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HOLEYAS. 

The Holeyas (*-«e5cd>^o) numbering about five and a Names, 
half lakhs and forming a tenth of the total population, are 
found all over the Stat^ of Mysore. Bangalore, Mysofe, 
Kadur, and Hassan Districts show larger figures than other 

districts. 

These are an outcaste race, Pariah and Mala being 
their appellation in Tamil and Telugu. The term Holeya 
may be derived from ' hola ' a field, Holeya mean.ng thence v 
a field-labourer. But it more probably comes from * Hole ' 
which means pollution, since they are regarded as of un- 
clean habits in eating and drinking. The men of this caste 
are sometimes styled by their official designation, as Ohala- 
vadi who is a convener of a meeting of IQ-Phana party, 
carrying a brass cup and chain as insignia, and Kularadi or 
one who calls the villagers before the patel and the Revenue 
ofiicers generally. As in most places these offices are held 
by them, the names are used to denote the caste generally. 

The members use among themselves the term Balagai 
as they are classed among the eighteen castes that form the 
right hand section of the community in Dravida countries, 
as against the nine castes of the left hand division. This 
being a common appellation to them and other and higher 
castes, they naturally use it as being the most respectable 
designation to apply to themselves. Panchama^ Anthyaja 
and Ghandala are the terras the Brahmans employ in nam- 
ing them, and denote a mild form of contempt. Panchama, 
Sanskrit term means ^of the fifth caste,' the first four 
castes being — Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. 
Anthyaja means * born at the end ' of the social scale. 
Chandala means one who indulges in cruel deeds, the term 
being applied by Manu to one bom to a Sudra on a 
Brahman woman. Among other Sanskrit terms applied to 
these may be mentioned * Matanga,' a descendant of 
Matangi. 



There are no recognized titles for this caste, the mem- 
bers addressing each other by their bare names. 

In Mysore they generally speak Kannada, ^ramil, 
Telugu and Mahratti being used by small sections of them 
according to the place of their origin. 

Origin. The origin of this caste is, according to one legend, 

traced to one Honnayya, whose shrines are still honoured 
with f I'uit offerings. It was this way. During a procession 
when this chief was riding on an elephant, the motley crowd 
that went with him entered a temple which was in their 
way. But the elephant could not enter the low portals of 
the building, and Honnayya and his immediate followers 
were left outside. Those that went in were the four re- 
cognized castes, and Honnayya's men thereafter altogether 
lost the privilege of going inside the temples. 

A second tradition gives the origin of the term Balagai, 
Siva and Parvati employed a servant to tend their cow. 
This man one day found that the goddess had negligently 
left the butter that had been churned out of the milk, 
within his reach, and discovered its exquisite taste. So in 
his foolish greed he thought that there was an unlimited 
quantity of it in the animal's stomach and killed it on the 
spot. He was condemned by Isvara to eat the carcass as 
a punishment; but the fellow found it too much to manage. 
So he implored the god, who created two others (Madigas 
and Bedars), to go to his help. Siva after this went back 
into his temple ; the Beda at once followed his maker ; but 
the other two preferred their carrion and remained outside 
devouring it. They were condemned to be outcastes, and 
became left hand and right hand according to the position 
they had taken in relation to the temple door. 

Another story is told to show that they have some sort 
of relationship with Agasas or washermen. It is said that a 
Holeya boy fled at the sight of Visvakarma (a rival creator 
to the original Brahma) and took refuge under the washing 
tub of an Agasa. The latter, to justify his giving the boy 
an asylum against the pursuit of such a mighty personage, 
claimed the boy as his son and ate his rice out of the same 
plate with him. It is difficult to make otit the significance 
of this silly story. But it may be noted that though 
Agasas do not condescend to act as torch-bearers during the 
marriages of Holeyas, the latter borrow a torch from 
Agasas appealing to them for help, " since Holeyas are the 
children of Agasas." 



They even claim some sort of relationship with Brah- 
mans, inasmuch as Arundhati, wife of Vasishta who is 
considered a paragon of chaste women for all time, is said 
to have been a damsel of Chandala origin. The Holeyas 
sing songs in praise of this woman when they sacrifice 
buffaloes before their goddess Mari. 

Whatever the inner meaning of these legends may be, 
there is no evidence that they have any other origin than 
the whimsical fancy of some persons, who were either more 
partial' or wished to be more generous than usual to a 
caste which was largely treated as low in the social scale. 
Little more weight, it is to be feared, can be ascribed to 
the observations* about the original status of a Kulavadi ^ 
who is erroneously assumed to be always a Eoleyaj in some 
authorized publications such as the Mysore Gazetteer. It is 
sought to prove that the Holey a was the owner of the soil 
and the founder of villages. But the evidence adduced is 
shadowy. It is nowhere admitted that the Holeya was the 
de-jure owner of a village ; and elaborate rules are given 
in Manu Smriti and other recognized books to decide 
boundary disputes in which the Kulavadi's (jlaim to settle 
the matter by his admission or other testimony is not even 
mentioned. Nor is the conclusion legitimate from the fact 
that in many places, a Kulavadi gets a small coin (called 
7iela^haga or soil money), for the soil under which a dead ^ 
body is interred. It may equally well be held that the 
Holeya who has no abode within the main village, was con- 
sidered as having some sort of title to all the land outside 
its limits. The right of puja of the village goddess, resid- 
ing generally in this caste, goes only to show that this 
worship was not part of the true Aryan practices, and that 
the Hindu with his well-known toleration adapted himself 
to surrounding circumstances, by recognizing the primitive 
faiths and religious practices to some extent. This right 
of worship can give no precedence to a Holeya over a Brah- 
man and is allowed to continue undisturbed, especially as 
no one of a higher caste wonld consent to kill such animals 
as are sacrificed to the village deity. The kulavadi 
shaving his head on the occasion of a death in a gaiida^s 
family is more a sign that he was considered a helot than 
a member belonging/the family, kr/ 

♦ " In the rights and privileges whioh yet cling to him we get 
glimpses of his former estate, and find proofs that the Holeyas were the 
first to establish villages. All the castes unhesitatingly admit that the 
Kulavadi is {de jure) the owner of the village. If there is a dispute as 
to the village boundaries, the Kulavadi is the only one competent to 
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Thus the Gangadikara Holeyas call themselves the 
B (de-makJcalu (house servants or slaves) of Gangadikara 
Vakkaligas. These Hale-malckalu have to render certain 
menial services to the Vakkaligas such as carrying the 
sandals of the bridegroom, conveying messages from 
place to place, and in the funeral ceremonies carrying 
fire in front of the dead body to the burial ground. 

Morasu Holeyas similarly consider themselves as the 
Eale-wahkalu of the Morasu and Reddi Vakkaligas. They 
observe the festivals of JSandi-devaru and Hosa-devaru that 
are observed by the Morasu and Reddi Vakkaligas. They 
have also to render special services such as carrying the 
box containing the presents made by the bridegroom 
to the bride in a marriage, carrying the dead body of 
their masters on one side and holding a torch in the pro- 
cessions of idols of village deities, at least in front of their 
master who carries other lights. In return, these Hale- 
makkalu are fed by their superiors in the annual festivals, 
and get occasional presents of a bull calf or cloth or a 
vessel. They eat the food given to the departed spirit of 
a dead man on the third day after death. 

Divisions. The caste has a number of sub-divisions, the principle 

of division being language, profession or place of residence 
or two or more combined ; and these groups are all said to 
be endogamous. 

Kannada-speaking divisions are Qavgadikara^ Morasu^ 
D asG'y * Magga ' men (weaver) and * Hagga ' men (rope-makers) . 



take an oath as to how the boundary ought to run, and to this day a 
village boundary dispute is often decided by this one fact— if the Kula- 
vadis agree, the other inhabitants of the village can say no more," 
(Mysoie Gazetteer, Vol I, p. 216). "But one of this despised order 
is generally the priest to the village goddess, and as such, on that 
annual day when all hasten to pay their offerings at her shrine, takes 
precedence of the twice born Brahman." (My sore Gazetteer, Vol.1, p.215.) 

" But what seems to prove strongly that the Holeya was the first 
to take possession of the soil is that the Kulavadi receives and is en- 
titled to receive from the friends of any person who dies in the village 
a certain burial fee or as it is focibly put — * they buy from him the 
ground for the dead/ This fee is still called in Canarese nela-haga. 
In Manjarabad, the ancient Balam, the Kulavadi does not receive this 
fee from those raiyats who are related to the headman. Here the 
Kulavadi occupies a higher positicn ; he has in fact been adopted into 
the Paters family, for on a death occurring in such famil} the Kulavadi 
goes into mourning by shaving his head. He always receives from 
the friends, the cloths the deceased wore and a brass basin." Mysore 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 216). 
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The Telugu groups are Telugu Pakinati^ Ghintalu, 
Qundlvjagati, Bampalu, Fasupa Sere and Savu. 

Konga, Dyaval, Mastikaru^ Oogla, and Kudure are of 
Tamil origin. 

A small number of Mahratti-speaking Holeyas are 
found scattered over the country on the borders of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Tamil Holeyas take food in the houses of Kannada and 
Telugu sections, while the latter do not return the compli- 
ment, regarding the Tamil Holeyas as inferior in origin. 
The G^ngadikara Holeyas are regarded as the highest in 
rank. They do not eat in the houses of even other 
Kannada Holeyas, but also purify metal vessels touched by 
them before use and throw away earthen pots so polluted. 

They have a number of exogamous divisions, all of 
which descend in the male line only ; and the members of 
each division regard themselves as belonging to one family. 
The names of these divisions or Kulas, will be found in the 
Appendix. 

If the name denotes an edible plant, grain, etc., those 
bearing it refrain from eating the article. If it is a tree, 
they show their reverence by not burning or felling it. It is 
even reported that when a man of the Naggaligaru division / 
is pierced by a thorn of the plant, he is prohibited from 
pulling off the thorn himself. One not of that division 
should help him out of the difficulty. 

Those who perform the worship of their gods, are 
known as DevaraguddaSy a name which is also applied to 
Pujaris of some other castes, and it is said that their rela- 
tion to others of the caste is hypergamous, i.e., males may 
marry women who are not of this sub-division but their 
women cannot marry any one of a lower rank. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful if this distinction is rigidly observed. 

To ensure the safe delivery of a child, some elderly man Birth and 
with a reputation for magic, gives some oil which is ad- i^?™©- 
ministered to the mother. K^ving. 

Arrack is taken to allay pains in the belly after delivery. 
A maiitrasani {lit. a witch) or midwife cuts the navel cord 
and attends on the mother. The severed navel cord is 
tied to the cradle to act as a charm. The mother lives for 



nine days 6n rice only. Musk and Oorochanam * are given 
internally to both the mother and the child. 

The name* giving takes place on the 10th day, when 
f the father purifies himself with a shave and the mother is 
bathed. Among the Dasa section, the parents sit down to- 
gether with the child for the ceremony. Their guru^ who 
is a Satani, brands the child with the symbols of Vishnu 
and marks on the forehead of the child a tilaka or a 
perpendicular white line. If the guru is not available on 
the 10th day, the ceremony will be observed on the last 
day of the month. 

Among some people, children are named during the 
annual festival of their family deity. 

The names of local and tribal deities are, as usual, 
most generally given to men and women. The following 
may, however, be mentioned as characteristic of the caste, 
being specially such as are rarely used by other castes : — 

MEN. 



Daita 

Hindi 

Loguma 

Sittiga 

Ooviga 

Bogya 

Jodiga 

» 

Yalagi 

Baiyi 

Toni 

Anki 

Nyati 

Pati 

Vein 

Sooli 

Ouni 

8adi 

Konchi 



8ooa. 






Haligeyatraga ^Mcsi^^Ti 

Eoniga 

Bolaga 

Pateliga 

Jaganiga 

Pavadiga 

Navaniga 






WOMEN. 



Eati 

Arasi 

Saudi 

Bandi 

Mudi 

Sal yam ma 

Bisakka 

Balakka 

Eaki 

Busi 

Peritayi 









Haida C^^^) boy, Mari {^^^) child, Kusu ("^j^tS^) child, 
Amniayya (^^i^*^^) mother, Akka {^%) sister, Tangi 

* A bright yellow pigment prepared from the urine or bile of a cow or 
vomited by a cow in the form of scybala, or found in the head of that ani- 
mal.— Dr, F. Kitte!. 



{^oT\) younger sister, and Avva (^jj) mother, are names 
of endearment. 

A child born after the death of a few brothers and 
sisters is given an opprobrious name such as Tippa ('^) 
meaning rubbish, Javaraya (ws^u^cxJo) god of death, and 
Sudugadu (^o^otoz^o) cremation grouud. 

A child thus protected with the opprobrious name, is 
taken to the shrine of the patron deity, where the parents 
fulfil their vows, bore a hole in the nose and fit metallic 
rings into it in the name of Dharmaraya, the god of death. 

They have no custom of giving more than one name* 

Adoption is practised by a few of the sectionp and the 
practice is more prevalent in the Malnad tracts, wliere 
borther's sons are preferred to be taken in adoption. In 
no case is a younger brother adopted. In the rest of the 
area, adoption is seldom in vogue. Sister's sons and wife's 
sister's sons are brought up as foster sons, but are not 
affiliated to the new iamily. Their status for marriage 
remains exactly as it was before. 

The endogamous divisions have been already named- Marriage 
Within these limits and outside the exogamous knlas^ the re^a^io^^s. 
rules of prohibited and allowed degrees are as follows. 
One may not marry one's mother's sister or the daughter 
of such relation. As a rule, an elder sister's daughter or a 
paternal aunt's or a maternal uncle's dausfhter, is taken in 
marriage. A younger sister's daughter is not taken ordi- 
narily, but if no wife can be found elsewhere, the objection 
is overruled. Two sisters might be taken in marriage 
simultaneously by one or two brothers, but the former 
custom is not recommended, as it is believed that one of 
the sisters so married fares badly. It is allowable among 
them to exchange daughters, each marrying his son to the 
other's daughter. There are no prohibitions on inter- 
marriage based upon social status, local position, and 
change or diflferences of occupation. They may intermarry 
even if the parties are of dififerent religious sects such as 
Dasns and Saivas, The wife, as a matter of course, joins 
the husband's sect. A woman that dedicates her'self as 
Devaraguddi with the ceremonies of the tying (»f wrist 
band and the worship of Kalasa^ cannot marry. 

Holeya girls are married either before or after puberty. 
If a girl remains unmarried from the absence of suitors. 
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] Dedication 
of girls. 



Puberty. 



she is married to trees Rouge (Pargaraia Glabra), Bevu 
(Neem or Mav^osa.)^ Yeklce (Calotropis Gigantea) and dedi- 
Gated to shrines, like those of Biligiri Ranga or Siddappaji. 
She may then live with any man of the caste without loss of 
status. She is known as Kulamaga^ son of the family, and 
inherits the rights and privileges of a son and discharges 
the son's duties by performing the funeral ceremonies and 
attending to obsequies in respect of her parents. Her 
children belong to her father and are legitimate. 

In a few cases, a father may wish in fulfilling a vow, 
to dedicate his daughter to the patron deity. The vow 
might have been made to free his daughter from an attack 
of illness or make sure that the child may be spared to him. 

On a lucky day, the girl newly bathed and decently 
attired, is taken to the temple of her patron deity which is 
generally situated in the Holageri. (Holeya quarters). 
She there sits with a dagger by her side facing the 
goddess. The priest ties round her neck a disk, selected 
out of a number of such hanging on the idol. This is 
followed by a caste dinner. The girl remains in the temple 
for a day, and thenceforward she may associate with any 
man of the caste or of higher castes, or can permanently 
live in concubinage with any of her caste, her paramour 
visiting her in her house. Children born of such connec- 
tions are legitimate, and are accorded the same considera- 
tion as those of married parents. 

This custom of dedicating girls to gods is not in vogue 
among the Gangadikar and Morasu Holeyas, but is general 
among the rest. In a few families, it is a custom to have 
always one of their daughters so dedicated ; and a council 
of allied families see to it that there is one such at least 
among them every year. A girl thus dedicated is considered 
the living representative of the goddess, and has certain 
special privileges, such as leading the procession of the god- 
dess, with a torch in her hand. 

When a girl is married, she is not sent to her husband's 
house 'immediately after the marriage but continues to live 
with her parents, until the marriage is consummated, 
after attainment of puberty. When a girl reaches this 
age, she is kept aloof in a new shed formed for the purpose 
with green Laklcali leaves. She remains in the shed for a 
period of three to seven days, when she is supposed to be 
in a state of pollution^ which is observed with even more 



strictness than in the higher castes. The washerwoman of 
the caste, supplies her with washed clothes; and she can 
enter the temple or her ordinary dwelling only after a bath 
on the 5th or the 7th day. 

On the evening of that day, she makes puja before a 
"/Ca/asa," representing the patron deity, and ageneral dinner 
is given bj her parents For a period of sixteen days, they 
give her rich food consisting of jaggopy, nuts, ghee and 
pulses. Most of the expense incurred for the ceremonies 
on this occasion, is borne by her husband if she is already 
married. If the girl is not married, the expenses ai-e paid 
up with the bride price in marriage, the latter custom 
being specially prevalent in some of the Malnad tracts, 
especially in Hassan and Arkalgud Taluks. On the 12tli 
day she becomes pure accor<iing to one account. A few of 
the caste follow a differeut custom. On the day the girl 
bathes after puberty, she worships the sacred peepul tree t 
and embraces it afterwards. 

If she is already married, the news of her attaining 
the age is carried by her brother to her husband, who in 
recompense, gives him a good entertainment. At the 
consummation of marriage, which generally takes place on 
the 16th day of her attaining age of puberty, the couple are 
seated on a plank, and married women wave Arati over 
them and mark their foreheads with the blood of a sheep. 
She is presented with rice, fruits, etc., placed in her gar- 
ment. The husband and her father both present her with 
a new cloth. The ceremony ends with a feast. The next 
day the girl is taken away by her husband to his house. 

Marriage of infant girls is, as usual, considered a mark Age of 
of superiority and it is claimed that they have always been °^^^^^*g®« 
partial to it in this caste. 

A boy is generally married between sixteen and 
twenty. There is no recognized custom of courting ; and 
generally the marriages are arranged by the elders. 

Sexual license before marriage is connived at or toler- Sexual 
ated to some extent. If a young woman remains unmarried relations, 
in her father's house, she may entertain casual visitors, and 
if she forms a permanent connection thus, the man may tie 
^tali to her. The bride price for such a marriage is Rs, 12. 
The issue of such relation is legitimate even if it were born 
before the tying of the tali. 
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In some places, an unmarried girl might with impunity 
live with any man of the same caste, but if she has become 
pregnant she has not onlj to marry her lover (unless he 
rejects her), but has to pay to the caste a fine of Rs. 8, 
The head of the caste has power to levy a fine from the 
man also, who it he declines to marry the frail woman, will 
be ostracized by the community.. The woman is then at 
liberty to take another man, and the man who has betrayed 
her has to compensate her by paying Rs. 25 and giving 
her a suit of clothes. 

If the woman fails to point out her lover, she will be 
put out of caste. In all such cases the head of the caste 
is anxious to see that all children born in the caste 
are legitimised and .their parentage established. The habit 
of capturing wives from other tribes does not prevail, 
but they have traditions regarding such a practice. 

Among Morasu and Gangadikar sections, the woman 
loses her caste in case she becomes pregnant before 
miirriage. The odium remains even after her death ; 
and to ensure a proper burial of her body, such a woman 
sets apart a sum of money, about Rs. 12 during her life. 

A man who elopes with a woman, can marry her after 
paying Rs. 5 to the caste and a bride price of Rs. 50 to her 
parents or brothers. 

Monogamous marriage is the rule, as the men are 
hardly able to maintain more than one wife. Polygamy is 
however recognized, but polyandry is unknown. 

Marriage Some days before the marriage, there is an agreement 

ceremonies, of giving arid taking between the parties, symbolised by ex- 
change of betel-leaves and arecanuts. This ceremony, 
which however is not essential, is known as Vilyasastra 
(Betel ceremony). 

A marriage pandal is put up on 12 posts, of which one 
in the middle known as Ealu Kamha^ or milk post, has 
been cut by the maternal uncle of the boy. A branch of 
the J ambolana tree is tied to this post. In the afternoon of 
the day, they keep apart new cloths, dedicated in the 
name of the deceased ancestors ; in the evening, the bride's 
party with the bride, arrive at the village of the biddegroom. 
They are met at a small distance from the marriage house 
and are led to the bridegroom's house. Then the two 
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parties proceed to a river or a well, escorted by a band of 
musicians. Each party carries four new earthen pots con- 
taining a few grains of rice and dhall, betel-leaves and 
nuts. The pots are washed and decorated with the flowers 
of the arecanut tree, and puja is offered to them. Each 
party brings one sit of pots to the house and deposits 
tbem apart, in a clean place, on three sorts of grains, 
brought from neighboiu-ing houses and spread on the 
ground. This is known as the bringing of the god into 
the house. 

On the second day, early in the morning, the bride- 
groom gets his head shaved and his nails pared by his 
maternal uncle. Likewise the bride's nails are pared also 
by her maternal uncle. 

Then follows the ceremony, known as Malanir Sastra^ 
which the bride and the bridegroom separately undergo. 
A wooden plank (*»»t«*) belonging to a hand-loom, is 
placed in front of the house, within a square formed by 
the placing of four new earthen vessels at each corner and 
with c(»tton thread passing round them thirteen times. 
The yajaman of the caste, the huddhiwanta or the pradhani 
and three married women, in succession, pour water over the 
bride or the bridegroom. The bridegiroom, after dressing 
himself, goes out and stands under a tree. 

The tali, silver bangles, and silver toe-rings and other 
presents to the bride, if any, are carried by the parties 
going in procession with the bridegroom, who holds in 
his hand a dagger wrapped in a red kerchief. After reaching 
themarriagepandal, the bride and bridegroom stand facing 
each other. They get tied round the wrist of each a 
kanhana^ which is made of white and black woollen threads 
twisted together, to which are attached an iron or copper 
ping and a piece of turmeric and sometimes soapnut. 

The bride and bridegroom present each other with a 
flower garland. A tali is tied to the neck of the bride by 
her maternal uncle. Then married women pour milk on the 
joined hands of the couple, who are then seated side by 
side, with the hems of their garments tied together. 
Betel-leaves and nuts are distributed among the assembled. 
The couple now rise, go round the milk post thrice, and 
retire into the portion of the house where the earthen 
vessels have been set up. 

That evening, the bride and the bridegroom followed 
by a procession, bring from an ant-hill some quantity of 
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earth out of which 13 balls are made, to be placed in front 
of the posts of the pandal. 

This ceremony is followed by a street procession of 
the brida] pair, who after their return, undergo another 
Phare (pouring milk) similar to the one done in the morn- 
ing. This being over, they retire to eat the Buma din- 
ner, at which, five dishes containing cooked rice, are set 
down for the bride, the bridegroom, the yajaman, the pra- 
dhani and the rest of the invited caste people. 

The bride eats with her mother-in-law, and the bride- 
gi ooni with his father-in-law, while the others accepting 
their dishes go out without observing the bride and bride- 
groom eating. All the members of the caste are then regaled 
with a sumptuous dinner and libations of toddy. 

The next day after dinner, a Sinikasanam is put up 
with blankets, on which are placed betel-leaves and nuts 
for distribution to the various functionaries of the caste. 

The milk post is pulled down after some fowls are killed 
before it and offered, and the pandal is then removed. 

According to one account (which seems to have 
borrowed less from outside sources), five men from the 
bridegroom go to the bride'? house and lie the tali round 
the neck of the bride and return to the village, where they 
keep the bridegroom alone in a room, outside the house 
known as Devaramane, The bride comes on horse-back, 
alights near the Deraramane and goes into the room occupied 
by the bridegroom. A cloth separates the couple and 
garlands are mutually exchanged. The men and women 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom. 

A section of the Holeyas in Agara, Yelandur Taluk, 
do not erect the marriage pandal and all their marriages 
are contracted in a temple of Nalkumaneamma , t.e.. She of 
the four houses. Their own priest, generally known as 
Tirkula dasayya, is called in to conduct the marriage cere- 
mony. 

Bride price ^^^ bride price (fera) is stated to be Rs. 12-13-4 at 

Channapatna, Rs. 25 at Koppa and Rs. 15 at Nanjangud* 
A widower marrying a virgin bride, has to pay an addition- 
al amount varying between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 6, styled 
sauti-hana (money for the co-wife, i.e., his deceased wife). 
Two-thirds of the marriage expenses are borne by the 
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bridegroom. It may be noted that half the tera amount is 
to be advanced at the ceremony of Vilyada Sastra. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted and takes place Widow 
in the less elaborate form known as Sirndike^ i.e., the ™"^''^**fi^' 
presentation of the sadi. It is not conducted by a priest 
and the bride is valued at half the price of a virgin girl, 

A widow's children by her first husband belong to 
his family, and cannot claim any property her second 
husband might leave to his sons. In the absence of legal 
heirs to the property of her first husband, it is stated that 
she may succeed to his property, and pass it on to her 
children by the second husband. It is, however, doubtful if 
this view is recognized everywhere and will obtain the 
sanction of the courts. 

She cannot choose for her second husband any one of 
her deceased husband's brothers, but may marry one of his 
cousins. She can, in no case, take a husband in the kula 
of her father. For remarriage, the husband need not 
necessarily be older than the wife. 

Divorce is permitted at the desire of either party for Divorce, 
infidelity on the part of the wife, or even without such a 
ground if they agree to part, provided she pays a fine to the 
caste. But if she remarries another, she has to give back 
the jewels presented by her first husband and Rs. 9 of the 
tera amount and the marriage expenses estimated at Rs. 50. 

If a husband deserts his wife without cau6e, he has to 
pay her a compensation of Rs. 25. 

The form of marriage for a divorced person is kudike^ 
i.c.^ the same as for a widow's marriage. The price paid 
to a divorced bride is Rs. 6 only. Among Gangadikar and 
Morasu Holeyas, though divorce is recognized, the divorced 
person is not allowed to remarry. 

Adultery is not abhorred. The matter can be settled 
with ease by payment of fine to the caste, who use it for 
drinking liquor. 

The dead are buried, as a rule ; but sometimes old Death, 
people are cremated. The body is laid in the grave with 
its head turned towards the South. People of the same 
family observe mourning for ten days for the death of 
adult married people, and three days for that of more 
distant relations and of a daughter's son. 
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Soon after death, the body is washed and shrouded in 
a new cloth. Marks of ashes or of ndma are put on the 
forehead and the body is smeared with ashes and sandat 
paste and -decked with flowers. It is then placed on a 
bier of Kalli wood, in a sitting posture in the case of 
Vaishnavas or in a lying posture with the right flank down 
in the case of Saivas. Before starting to the burial ground, 
exchange of betel-leaves takes place between the deceased 
and the surviving wife. As soon as the bier is carried, an 
earthen pot is smashed at the place where it had been placed. 
The body is placed down when it has been carried half way, 
and the chief mourner passes once round it, and the bearers 
change sides. The grave will be ready, being dug by the 
chakra (a village peon) and piii ified with a lotion of cow- 
dung and cow's urine sprinkled over, and its bottom lined 
with a layer of ashes. The body is deposited in the grave 
over a plantain leaf. A coin is stuck into the nose of the 
deceased. A cloth is spread over the body with a few 
coins tied in one of its corners. Then the waigt string is 
cut ofE and thrown out. 

The chief mourner (who is the son or other relation 
nearest to the deceased) throws in the first handful of earth, 
and others follow and fill up the grave. A half seer of rice 
and 4 pies are placed on a cloth over the grave, which is 
taken by the grave-digger for his services. For the spirit 
of the deceased they place over the grave some rice, jaggory 
and a few coins, which the mendicants, dasayya and others, 
accept, after declaring that the deo^^ased has reached the 
upper world. The wife of the deceased takes off her bangles 
over the grave. Those who accompanied the dead body 
return after dipping themselves in a tank or spring. A lamp 
is lit at the place where the spirit left the body, and 
some water is kept in a vessel close by and sand spread 
round it. Next morning the water is examined and foot- 
prints are searched for on the sand. If no foot-prints are 
seen and the water is not diminished, it is feared that the 
spirit has reason to be dissatisfied. A soothsayer is con- 
sulted, and according to his advice, some food is buried 
where the deceased breathed his last. On the third day, 
all the relatives of the deceased serve over the grave, milk, 
ghee, toddy and all other good things that the deceased 
liked, when he was in flesh and blood. 

The principal mourner gets shaved and bathes on the 
11th day. He places new cloths before a new earthen 
yeesel and breaks cocoanuts in the name of the deceased. 
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The priest who directs the obsequial ceremonies of this 
day, is a JSatani. Toddy forms an essential ingredient, and 
those who partake of the liquor used for the obsequies are 
considered to have kept company with the deceased at the 
feast. 1 he Satani priest, after serving the guests with such 
toddy, is said to take some for himself. He then conducts 
the mourner to the burial ground where h(5 places his 
feet over the grave and bids the mourner wash them and 
prostrate himself. For all this, the priest is rewarded with 
gifts of money and grains. 

During the period of mourning they do not attend 
bhajana (religious gathering) or take part in any festivities 
or auspicious ceremonies. 

They do not perform any Sraddhas. 

These are a settled people, and generally live in groups Social 
of huts huddled close together, which are generally low and Status, 
built of mud. They are not provided with windows and 
have ventilators open to the sky. Their street is known 
as Holageri* which is generally outside the main village. 
Near Mysore and other large places, they are building 
respectable tiled houses and are exhibiting other signs of 
growing prosperity. Though the entry of others into the 
caste is not encouraged, they take in such of those of 
the higher castes who are put out on account of their 
contact with themselves, generally in the matter of 
sexual relations. Such recruits are purified with certain 
ceremonies, which are shaving the head (for males), brand- 
ing the tongue with a piece of gold, drinking the cow's 
urine and bathing the body with water from sacred vessels. 
These persons are made to pass successively through . 
seven huts which are put up and burnt down soon after 
they pass through, to symbolise their passing through 
seven births. They make puja to the Mudra of the caste, 
and then give a dinner to the members, at which they 
have to collect morsels from the guests and then partake 
of the food thus collected. Thereafter they are admitted 
into the caste and no social disabilities are impose! on 
them. The new men are afiihated to some kula or gotra 
among the Holeyas. 

In the matter of inheritance, they follow Hindu Law Inheri- 
modified by their tribal customs. Sons divide the paternal tanoe* 

- - - --■■--- — -^ - ■ ■- 

* In Kanuada, Kert means a street or quarters, and Holageri 
(Holeya -{- keri) means Holeya quarters. 
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property equally, but the youngest son has the right of 
selecting his share first, a custom somewhat opposed to the 
recognized superior status of the eldest according to ortho- 
dox doctrine. A. son-in-law who resides with his father-in- 
law receives an equal share with his brother-in-law. Wi- 
dows and unmarried daughters are entitled to maintenance. 

Holeyas look down upon Madigas as inferior, as the 
latter work on leather and are village scavengers. But 
they are regarded as unclean by the higher castes equally 
with the Madigas. They are not allowed to enter the 
houses of most of the higher castes, and have to stand at 
a distance from Brahmans. In consequence of necessity 
and growing intelligence on both sides, the rules of contact 
and approach are being greatly relaxed at present. There 
are no social disabilities of any kind in the matter of acquir- 
ing and owning property, but Holeyas generally avoid 
quarters in the neighbourhood of those occupied by the 
higher castes. 

Holeyas cannot use the village well, and the village 
barber and washerman do not render services to them. 
But they have their own barbers and washermen and are 
not put to any inconvenience. 

At Melkote in the Mysore District, Raman ujacharya, 
the Vaishnava reformer, accorded to these outcastes the 
privilege of entering the temple along with the Brahmans 
and other higher castes during the annual car festival for a 
period of three days. On the day of the procession 
the Tirukulam!* people, men, women and children, 
shave their heads and bathe with the higher castes in the 
Kalyani or large reservoir, and carry on their head small 
earthen vessels filled with rice and oil, and enter the temple 
as far as the flagstaff, where they deliver their offerings. 
The privilege of entering the temple during the annual 
car procession is enjoyed also by the outcastes in the Vishnu 
temple at Belur, Hassan District.t 

Ordinarily a Holeya is not permitted to enter a temple 
and in case he enters it, it has to be purified. A Holeya 
does not eat in the house of a Madiga, Koracha or Nagarata. 

* Tirukalam (sacred caste) is the title given by Ramanujacharya 
to this caste for the services rendered to the temple of Melkote (Census 
Report, 1891). 

t Mysore Census Report, 1891. P. 261. 
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The members of the caste are either the followers of 
the cult of Vishnu or Siva ; but they resort by preference, 
to the more vulgar and barbarous representations of these 
deities. They pay homage chiefly to the images which per- 
sonify the malignant powers and bloodthirsty qualities. 

The followers of Siva are known as Mullajana and Religion, 
revere the Linga in Nanjangud and Chaudeswari and 
Narasimhaswami. Their patron deities are Mastamma and 
Bairedevaru. Their Gurus belong to Lingayat caste. 
Dasajana. are the devotees of Vishnu and they put on 
Natna. Their Gurus are Satanis, who render help in the 
funeral ceremonies, aud prepare the bhashinga* worn at the 
marriages by the bride and bridegroom. 

Those who become ddsas are branded with a metallic 
signet with Vaishnava marks by a Guru. 

The caste, as a whole, worships all kinds of gods. The 
males kill animals in their worship to gods, while the 
females propitiate their gods offering only fruits or cooked 
grains. Maramma^ the spirit of epidemic diseases, is pro- 
pitiated with the killing of fowls or sheep. It is worship- 
ped on Fridays and Tuesdays with the help of a priest 
either of their own or of a higher caste. Garfgamma is 
propitiated with the offering of fruits. Females only 
worship this god, which presides over the/diseases peculiar 
to women. Mastamma^ Baire Devaru and Mauigamma are 
given only fruits and preparations of rice. Hindamma 
and HosakereyammaB,re bloodthirsty gods and require the 
killing of animals. 

The following are the names of other gods (chiefly of 
female Saldi or spirits) which are worshipped in different 
localities : — 

Dnrgi, Masanamma, Huchchangiyamma, Hulasamma, 
Mutyalamma, Muniamma, Hindamma, Patalamma, 
Veerabhadra, Hosakereappa and Masti Devaru. 

As a rule, all male gods are given only cholckabhojana 
(or non-animal food), while female gods representing 
the Sakti require to be propitiated with the killing of 
animals. Most of the above-mentioned goddesses are the 
village gods, some worshipped on Tuesdays and Fridays 

* Bhashinga is prepared in pith and lead leaf and is used in marri- 
ages bj the bridal parties as an ornament tied to the forehead of the 
bride, and over the turban of the bridegroom. 

2 
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only and some annually on festive days. In honour of the 
gods of the last kind, annual Jatris are held, at which many 
people collect, meet together and buffaloes and other 
animals are killed. The offerings made to the gods are 
eaten by this caste. 

• 

They do not appear to have taken kindly to spirits of 
trees, animals or springs, though they sometimes locate 
their recognized gods under trees. 

Religious In this caste are to be found a number of religious 

orders. orders who live by mendicancy. 'I'hey do not stick to any 
place but live by frequent journeys to the places of pilgrim- 
age. They are the Dasas^ the Jogis, the Devaragitddas^ the 
Bidimamishyas or the Nilngararu. 

Such sections of the caste as recognize Ghunchangiri 
Bhairedevaru as their family god, set apart a man to lead a 
religious life, into which he must be initiated by a Bairagi, 
who is also a disciple of the Matha at Ghunchangiri, Naga- 
mangala Taluk. The Bairagi borete a hole in the lobe of the 
** right ear of the man to be made a Jogh with an iron needle 
called diJfsha churi and has to manage not to let more than 
two drops of blood fall to the ground in doing so. 
Then the candidate bathes and suspends to his neck a Kola 
Singanada^ a tapering metallic whistle ornamented with 
rings at intervals, which he hangs to his neck by a thread 
made of black sheep wool, intertwined sixteen times. 
Thenceforth he attains the rank of a priest in his caste, 
entitled to alms on festive and ceremonial occasions. 
When beginning his puja or his feast, a Jogi takes his 
whistle in his right hand and blows a loud shrill note. 

A Jogi is usually initiated in fulfilment of a vow taken 
by the parents, and it is said that be has to remain a bachelor 
for life. Many other castes enter into this order such as 
Vokkaligas, Kurubas, Besthas and Agasas. Those who pass 
by the name of Ndagaras wear the badge of god Manteawara^ 
and girls are also so dedicated. They have to live by 
begging. Their head is shaved and a string of rudrakshi 
beads and Lingamani are worn. They apply ashes to 
their foreheads and carry a begging bowl and sack far 
holding the alms, with a cane and a musical instrument 
which are the badges of their profession. Devaraguddas^ 
also known as Bidimanushyas or single men, are the pujaris 
of the caste. 
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Brabmans are not employed for the conduct of Priests. 
religious and funeral ceremonies. A Brahman's approach 
into the* Holeya quarters is resented just as much as the 
Brahnoan avoids contact with a Holeya. The reason for 
this dislike is turned into a myth. It is said that Lakshmi 
went in her monthly sickness (which is a state of pollution) « 

to various houses seeking a resting place. Komatis received 
her kindly and Brahmans did not allow her to approach 
their abode. Each had their reward, Komatis being 
generally wealthy and Brahmans poor. Slie was given 
a safe asylum in the houses of Holeyas. The latter fear that 
if a Brahman goes to their quarters, their Lakshmi will go 
away with him, and so drive him out. A Satani is generally 
the priest of this caste. He attends at the name-giving 
ceremony and conducts funeral ceremonies. A Brahman 
astrologer is however sometimes consulted to fix auspicious 
moments for the celebration of marriages and for the first 
entry into houses. 

A man of the Lingayet caste and a Tir-ukula Dasa of 
the Vishnu cult also sometimes serve as priests. 

The following extracts from the Mysore Census Keport Occupation, 
of 1891, relating to the occupations of this caste, are in- 
teresting, and exhibit a state of things that is fast disap- 
pearing a3 regards its objectionable features : — 

The Holeyas are chiefly employed as labourers in connection with 
agrieultore and manufacture with hand-looms, various kinds of coarse 
cloth or home-spun which are worn extensively by the poorer classes. 
In some parts of the Mysore District considerable numbers of the Ho- 
leyas are specially engaged in betel vine gardening . 

As labourers, these classes are employed in innumerable pursuits 
in which manual labour preponderates. The Aleman sub-division 
furpisbes recruits as sepoys. 

In the maidan they enjoy a certain recognized prestige and status 
in the village autonomy, as has been already noticed. In the malnad, 
however, the Holeya had degenerated into an agrestic slave and till a 
few decades ago under the British rule, not only as regards his pro- 
perty bu^also with regard to his body he was not his own master. The 
Vargadar or land-holder owned him as a hereditary slave. 

In most of the purely malnad or hilly taluks, each Vargadar or 
jjroprietor of landed estate owns a set of servants styled Huttalu and 
Mannalu, The former is the hereditary servitor of the family born in 
servitude and performing agricultural work for the land-holder from 
father to son. The Mannalu is a serf attached to the soil and changes 
hands with it. 

In order furthermore to rivet the ties which bind these hereditary 
l^^ers to the soil it is alleged that the local capitalists have im- 
provised a kind of Oretna Green marriage among them, 
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A legal marriage of the orthodox type contains the risk of a female 
servant being lost to the family in case the husband happened not to 
be a Euttalu or Mannalu. cJo in order to obviate the possible loss, a 
custom prevails, according to which a female £/M^iaZw or Mannalu is 
espoused in what is locally known as the Manikattu form, which is 
neither more nor less than licensed concubinage. She may be given 
up after a time subject to a small fine to the caste and anybody else 
may then espouse her on like conditions. Not only does she then 
remain in the family but her children will also become the landlord's 
servants. 

The average wages paid to these people are- 



Annnally ' 



1 Kolaga of paddy for males. 
Daily ^ 4f Kolagas of paddy for females. 

l^ 1 Meal of cooked food. 

f For a male. 

' T Turban .... 6 

Hachada ... 2 

Datti ... 6 

Kambli ... 14 

For a female. 

Sadi ... 2 8 

Bodice .... 4 

Valli ... 12 

Kambli ... 14 

In large places, especially in Mysore and Bangalore, 
the Holeyas are f ai rly prosperous and quite able to hold 
their own in the labour and other markets. There are 
many petty raiyats holding their fields directly under 
Government ; in fact, there are quite as many independent 
raiyats as subordinate tenants among them. They do not 
fix any particular day in the week as auspicious for plough- 
ing and other agricultural operations. 

The rains under Bharani, Krittike^ Punarvasu are con- 
sidered lucky, while Aswini rain is unlucky. 

In addition to their duties at the field, they are village 
watchmen and general messengers. A Ghalavadi, who is 
generally a Holeya, is the servant of the right ha#d or 18- 
caste section of the community, and is the custodian of the 
symbol of that community, viz., the bell and the ladle. 
These are made of brass and are connected together by a 
chain of the same metal. The Ghalaoadi carries the ladle on 
his right shoulder and heads the processions of all the 
right hand section people, sounding the bell with the 
shake of the chain. These insignia are also produced at 
caste assemblies and sometimes they are placed before 
Sangameswara gaddige and puja made to them. 
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The spoon has on it engraved the badges of different 
castes composing this section, such as the plough of the 
Yokkaliga, the scales of the Banajigay the shears of a Euruba, 
tlie spade of a Yodda, the raiaor of a barbefi the washing 
stone-slab and pot of an Agasa and the wheel of a Eumbara. 
Ttiis also contains a bull flanked on either side by the sun 
and the moon. At the foot of the spoon are also engraved 
the figures of an ass and of a Bidi JBasavi. 

Toe-ring, tali and bangles are not worn by widows. Q®**®^- 
Women get their hands and fore-beads taltooed by Koracha 
women. Males dress themselves with a loin cloth and 
hmbli and females with sire and bodice. During Dipavali 
they dance kolata. 

Some of them catch small game and also eat rats. 
They eat almost all kinds of flesh and except only the single- 
hoofed animals and the jackal, monkey and crocodile. 
They eat flesh of cattle, sheep, goat, wild boar, pork, pea- 
cock, wolf and soft scaled fish. Toddy and arrack are 
freely drunk, and sometimes women also indulge in this 
habit. 
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ABPENDIX. 




(list of ktdas or Septs,), 


Attikula' 


(^B^*)*^) 


Fig tree 


Anelcula 


(.«S|«W) 


HilepbaDt or plant of that 
name 


Ararigaru 


(wJorttfj) 


BBans 


Ah 


{f5^) 


A tree 


Agimi 


[WiA) 


Bolt 


Ai^yava'^u 


(tNdnHc^^i^^^o) 




Amharakula 


(e5ot»tf^oc;) 


An elepfeawt' bow4ah 


Bhumd . 


(«fJ^SV3) 


EJarth 


mil 


W) 


Silyer 


BcAig^ni 


(WWiJo) 


Plantain 


Ohatrihula 


(eSSjifrfeft;) 


Umbrella ' 


Ohandrahula 


(tatetf^ow) 


Moon 


Ghinnadakida 


(tSfJ^tf^ow) 


Gold 


Ghambula 


(ttfo«Ooc;) 




Ghintalu 


(tSo^e;^) 


Ta-ma»rind. (They do not 
cut the tree but do not 
scruple to use the fruit.) 


Ghavana 


(ea^sjc^) 




Ghella 


(^^) 


Cleaning nuts 


Darollu 


(nx5j»t^o) 




Oollate 


(«^«") 




OangO'galu 


(rtorth5?o) 




OudiJcula 


(TbiWoc;^ 


Temple 


Oanigzrakula 


(roi*rtdfl»ot^) 


Oil-mill 


Tfuvinna 


(atoS^jS) 


Flowers 


Hutta 


(a^o^) 


Ant-hill 


Holuru 


(«Sj&t*«»tf'i) 




TTalukula 


rc9de;^^e;) 


Milk 


Halattakula 


(zs35e^«tfo€;) 




Hasube 


(aWoeS) 


Bag 


Hare 


(««j) 


Crowbar 


Hunakula 


(ariJ»(^ 




Hagalukula 


(5»rte»j*o«) 


Bitter gourd 



!^ 



Jintra 

Jenuhda 

KembareJcula 

Kavanekvla 

Karrakula 

KargadaJcula 



(ff^*) Sling 
(-rfd^-rfoe;) Plant 
(*tfr«) Ve«rel 

Kannan thradakulaf^^^^) 
Kaneerkula (*^) -A. flower 



Kuruharakula 

Eatigaru 

Kannegaru 

Kani 

Kalu 

Kapu 

Konga 

Kasturi 

Kuppagin 

Kogilu 

Lagamikula 

Mugaligaru 

Maddalati 

Malikula 

Mandatora 

Mallora 

Molakula 

Uatti 

Madya 

Mukkara 

Nerali 

Nagarakula 

Naggaligaru 

Olorakula 

Pale 

Poomaligaru 

Panne 

Pasali 



(Voi^oOtf) Shepherd 
("t^cS^rWo) A herb 

(stoO) 

(*^) 

(cJjrtd) 

(^si^OrWo) Flower garland 
(«« ) A tree 



Leg 
An ornament 

Musk 

Cuckoo 

A kind of tree 

Garland 

Jessamine 

Rabbit 

A timber tree 

Nose-ring 

A tree 

Snake 

A thorny plant 
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Pegada^ingaroUu (i»«>wrttf) 



Bampada 


^tSofiii) 


Saw 1 


Boppada 


i^^Si 


Sheep fold 1 


8a>fl4jhula 


(Ti^a) 


1 


Sara 


{^) 


■ J 


Sambu 


(7iod)o) 


1 


Sangu 


(7;Jo7to) 


1 


Sidlukvla 


(^*) 


Lightning 1 


Sumlanoru 


(?i)sjj tiju^i) 




Sunthaloru 


(*>o*) 




Suryahda 


C*«*^ 


Sun 


Suttagadu 


{^J^rxth) 


Burial ground 


Settikula 


(J«^*W) 


Headman 


Tenekula 


(W) 


Bars of corn 


Togarigaru 


(<tj»r{0) 


Pigeon pea 


Tanga 


(*07t) 


Gold 


Dntachanigalu (woW«*»rtw) 


Bengal gram 


Veelyadakula 


(S*^) 


Betel leaf . 


Varahu 


(dtftfo) 


I 


Yemme 


(^ib) 


Buffalo 
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BEDAS, 

The Bedas ^^^^cJo called Boyi ^^^^ in Telugu and Number. 
Yedan ^t in Tamil number according to the latest Cen- 
sus 244,990, comprising 123,345 males and 121,645 females. 
Of these about three-tenths are in the Chitaldrug District 
and three-tenths in the Kolar and Tumkur Districts to- 
gether, the rest being in the remaining five districts. 

The name iVa//^/ra (c^cd'^'* chief) or Ndyahanamalchapi ^ 
(oJs<xi)^t;5 5ii^5^j chief's children) is sometimes applied to 
tliis caste. They also style themselves as the members 
of Valmiki's family or members of Kannayya's caste. 
Gnnkara (H^o^d a marksman) and Kirata (*o^ the cruel) 
^re often given as their nicknames, 

Be.da [^^) sometimes written Biyada (e^cci^cf) is a cor- 
ruption of the Sanskrit word Vyddha {^^) meaning a hunter 
and shows what the original occupation of the caste was. 
fieycall themselves in Telugu Dora-biddalu (king's children) 
and occasionally as Pdlyegars, the latter appellation being 
appropriated as many of these who gathered a larger band 
of predatory followers than usual around them, succeeded 
in setting themselves up in the troublous days of the com- 
^011 dissolution of authority during the two or three centu- 
ries preceding the last, as Palyegars or chiefs of a Paly a 
(^^) or a settlement. 

The connection with Valmiki is founded on a tradi- 
tion that the great author of the epic Ramayana was of 
^"is caste before his conversion. He was a highway , 
I'obber of more than usual rapacity, and when he attacked 
L '^^^^ Vasishta, the latter showed him the sin of his 
^ hfe and proved its worthlessness even in a worldly 
sense, when his own wife for whom he had been under- 
S^i^g all this risk, declined to share the accountability 

B 



for his sins. The man was so ignorant that he could not 
pronounce the holy name of Rama and the teacher had to 
adopt the expedient of making him repeat mara (a tree id 
Kannada) in rapid succession, to make him meditate about 
Rama. As a result of his long meditation, the repeoting 
hunter and robber got divine wisdom, and was able fa 
compose the grand epic that has obtained such renown in 
the world. He subsequently had twelve sons who are 
claimed to be the progenitors of the present caste. It is 
hardly necessary to add that all this has no support in tte 
Ramayana itself. Perhaps its germ is to be found in tlic 
statement therein, that, being induced by Narada and Brat- 
ma to compose the immortal epic, the Rishi Valraiiti 
threw himself into Yoga-Samadhi, when all the facts ot 
Rama's earthly career became as clear to him as a 
fruit held in his palm of his hand, and enabled him to 
compass his end. 

Another ingenious explanation is given of the term 
Valmikaru as applied to Bedas, which says that they are 
BO called because during the first rains of the year they dig 
ant-hills, take out winged aats therein and eat 
them. 

Origin and As some of the names of the caste unmistakably indi- ' 

history. cate, the B&.las were originally a wild tribe living in junjtlci , 
and mountains and supporting themselves by hitntiii£;. 
They used to infest the highways for robbery and were 
considered fit instruments for all acts of rapine and ciuelty. 
Hence they were known as Kirdtas (SroS the cruel). Aator] 
of Kannayya, an eponymous leader of this caste, is ofsouH 
significance as showing the original occupation of the casM 
or at any rate its ideal. He was a devotee of Siva and M* 
finding fault with the usual form of worship in which tli8 
worshipper placed a dish of food before his god but snbsf 
quently ate it himself. When, in order to test him, Goi- 
Siva surprised him in an inaccessible jungle in the g"-""" 
a hungry guest and asked for food, he was offere( 
meat of an animal killed in the jungle, and when atteri 
while the guost was in danger of losing an eye from diseas", 
Kannayya plucked out his own and offered to replace l^i* 
poor wayfarer's lost organ. Siva was of course gr^f"' 
fied and offered the devotee some boon. But he was tj"'" 
content with his lot and would have none of it. B.e ii*^ 
all that he wanted, a gruel in an earthen pot, childrc- 
round a common earthen eating plate, a burning fagS" 
or light and a highway for robbery, what more needed M 



Their early habits well fitted them for the arroj o^ 
which in later times they became a most important ele- 
ment. They were largely employed in the rank and file 
of the armies of Vijianagar Empire. They gradually spread 
to the south, and by the. time of Hyder Ali, they not only 
constituted the pick of his army, but many of the caste had 
set themselves up as petty chiefs known as Palyegars who 
had also men of the same caste in their armies. Buchanan 
writing in 1800 says of them : — 

Tliroughout these hills (near Magadtf Bangalore District), which 
extend northward from Gapaladurga, are many cultivated spots in 
which dnring Tippoo's government were settled many Baydaru or 
hunters who received twelve pagodas (£4-6s) a year and served as 
irregular troops whenever required. Being accustomed to pursue tigers 
and deer in the woods, they were excellent marksmen with their match- 
locks, and indefatigable in following their prey ; which in the time 
of war, w*8 the life and property of every helpless creature that came 
in their way. During the wars of Hyder and his son, these men were 
cliief instruments in the terrible depradations committed in the lower 
Camatic. 1 hey were also frequently employed with success against 
the Polyagars, whose followers were men of a similar description. At 
present, as they receive no pay, they are obliged to apply more closely 
to agriculture ; for in that way they always employed their leisure ; 
and there is a prospect of their becoming a quiet and industrious people 
although they still retain their arms and an anxious desire for 
plunder. 

With the advent of more peaceful times, this expecta- 
tion about the habits and occupation of these people has 
been fully realized. Many of them are employed as village 
watchmen or Talaris, and also find employment as peons 
in the PoHce and Revenue Departments of Government. 

They seem to be originally a Telugu speaking people, Language, 
but after long settlement, those of the Kannada districts 
have adopted that language as their mother tongue. 

The following endogamous divisions are found in the Bndoga- 
caste: — ^^^^ ^i^- 



sions. 



Uru BSdas (^ao^j eS^^do) called in Telugu, Ghinna Boyis 

Mydsa Bedas {^^^ eS^^tf^) Sometimes called Pedda Boyis 
(*d^ 23J9tcao OToaL^) and Chenchfts («^o£*oe/)). 

Gtidisi or gudlu Bedas (^^^ eS^z^do) called also rt)o;^85J9^ca^ 
^0^ and nicknamed ^^^^ e*t^oe;s3stf o^) (cross-handed). 

Mdremmana Bddas (s^^ddo^S 83^;idj) also called MutydU 

amma or Urume Bedas (5:?^^^e;do^ e5qJo3i> enxJjsSj ^^z^da) 

and Sadara BMas (^^ sS^^doj, 

B2 



Hdlu fJedas {^^^ Ovidd)^ 
Monda Be das (53^»oi< c5^*^o). 

There are a few more divisions such as those named Ba- 
ri]ca{^^^), GoHgai^M^^), Gaddalahala (r^zi^v^v)^ Muddaln 
^oSddiS^vd) and Patra {^^) which are returned as endogamous. 

It is, however, probable that they are nothing but 
synonyms of one or another of the divisions already 
mentioned. 

Uru Bedas are by far the largest division of the 
caste, and are so called because of their residence in 
towns and villages, unlike, for example, Monda Bedas, 
a wandering tribe, who are beggars by profession. 

Myasa Bedas are found mostly in the Chitaldrug 
District. They profess to derive their name from 
niesha (^^^A). a goat, the nnme of the tirst sign of the 
Zodiac, Aries. They form an interesting division and have 
some peculiar customs such as circumcision, and ab- 
staining from eating fowls and pigs. They lived mostly in 
jungles till recently ; many have since taken to living in 
towns and villages. It deserves to be ascertained how 
far their customs have been moulded by Mussulman in- 
fluences. They seem to be the same as the forest tribe 
known as Cheuchus. 

Gudisi or gudlu Bedas C^^^Jo, rtjcS^ a^zi^d) are so called 
on account of their living in gndlu or temporary huts. 
They are an inferior division. 

The significance of the torm Sadara Beda could not 
be ascertained. The appellation of Halu Bedas {i,e. milk 
Bedas) is used to indicate their superiority to other divi- 
sions. 

Monda* fiedas are said to be the descendants 
of a man of the Mandala (sfootft») exogamous section, who 
through ignorance married a girl of the same section. This 
was discovered too late and the couple were expelled from 
the village and were made to live outside, — eking out 
their living by beggary. Even now persons of this divi- 
sion never enter the houses of the other Bedas, and 
they are not allowed to beg from the people of the Mandala 
section. 



* Monda (sSuioSJ) means in Kannada, an indolent or rude or obsti- 
nate fellow 



The caste is divided into a number of cxogarnous Exogamous 
divisions, and their integrity is kept up with the utmost ^visions, 
scrupulousness. The tradition regarding the origin of those 
divisions is as follows : — 

» 

The descendants of Valmiici by his twelve sons fell 

out with one another and had a fight amongst themselves, 

in the course of which many lives were lost. The eldest 

of these sons called Mandala-Manibattu-Razu (s^^oiJws*)?^^^ 

o^«*) hearing of the carnage, went to the scene of the 

quarrel to reprimand them. The combatants were afraid 

of meeting him and fleeing from the place hid themselves 

in various peaces. After a search they were discovered, 

some hiding under washerman's tubs, some in ant-hills, 

some in hills and such other places. The chief divided thom 

into separate groups, distinguished each by the hiding 

place of its representatives, himself becoming the head of 

the Manda division. Even now on marriage and other 

occasions, a tdrnbuia is given in the name of Mandalamaui- 

battu Razu and sometimes in that of his servant also who 

belonged to the An ki la section. Some of the exoi'amous 

divisions are named in the appendix. 

There are said to be altogether 101 such divisions, but 
the names of all of them could not be ascertained. Most of 
them are apparently totemistic and as usual bear the names 
of plants and animals. But except in a few instances, — not 
however, quite authenticated, no special regard seems to be 
paid to the particular totem,^ in any respect. 

There are no hypergamous divisions. 

The names of children a: e generally taken either from Supersti- 
those of their household gods or of their ancestors. In ^^^^^l^ 
some families on the 5th or the 7tli day of the birth of a 
child, an elderly woman consults a Korama woman, pro- 
fessing to be a soothsayer, as to the name to be given to 
the child. The Korama woman, after consulting her signs 
in her usual manner, gives out the name, which generally 
happens to be the name of the family god or of an ancestor 
of the child's parents. Only one name is given; but 
sometimes an additional name is tacked on just before 
marriage if a match otherwise agreeable to all parties, 
is found not to answer the tests of astrological calcu* 
lation. 



names. 



Ther3 are no names specially appropriated by this 
caste ; the following are given as examples of common 
names occurring therein : — 

Male 
Kadiriga (*^07<) 
Sanjiva (?^oe3^5i) 

Mara (5i»d) 
Bora (e5^^) 

Ndga (p^^) 
Konda (=#J»otf) 



Female 
Kadiri {"^^^^ 
Sanjim (TioeS^a) 

Bommi {^^^S 
O'bi (to«2)) 
Yerri {^^) 
Ghau4amwU' {^'^^^%) 
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Nicknames are given either to denote occupation or to 
describe size and appearance, such as A'vula Vddu, a 
cowherd ; Gorralo4u (7^^^«i»^2^) sheep tender ; Chewulod\ 
(^^f&^ri;^) long eared ; Motodu (sS^^W^*)) dwarf. 

A child born after the parents have successively lost 

a number of children in childhood, is thrown on a manure 

heap placed on a sieve and taken back. Sometimes it is 

"* thrown on its face. Its right nostril is bored and a nose 

screw put on. ' 

Names like the following are given to such children :— 
Tippa (^^^) ; Tippi (^^) a manure heap ; Bdrla (^^) Bdrli 
(w^) thrown on the face ; Gunda (^otf) Qundi (^oft) 
round stone; PulldkuJodu (^^li^'^^^S^^^) thrown-out leaves; 
ParadesH (^^i%) foreigner ; Pdresi {^^^ii) one cast out ; 
Adavi (e5tf§^) jungle; Kalla {"^U) stone; Oidaga (^5*^ hawk; 
Katiga (^atlrt) a man of the desert ; Javardva (wsJosdo) 
or Yama, the god of death ; SachchSvddu {^%g^^^^) one 
likely to die. 

When an unusual number of girls are born in suc- 
cession, the last born child is given the name of 8ant-a7nmo> 
(«»oa(sij^) or Sakamma {^^^^^ these names meaning that the 
female children are enough and are no more needed. The 
belief is that thereafter no female children would be born, 
and if the mother gives birth to any children at all, they 
would all be male ones. The saying is " ^^^^ ^^-^ t^c^^ 
tf^^o eS^^o ^^^^" which means that Santammas (denoting 
female children) are enough and Benavannas (standing 
for males) are wanted. 

Marriage. Polygamy is allowed though as a matter of fact, it is 

rarely resorted to except when such reasons as barrenness, 
or incurable disease, of the first wife exist. Polyandry is 
unknown. 



A marriage is either regular or irregular, the latter 
is yd somewhat in lower repute and in variously known as 
Mike (*^«^ union), Stru4ike (W^*, the giving of a 
woman's garment as a present by the man). 

Marriage in the section to which either one's own 
mother, pafcBrnal grandmother or maternal grandmother 
belongs, is allowed, provided this section is different from 
tkat of the person. The only other formula not covered by 
the rule of exogamy is that the boy and the girl should not 
be related to each other either by affinity or by analogy 
as brother and sister or parent and child. Two sisters 
may be married by one man, and two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Marriage with an elder sister's daughter is 
sanctioned, but one may marry a yoimger sister's daughter 
only when inevitable, as when a widower cannot procure 
any other girl to marry. A sister's daughter may be marri- 
ed to a man's son, in which case the man himself cannot 
marry another daughter of the same sister. 

Marriage is generally of adults, though infants are 
often so united. A woman may remain without marriage 
all through her life, though few or none do so by choice. 
A woman dying without marriage is carried by men with- 
out a bier and interred with the face downwards, no fu- 
neral ceremonies being observed. 

The negotiations for a regular marriage are carried on Ceremonies 
by the parents or guardians of the parties, the initiative of marriage. 
being generally taken by the male's side. The astrologer 
is consulted and where the horoscopes are wanting, the 
stars corresponding to the first letters of the names of the 
parties according to a settled convention, are taken as 
representing the nativity of the parties. If they are 
pronounced to be suitable, a day is fixed by him and the 
contracting parties exchange betel-leaves with nuts as an 
earnest of their agreement, in the presence of the elders. 
The girl is given a present of a cloth and a feast is 
generally held. After this the girl cannot be given in 
marriage to another without the consent of the other 
party. This preliminary event is however non-essential 
and is often omitted or considerably shortened. 

The ceremonies of marriage proper begin with Devar^ 
^ta or god'p feast. Five new earthen pots painted red and -- 
^bite are brought from the potter's house and some date 
fruits, uncooked rice, and dhall^ glass bangles and some 
other articles are placed in each of them, with an oil light in 



each of the earthen dishes covering them as lids. These pots 
with a ktildsa {i,e. a small metallio vessel with a cocoanut 
over it) are placed in a room set apart tor the purpose and 
worshipped as representing the marriage deity. A dinner 
also is given, sheep or goats being specially killed for the 
occasion. 

On the second day, chappara or marriage booth is con- 
structed. This should have twelve posts of which one is 
called the rnilk post or marriage pillar and should be green 
wood of the mango or RdlaviUd tree. Tn the night, the bride's 
party repair to a place outsijde the town, where on a spot 
washed with cowdung water, they place cooked food on 
three plantain leaves as an offering, and consecrate it with 
water dyed red with saffi'on and lime, and return home 
without looking back. 

On the third day, the bride and bridegroom are bathed 
in their respective houses. They are seated on plank 
seats and are besmeared with saffron, and the ceremony 
is known as ^3^^ ^^ or tlio sr.ffron ceremony or s^orfrfpS^i 
®^*^ or bride or bridegroom ceremony. 

The fourth is the chief day of the ceremony. 
Early in the morning the bridegroom is brought to the 
bride's house, fie is made to sit by the side of the bride. 
The village barber comes and pares the nails of the bride 
and bridegroom. Then the couple are given a batli 
called m.ale niru in Kanuada and toda niHii in 
Telugu. They stand one stooping over the other, and some 
married women pour water from four vessels. After this 
the bridegroom is sent out with a party to a place outside 
the village and sits under a tree. From there a pro- 
cession of the people of his party go to the bride's house, 
taking with them in a bamboo box jewels and cloths in- 
tended for her and other sundry articles such as rice, fruit 
and other edible articles, which they present to the bride. 
Then her party go in proces^jion led by a married woman 
carrying a kalasa in her hand. They in their turn bring 
to the bridegroom cloths, toe-rings, hhashinga or the 
marriage coronet and other presents. The bridegroom 
puts on all these tilings and holding a dagger is taken to the 
marriage b(3oth. The two parties meet near the marriage 
pavilions and a show of lesistancc is offered by ,each party 
throwing lialf-[)ounded rice (called o^^Sv^d^) j^^ the other. 
The bridegroom is conducted to the marriage dais and 
is made to stand there. In the meantime the bride is 



decorated and is brought to the pandril with the bhdshinga 
and placed standing opposite the bridegroom with a cloth 
held as a screen between tbem. The Pnrohit is then called 
in, and the bride and bridegroom throw on each other's 
head some cummin seed .and jaggory, the girl if small in 
statm-e being held up by her maternal uncle or other near 
relative. 

The tali* is touched by all those present, and the bride- 
groom with the countenance and blessing of the men as- 
sembled, ties it round the neck of the bride. Both the bride 
and the bridegroom tie the kankanaf to their wrists and 
stand facing each other. Their hands are joined together 
and hold a cocoanut on which milk is poured first by the 
parents of the bride, and then by those of the bridegroom, 
and then by the whole assembly. 

The married couple then sit side by side with the 
fringes of their cloths tied together. Some elderly married 
women besmear them with saffron and put over them sese, 
that is rice from both their hands first on the knees, then 
on the shoulders and then on the heads of the happy couple. 
The assembly then disperses after the distribution of Pan* 
stipa7'i. 

In the evening the couple are shown the star called 
Arundhati.J 

Another ceremony that takes place that day, is that of 
partaking of ^^ or common meal. Two or three persons 
from both sides sit together and eat food from a common 
dish to indicate the union of both the parties. 

On the last day called the Nagavali day, the kankana 
or wrisfc thread is taken off and puja is made to what is 
called Simliasana (or seat) and to a heap of arecanut and 
betel-leaves and the latter articles distributed to the as- 
sembly- A certain order is observed in temfewZn-giving : 
Kannayya (the eponymous hero), Valmiki and the house- 
hold deity are named first and then the local caste head 
[Katte Mane Yajaman) and the convener (or beadle), and 
tlien tlie others of the assembly get the leaves in turn. 

* The small gold disc worn by a married woman as a symbol of the 
married state. 

t This is a twisted thread of black and white wool, with a turmeric 
foot and an iron-ring tied to it. 

X Arundhati is the wife of Vasishta, the sage, and is believed to be 
in the constell»tion of stars known as the Great Bear, 
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The next two days are employed in oompUmentny 
visits and feasting among the two parties. 

EzpenMB. rpjj^ bride's price or tera in Kannada, and oli (W>) in 

Telugu, is Bs. 12. But a discount of 1^ Bs. is allowed 
if asked for, except when a widower marries a maid, when 
the full amoant of tera namely Bs. 12, and sometimes 
even a Mddu (5*w*>) of 1 J Bs. more is levied. 

Marriage expenses in a family of moderate means amoant 
to the bride's party to Bs. 30 ; the bridegroom's party in- 
cur about Bs. 100, to be spent on jewels, tera and feed- 
ing expenses. There is no particular feeling that the pre- 
sent expenditure is in any way exorbitant ; and no move- 
ment in favor of reduction is discernible or indeed called 
for. 

Puberty. When a girl first shows signs of womanhood, she is 

considered impure for three days, and does not come in 
contact with the other meinbers of the family. She cannot 
use the metal plate for eating her meal which is placed on 
leaves for her. She bathes on the fourth day and the 
washerman supplies her with a fresh washed cloth. A shed 
of green leaves (generally of Margosa), is put up on an 
auspicious day, in which the girl remains apart for three 
nights getting a particularly rich food consisting of cocoanut, 
gingelly, pulses and jaggory, the while. She is exhi- 
bited in the evenings seated, dressed and decorated, in the 
company of married women who congregate for the show. 
Songs are sung and saffron and kunkuma and pan-supari 
are distributed to all the visitors. During this period the 
^ girl is kept awake at nights and is allowed to sleep only in 
day time, for fear that some evil spirit (which prowls 
about only in the dark) might take^hold of her. 

Intimation of the event is sent by the village washer- 
man to the parents of the husband of such girl if she is 
already married, and it is considered the correct thing for 
the husband and wife beginning to live together within 
sixteen days. If the girl should happen to be unmarried, 
they try to get her married within the year of her attain- 
ing this age. They have a saying that a third head should 
not appear in the year of marriage, and so where the girl 
that is married is already of an age to live in her husband's 
company, the common living is put off for at least three 
months. 
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Widow marriage is allowed and generally pracstised Widow 
but the form differs considerably from the regular marri- n^a-rriag®. 
age, and is styled union or kvdike or the giving of a cloth 
to wear (*^er\)a*j or the tying of a tali. 

The ceremony is simple and generally comes off in the 
evening. The match as may be expected is as a rule 
settled by the consent of the parties and in most cases 
is preceded by a de facto union. The head and others of the 
caste assemble in front of the woman's house who comes 
out after having had a bath. The new husband presents 
her with a new cloth which she puts on. The Yajman to 
whom their intention is formally announced gives his sanc- 
tion to the union. Thereafter the husband ties the tali 
wliich is the essential and the binding portion of the cere- 
mony, A fine called Kannayyana Kanike (*«^^^ w^J*) 
is levied from the man. Pan-supari is distributicd and a 
feast is held afterwards. The same form is observed in the 
case of divorced women remarrying, and of an unmarried 
girl who has clandestinely conceived being married to her 
Jover ; sometimes this form is also resorted <.o in preference 
to the more regular one to save expense. 

A woman married in this form has certain disabilities. 
She is not allowed to take part in the ceremonies of a regu- 
lar marriage and is not, allowed even to enter the marriage 
pandal. She cannot carry the kalasa on any auspicious day. 
Her issue for two or three generations at least are de- 
prived of the privileges of regular marriage. The hudike 
marriage section is kept separate, and in some places be- 
comes so defined that these disabilities continue to attach 
to it for generations together. 

With regard to the right of inheritance, as soon as a 
widow is remarried, she becomes divested of her rights to 
the previous husband's property and even her children 
continue in his family. This is of course compensated for 
by the acquisition of title to her second husband's 
property. 

A widow cannot marry any one belonging to her first 
husband's gotra or division ; much less therefore his elder 
or younger brother. 

Loss of caste and adultery are good grounds for Divorce, 
divorce. The aggrieved party, generally the husband, 
complains to the caste Yajman regarding the conduct 
oi his partner and obtains his sanction for divorce in 
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the caste assembly who fully enter into the details and find ' 
out which party is to blame. If the charge is made out 
against the wife, the husband tears her tali in token of 
separation and gets back the jewels which he might have 
given her during their conjugal life. He has to pay a fine 
to the caste. 

The woman thus divorced is married in kudike form, 
to another (generally her paramour) who pays to tlie 
:previous husband, the tera amount and the expenses of the 
marriage, and has also to pay a fine to the caste and stand 
the expense of feediDg the castemen. It is said that 
adultery on the part of the husband is also a good reason 
for divorce and the husband in this case gets back neither 
the tera amount nor the marriage expenses. 

If the married woman is guilty of adultery with a 
man of the same or a higher caste it can be expiated for at 
the option of the husband by payment of a small fine to 
the caste. 

• 

The practice of making 'Basavis^* of women obtains in 
this caste. The reasons that lead a parent to take this step 
are generally one of the following: — When there are no 
male children, the eldest daughter may be converted to a 
Basavif when she remains permanently in her father's 
house, inherits the property and in all possible respects 
takes the place of a son. This may be done in accordance 
with a vow t^ken when the girl is afflicted with any dan- 
gerous illness, this conversion into a Basavi being, in oppo- 
sition to all civilized notions, regarded as a dedication 
to God's service. 

The dedication of Basavi is made by a ceremony 
which, as far as possible, resembles a marriage. The Ghapp- 
ra (marriage pavilion) with 12 pillars is erected, a procession 
goes to a temple wlier*e the girl is seated by the side of a 
dagger and the tali (marriage emblem) tied to her by the 
Piirohit ov by a maternal uncle or maternal uncle's son. A 
feast is given to the castemen ; and after three days the 
girl is free to take to her bed any man who is not of a 
lower caste than her own. The first person who receives 



*Near Kurabatti Mailari ('^o^"*. 5^*40*0) temple, it is said that 
Basavis are dedicated in a large nnmber on the day of Grod's marriage. 
(««o»irSj»\<ja)^ The ceremony is very simple. Girls are brought to tlie 
temple after bathing and in front of it kankanas and talis are tied to 
them. They have to sleep that night in the temple. 
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lier fevors has generally to pay her father the expenses 
incurred by him for making her a Basavi. Her issue be- 
come legitimate and are entitled to a share of their grand- 
father's property. For purposes of marriage, the issue of 
such Basavi are as eligible as those of the regular marriage 
division. 

Besides these, who are known as born Basavis {pvtpi 
hasavi, ^gjW^eWS)^ there is yet another class of public women 
called Kulam Biddalu {'if^^o^U^v^'j or children of the caste 
who are dedicated as follows : — 

A widow even with issue and a divorced woman may 
be made children of the caste after paying a fine to the 
caste and standing the expense of a feast according to her 
means. She asks for permission formally at the meeting 
of the caste men, who as a token of consent give her a 
handful of the food prepared for the feast which she 
partakes of along with them. She has thereafter the license 
to share her bed with strangers (not of an inferior caste) 
as a /^a.s/i?;i has. The chief distinction between the two is 
that the issue of a Basavi are regarded as legitimate for 
all purposes while those of a daughter of the caste, though 
legitimate, rank only as the issue of a * Kudike ' or con- 
ventional marriage. 

From the above, it may be inferred that sexual license 
before marriage is not visited with any . condign punish- 
ment. When an unmarried girl becomes pregnant, she 
will be married to her paramour in hidike form if he is of 
the same caste. If he would not have her or is of a higher 
caste, a fine will be levied and she will be made a child of 
the caste, but if the paramour is of lower caste she loses 
her caste. 

In cases of regular marriages no courtship is known, 
and the parents of the parties bring about the connection. 
But the kudike marriages are as a rule by courtship and 
consent of the parties. The average age of the boy to 
marry may be taken as about eighteen. 

The dead among them are buried except such as are Death and 
afflicted with leprosy or other incurable cutaneous diseases, fnneral 
whose bodies are burnt. ceremonies. 

On the death of a person, the body is washed and 
wrapped up in a new cloth. Two new earthen pots are 
brought, and in one of them a small quantity of rice is 
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Cooked in front of the house. But this ceremony is very 
often dispensed with. The body is placed on a bier made of 
bamboo or Kalli (Euphorbia Tirukalli), Betel -leaves and nuts 
are crushed and the paste is put in the mouth of the dead 
body. The relatives and friends of the deceased put rice in 
the eyes of the deceased's body and sometimes beat their 
mouths. After this, the body is carried by four persons 
to the burial ground, the chief mourner heading the 
procession with fire in one hand and the pot with tke 
cooked rice in the other. As soon as the carriers and mourn- 
ers pass away, a woman in the house, if present, a widow, 
sprinkles cowdung water on the place where the body had 
been kept and cleans it. Half the way, the body is kept 
on the ground and balls of cooked rice are thrown around 
the body. It is then carried straight to the burial ground. 
By this time, a Madij^a of the village will have^ dug 
a grave ready, for which labor a small fee is paid. 
The body is carried round the grave three times and is then 
lowered into it. The bier is taken out, together with any 
jewels which the deceased might have worn at the time 
of death. The body is then laid on the back with the head 
y to the South and the grave is closed in. A small moucd 
is raised on the ground, and four quarter-anna pieces are 
buried, on the four corners of it. Another anna is placed on 
the grave for Icd^upapa (^^^i^) and is intended to be the 
price of the ground taken up for the grave, and this is 
taken by the Holeya of the village. Thereafter the chief 
mourner, with an earthen pot filled with water, is made to 
go round the grave three times, and at the end of each turn, 
a stone is thrown at the vessel by some by-stander, so as to 
make a hole. With the water thus leaking he comes three 
rounds and then breaks the vessel on the grave with his back 
turned towards it and goes away without looking back. Tlie 
chief mourner and the persons that carried the body wash 
themselves in a tank or river and return home in wet cloths. 
By this time, the house has been cleaned and on the spot 
where the deceased expired, has been kept a light on a win- 
now {^^) and an Yakka twig, which the party must see 
before they go to their houses. 

If the deceased is only a child or unmarried girl, no 
ceremony is observed and the body is carried in the arms 
to the burial place and interred. 

On the third day, a ceremony called "^J^^^t^^^^^d^-^ 
(putting food and water to the deceased) takes place. The 
chief mourner with other castemen takes some rice and 
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vegetables to the burial ground and serves them on the grave 
in a plantain leaf. The party withdraw to a distance expect- 
\n<f the crows to come and eat the food. When the crows 
have eaten it, they go to the tank or river, bathe and 
return home. 

No further ceremony is observed till the 12th day. On 
that day the whole house is whitewashed. The chief 
mournep as well as all the Dayadas (agnates) have a bath. 

A Brahman Purohit is called for purifying the house 

with holy water. 'J'hen a party go to the burial ground 

and on the grave are served up various dishes of food '^- 

prepared for the purpose. The chief mourner gets his 

head shaved. After bathing iu the riVer, the party go 

to the temple and return home. All the agnate and 

other relations are invited and treated to a feast. This 

day gifts of cows, shoes, umbrellas and other things are 

given in charity to Brahmans, their number depending 

upon the means of the family. 

In the case of the death of an unmarried jrirl or a 
child, on the 3rd day some milk and edibles are placed on 
the ground and no further ceremony is observed. 

The period of pollution, in the case of adults, is 12 
days and in the case of children, 3 days. During this 
period, the near agnates do not put on the caste mark, or eat 
any sweet substance or drmk milk. They should not 
enter other's houses, much less touch them. 

These men do not perform sraddhas ; but on the new- 
moon day in the month of Dhadrapada and on the new year's 
day, they make puja in the names of their deceased ancestors. 
They instal a Kalasa in the house, place near it new cloths, 
bum frankincense and offer prayers to it. They invite 
their caste men to a dinner. 

Outsiders belonging to any recognized higher castes Admission 
are, though of course rarely, admitted into the Beda caste, of outsiders, 
a formal ceremony being observed for the purpose. The 
headmen of two or three Eattemanes or caste guilds as 
well as other castemen are assembled, due notice being 
given of the purpose of the meeting. Then the person who 
wishes to be admitted comes to the assembly and prostrat- 
ing himself before it, begs that he be admitted into the 
caste. A consultation is held and is sometimes prolonged 
for two or three days during which time, the members are 
fed at the expense of the applicant. A fine together with 
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a hana or 4 annas as Kannayya's tax (devoted to the 
temple of that idol) is levied from the neophyte who is 
purified with the five products of the cow, his tongue be- 
ing slightly branded with heated K^ld. He is also made 
to drink holy water from a temple. Then the castemen 
sit down to a feast given at his expense, at which he has 
to receive a morsel from each of the elders before the feed- 
ing begins and partake of the food thus collected with 
the permission of the assembly which is given in a set for- 
mula that there is no longer any impediment (dosha). 

Such perversion from higher castes is generally due to 
the man having illicit relation with some woman of the caste. 
Such a recruit becomes a member of the caste for all practi- 
cal purposes, and marries the woman, however, in an in- 
ferior marriage, the stigma of which may stick on to his 
descendants for two or three generations. 

Law of in- They follow ordinarily the Hindu Law of inheritance. 

heritance. Jii^ifajn \Manevdiatana in Kannada) or affiliation of the 

son-in-law is practised — and such son-in-law gets a share 
equal to that of a son. A Basavi daughter also gets an 
equal share with her brothers, and when she dies, if the 
family is undivided, her sons step into her place and are 
entitled to her share. A destitute sister is generally given 
a cow and a cloth every year. 

Social sta- The B^das are generally considered as low caste 

*^' people, and therefore Brahmans and other Dwija or twice- 

born classes do not touch them. But they can draw water 
in the village well, the village barber shaves them and 
pares their nails and the washerman washes their clothes. 

In the matter of eating meat, t hey are allowed great 
latitude. Even jackals and some of the lizard tribe are 
allowed to them ; and though beef is permitted and indeed 
cannot be refused when offered at a feast, many of them 
seem to draw a line there, and do not eat cows and buffa- 
loes. The lowest well-known caste with which the Bedas 
eat is Kuruba and only Agasa (washerman) Madiga (village 
cobbler) and Holeyas eat in Beda's houses. 

They employ Brahmans for auspicious ceremonies 
such as marriage, and these Brahmans do not suffer in 
their status by such employment. But for funeral or 
minor ceremonies, Dasaris and Satanis are called in. But 
on the 12th day after death, the Brahman purohit has to 
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cleanse tho house with water purified by the i-ecitation of 
holy words. 

The Be4a8 belong to what is . called Nine Phanas Tribal Con- 
or left hand section. They have a caste council at which stitution. 
tbeir tribal disputes are settled. It is presided over by a 
ieadman, who has under him a servant or a beadle known 
as Kondigddu (*«oa7wi*)^. The jurisdiction of a 
ieadman is called KaUemane, and any matter affecting the 
caste such as admission of an outsider, hirfike marriage, 
dedication of a girl as a Basavi or a Kularnbi44<^ comes before 
hiin for settlement. Any transgression of the caste rules 
is punished by him. And for all this service, he re- 
ceives marydde (*^^) or the conventional fee and a 
special tdmhula. When however a dispute of a verv 
serious nature affecting not only one Kaftemane but several, 
has to be settled, Yajamaris of several Kattemanes are 
collected. There is at the head of several Kaffemanes^ 
a FJom or chief whose presence is necessary only in cases 
of e:reat importance. In marriage and other occasions, the 
Dora or chief, also gets a tdmfydla with a small fee. 

They are Vaishnavas and worship "Vishnu under the Religion, 
different names of Venkataramana, Chennaraya, Narasimha 
and others. Some of them have also Siva as their family 
God and go on pilgrimage to Nanjangud, the chief place 
of Siva worship in the State. Their guru or spiritual 
leader, is a Srivaishnava BrHhmin who pays occasional 
^aits, gives them Ghakrankitam (branding) and holy water 
and receives his fees. Among the minor goddesses wor- 
shipped by Bed as are Gangamma. Mariamma, Kavellemma, 
Lakkamma, Payamma, Odisilamma, Marigamraa, Dur- 
gamma, and Challapuramma. 



Gangamma (river or water God) is generally wor- 
shipped either at the riverside or near a tank or other 
reservoir of water. A place is selected and cleaned with 
^ater. Three or five or seven stones are set up on which 
saffron is put on. Incense is burnt, a new cloth is kept 
iiear the images, and cocoanut is broken. After the wor- 
ship, the cloth may be worn by any female member in the 
house. This worship is specially confined to women, and 
^'0 bloody sacrifices are offered. The other Goddesses are 
worshipped some in groves, and some in temples, per- 
Qianently dedicated to them. Sacrifices of sheep, goats 
^Qd fowls are very freely offered and partaken of by the 
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devotees. Fridays and Tuesdays are the days set apart 
for the worship, but the worship of Gangamma is always 
confined to a Monday. 

To Mari, the village Goddess, a he-buffalo is sacri- 
ficed. This worship, though performed by this caste, is 
done at the instance of the whole village. In the central 
portion of the village, a temporary shed is erected and in 
it an image generafly of some grotesque or hideous form is 
installed. The whole village population, except Brahmans, 
Jains and Lingayats, carry their offerings to the Goddess 
and the more superstitious of these excepted persons also 
sometimes send votive offerings. In the night, a he- 
buffalo is sacrificed* The remains of the animal are then 
divided among the 12 members comprising the village 
corporation. As most of them however do not eat buffalo 
flesh, their shares are taken by the village cobbler or 
Madiga. 

Munisvara {^^c^^^^) is another object of common wor- 
ship, not only among the Bedas, but also among other 
lower castes. He is believed to be the soul of a saint 
who lived at a time beyond memory and is said to reside in 
trees. Under a tree, which is said to be the dwelling 
place of this spirit, a small temple, hardly big enough for 
one to get in, is built and two or three stones installed 
therein in the name of this spirit. Sometimes bells are 
tied to the branches, and when they are shaken by the 
wind, the sounds are attributed to the sylvan deity. He 
is considered as an evil spirit and as always waiting for an 
opportunity to enter the body of persons passing near and 
bring on sickness to the victim. He is much dreaded and 
to propitiate him, occasional offerings of sheep, goats, fowls 
and cooked articles, are made. The animals sacrificed are 
eaten by the votaries but other articles such as cooked rice, 
plantains, &c., are left under the tree. They also name 
their children after this deity. 

The spirits of such diseases as, cholera and smallpox, 
are also worshipped. Serpent worship is also common 
among them, the belief being that by this skin disease and 
the diseases of the eye, ulceration in the ear, are cured. 

Omens, In common with the other castes of similar status, they 

believe in omens*, and the following are a few of them. 

* Omens are not a specially * caste ' institution. They are a matter 
of general belief and observance with persons who hstve not passed a 
certain stage of mental culture. 
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Oood omens — A crow, a biifd called hiLli>hakki (w*tA)^) 
or a crow pheasant {lio^a^&a^) passing from left to right 
i^hen starting on a journey ; a kite (garuda or Brahmin 
kite] passing from right to left ; toddy pots, dead body, 
or flowers being carried, or a married woman coming, 
from the opposite direction. 

Among bad Omens tnay be mentioned, the crossing 
of the birds named above in a contrary direction, a ser- 
pent crossing the path, or the meeting with a barber or 
a carrier of fire-wood when setting out on any business. 

Belief in oiacles and witchcraft is general. 

They follow their original profession of hunting in Occnpatioii. 

the jungles only nominally, and have settled down to 

agriculture as their chief occupation. As is the case 

with all agricultural classes in the State, many are petty 

raijatwari occupants of lands, paying revenue direct to 

Government ; while many cultivate the lands of others as 

tenants on **i;ara," generally paying half the produce to the 

superior holder. The system of joint-ownership of village 

]ands is not in force anywhere in the State. Some who 

are village watchmen known as Talaris have some free 

lands (service inam) or get a recognized quantity of grain 

from each raiyat at the harvest time. Several of them are 

landless day labourers, earning wages varying from two 

to five annas a day. There are no nomadic cultivators in 

tbe caste* 

They have many beliefs, some superstitious and some Afrricultn- 
empirical, in regard to the agricultural operations, which ral super- 
however are common to almost all of the cultivating classes stitions. 
in the State, and which are embodied in popular s»iyings, 
such for example as the following. The first ploughing of 
the season must be commenced on a Sunday or a Thursday. 
No ploughing should be done on Mondays. Seed should 
not be sown on Mondays and Tuesdays. There are some 
popular sayings about the efficacy of rains in certain speci- 
fied seasons. 

A scare crow (generally an old earthen pot with eyes 
and other marks of the face roughly daubed over) placed 
on the top of cross sticks dressed with rags, is often set up 
ill fields with the double object of frightening away birds 
^nd beasts, and averting the evil eye. 

When undertaking any important work such as the 
sinking of a well or building a house, it is usual to worship 
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^ (lanesha ' made of cowdung, in the form of a cone. Some^ 
times a goat or sheep or a fowl is sacrificed on such occa- 
sions. 

If an eclipse of the Sun or the Moon occurs when 
the crops are standing, sometimes the owners of the fields 
bathe and sacrifice a sheep or goat to the field. Boiled rice 
is mixed with the blood of the sacrificed animal and scat- 
tered all over the field. 

Dress. There is nothing peculiar in their dress. Men gener- 

ally put on short drawers reaching to the knees -some- 
times only a loin cloth. Their women wear Sire like other 
Sudras without dividing the skirt, but such of them as are 
not Basavis do not wear bodices. In the larger places,- there 
is however an improvement and family wdmen also use 
this article of dress. 



APPENDIX 
(Names of Kula») 



1 



. Mandala (5iiorft.)=Herd of cattle 

3 Muchch.ala {^i^%^) 

4 Sdkela (?>^«) 

5 Kdrmgetula i'^^^'^*') 

6 Chinnamagala {^^ic^riv) 

7 Manegala {^^^) 

8 Pega4ap6tula (SrtrfsS*^*^) 

9 Ghinnarndkila {a^j,^^») 

10 FeddamdHla {^^a^i=^^) 

11 0/iiwaZa («*^5i^«J) Ants 

12 Gujjala i^^^*^) 

13 Si66tia O'^^so*') 

14 £?rfu A-on^aZa (a^^'*'«o«^)=Sev^^n lulls 

15 Ga«^at;a'ram« (rtortn^doo)=NaTne of a place 

17 Po^M^tt (?5«'^^«'^)=He-bufEaloe3 

18 Mallelu (doe^«J)=Jassamin 

19 ^nfce'^a («<«??«) 

20 Settila {^Hi^) 

21 Muchchatla {'^^''Vi) 

22 J^a/iwia (55&J^«)=Bugs 

23 Minugnla {?i^^^^) 

24 Fauyala i'^*^) 

25 Gwiamu (rt^si^^)=Pegs 

26 Jemmitdu {^^^^^^') 

27 Yed(/uia (aJizSo^e>)=Oxen 

28 Jerrdbotula (^^f ^*«')=A centipede 

29 Sui-ya (?iJ»'§)=The Sun 

30 C7te/i(Zm {^ozSj)=l!he Moon 

31 Bani^arw (sicm!Jo)=Gold 
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32 MOcha hra {^'>*^'^J) The Globe 

33 KdcU haila ('2f»«*=*^)=A kind of grass 

34 Huraii (a!od?)=Horse gram | 

35 Navme {^^)=li&\\dxi millet 

36 Gannirla (rt«5^^teiF"^=Sweet-scented oleander 

37 Maddala {^^^o^) 

38 Mungala (rfj^ortw) 

39 Ga44,abdrla ('<«^«i5><iF)=Crowbar 

40 Qajjala (J^%^^) 

41 Jdnamala (a^fJsijw) 
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AG AS AS. 

Agasas, or as they are sometimes called Asagas, are Name and 
the washerman class found all over the State. According number. 
to the last Census (1901), their population was 90,902, 
tlie sexes being nearly equal in numbers. About a 
fourth of them are found in the Mysore District; Shimoga 
and Tiimkur contribute each an eighth of the population, 
followed by Bangalore with almost the same number. 

The name by which the caste is most commonlj^ known 
isAgasa {^^^)y Asaga(^?^'^) beiug another form of the word. 
Madivala (od^^^'^'f) or Viraghata Madivaja (S:)^^?^W si^^arotf) is 
the name which they apply to themselves. They also call 
theniRelves, though less usually, Mallige Madevi Vakkalu 
i^^^{ 5:?j^^S) «o=^e;^) or devotees of Mallige Madevi. 

Chakalavandlu, Vannan and Dh6bi are Telugu, Tamil 
and Hindustani equivalents of the Kannada name Agasa, 
In Sanskrit the caste is known by the term Rajaka (^^^). 

Ayyay Appa and Anna are the usual titles affixed to 
the names; sometimes they add the term Setti as their 
Dame ending and their yajaman or headman has the title 
of Omda. 

The meaning of the term Agasa is obscure. Mr. Stu- 
art, Census Superintendent, Madras, in his Report for 1891, 
says that the word is derived from Agasi said to mean a 
turban, a meaning which could not be verified. The term 
^Jftsa seems to be a later form of Asaga. Madivala means 
^ person who makes cloths madi or clean. Viraghata 
^idivafa ii; applied to the caste on account of their sup- 
posed desaent from Virabhadra (^^^^) the son of Siva. 
They are stWled also Mallige Madevi Vakkalu, as they are 
^^^Vdklcdl A or devotees of a goddess known by that name. 
^(ijah mealns a dyer of clothes, corresponding to the 
lamil name Vaniian which means the same thing. 



laii<sUAgp. They speak both Kannada and Telugu according to 

their place of residence. 

Origii, The following story is given to account for the origin 

of the caste. On the occasion of Daksha's sacrifice, 
Virabhadra got his clothes blood-stained when killiuo' 
Daksha and his companions. He appeared before SiVa 
and thoughtlessly allowed his impure garments to come 
in contact with the great god. He was then doomed to 
fall from his high stata, and condemned to expiate his sin 
by washing the clothes of Basava and his followers m 
Kalyan. This was the washerman named Machayya who 
is described as a foUov/er of Basava, in the 21st Chapter of 
the Basava Purana. 

There is another and a more childish story current 
about their origin. Five goddesses, Sarasvati, Lakslini^ 
and Parvati, consorts of the three members of the Triad^ 
and Sachi and Chhaya, wives of Indra and Surya, when in 
their monthly sickness, felt a difficulty in getting some 
one to wash their clothes.* Just then they saw a woman 
coming towards them with a boy, and asked her to do 
this work, p oraising to give whatever she desired as lier 
remuDoration. The w^oman took the clothes to the sea in 
a bundle and findinof no stone slab to wash the clothes on, 
cut off the head of the boy, used his blood as colouring 
matter, eyes as indigo, the flesh as fuller's-earth, the 
back as a slab, legs as fuel and forearms as ironing rods 
and the abdomen as the pot. She obtained fire by pray- 
ing to Agni, the god of tire, and thus cleaning the clothes, 
she took them back to the divine ladies. They were 
naturally gratified at the result, but not finding the boy 
with her, they questioned the w^oman, who reluctantly 
informed them of the use she had made of his p;tfortal 
frame. Highly touched by the act of devotion, tl leytold 
her to call him by name, and when she did so, lo ! the 
boy stood smiling before her. The gods of th e Triad, 
pleased on hearing this, promised her a furtl ,er toflj 
wliicli she formulated as knee-deep water (for washi^.?)' 
ankle-deep food (as wages) and a monopoly o [ washing 
clothes. The A<;as3s ai'e the progeny of this i jqd ol the 
original washerwoman. 



* Washing clothes worn during such period is con,' gideredavet] 

low kind of service ; and when people wish to exhibit ij .gjj contemp 

for others, especially for washermen, they call the* ' ^v8shen> o 

polluted clothes. / "^ 



Basava is said to have converted some of the washer- 
men living in Kalyan into Lingayatas, of which persuasion 
there are found some mon in this caste at present. 

The caste, as found in the State, has two main endog- I^iv^sions. 
amous divisions, based upon tlie language they speak, Kan- 
nada Agasas and Telugu Agasas. 

There are also found in small numbers Mahratta and 
Hindustani Agasas with their name endings of Singh and 
BaVy but they are immigrants of quite a recent date. 

These main divisions neither intermarry nor eat together, 
and the Telugu section is again divided into following sub- 
divisions* which are endogamous. They are : — MuriM- 
niti (s;^oO*o:5&J), Pasiipnndii {t^^^S^s^), Asddi (^^^^), 
EdumoUu {^^^>JK^^^) and Padahura Fmam vaiidU (^^ 
^^^^o^^ozti )^ that is, those of the sixteen j)hdnas. 

It is stated that where marriages of widows are allowed, 
the offspring of such unions form a distinct division with 
which the others do no enter into relations of matrimony; 
but it is likely that the distinction is obliterated in one or ' 
two generations. 

They have no exogamous divisions. In some places, 
the identity of the several families is preserved by their 
allegiance to the same family god, and the memory of their 
relationship is kept up by the aimual or periodical celebration 
of worship in honour of their tutelary deities. Some have 
divisions called after a well-known ancestor in each family 
(^^c6), such as Lakkappana Kalayyana Manetana (^*.^ 
^ m^Q^^ci oSo^^cS'j^ Jogi Siddayyana Manetaua {^^^ '^^J^^^ 
rf ^:i^j^(i'j^ Kempa Lingayyana Manetana (^oi^ €ortcdj^5 
sio33Jrfj^ BqI; these distinctions, however, get lo^t in course 
of time by the common ancestry being forgotten or the 
Worship of a new god being taken up.t 

They have no hypergamous divisions. 



* These divisions appear to be territorial in origin and require furtheA- 
inyestigaticn. 

t A section of these carry on their professional work at night whil® 
others do so'in the day time according to the custoiii of their families- 
But this distinction has no significance in their social relations. 

A few people have returned the following as their exogamous divi- 
sions, namely, Mugilic kida ^5:?oo?\€Jjn5^oe>) j Belli kula (83^ 'B^je;) and 

^alu kula f'So^Vd^^V^ • aud a few otliers Kumhaloru /=5rOoe0^v®^C?^) 

Mui'ug-allorii /o5jod^7l^^j9 ec?oy^ Eiicinavaru (3oJ»g:)(N^5:JcJo ewers) Khan' 

idgadavaru (i)o2<rtej5idoj j but this matter requires verification. 

b2 
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^liyiL^®"**' W'hen a child is born, the mother is confined to a room 

with the child and is considered unclean for 4, 6 or 8 days, 
after which they are bathed and become fit to go into the 
inner house. The purification is done with some ceremony ; 
married women seating the mother and child on a plank 
near a small pit made by the side of the house, smear the 
mother with turmeric and perform arati. This is called 
Guni Sdstra (pit ceremony). 

Some of the castemen are entertained at a dinner, and 
the most elderly member of the caste present suggests the 
name to be given. The mother and the child are seated 
in front of a winnow placed back upwards on a spot 
purified with cowdung and streaked with three lines of red 
earth, to which puja is made by burning incense and offer- 
ing a broken cocoanut. The midwife applies a little butter 
with haje root in the baby's mouth, and calls it by the name 
decided upon. In some places, a number of children are 
invited to a dinner of hncjgi^ and after making a hearty 
meal of it, they are made to repeat the name to be given 
to the child. The child is first put into a swinging cradle 
on the evening of this day, married women invited for the 
occasion singing songs. 

Koracha women are also sometimes consulted before 
the name is fixed upon. But generally, as in other castes, 
the name of the child is given after that of either a deceas- 
ed ancestor or the family god. If after the name is given 
the child should get ill or suffer from other ailment, the 
first name is dropped and a new name given. 

There are n o names peculiar to the caste. Pet names, 
such as Appajee (^^^^), Appayya C^^^^^), Appoda 
y^^jj^), ChinnaPapa(«*4.^^), Puttas4mi (^^?*^sy)) &c., 
are in use. The following names are commonly found : — 



Men 
Pd.pa {^^) 
Timma {^^%) 
Obaliga (t^a)Vrt) 

Muniya {^^^^^^) 
Lenke (^o*) 
Sotla (^^i^) 



Women 

Duggamma {^^^r\^%) 
Kariamma ('^^>^dz^o^) 

Munit {^^'^) 
Timmi l^^^) 
Venkati (sSo^b^Ij) . 

Rami {^^) 



* Rice and broken pulse cooked together with some spices added. 

t Feminine names in Kannada and other Dra vidian Languages end 
in i generally, and amma is added as an honorific suffix and means mother 
or mistress. 



Names of base objects are sometimes given, such as 
Adavappa (^^s:?^ desert man), Gudlappa (^^*^, 2.^-5 spade- 
man), Tippa (^, i.e,, manure heap), Kallappa C^S^^, 2>., 
stone man) and Javaraya (wsz^o^ckJ^, i.e., god of death). 

Adoption is allowed and practised. In general, Adoption. 
brotlier*s sons are selected by preference, but a brother 
cannot be taken in adoption,* * 

Polygamy is not prohibited but is rarely practised. Maniage, 
Want of issue, bodily defect or incurable disease and want 
of additional hands for work, are the principal motives 
to induce a man to take more than one wife. Polyandry 
is unknown. 

Both infant and adult marriages are allowed and prac- 
tised. A girl may even remain without marriage all her 
life-time ; in such a case, she lives as a member of her 
father's family. But a woman without marriage is not 
considered fit to take part in ceremonies and when she dies, 
the funeral ceremonies performed are less formal than for 
a married woman. If an unmarried girl becomes pregnant, 
the parents are placed under a ban which can only be re- 
moved after her marriage in Kudike form to her paramour, 
if he be of the same caste. Should he be of a higher caste, 
he may either join her caste and marry her, or the parents 
have to pay a fine and give a dinner to the caste. The fault 
is then condoned, and the issue is regarded as being born 
in the caste. If an unmarried girl joins a man of a lower 
caste, she is discarded altogether from her community. 

The prohibition to marry agnatic relations (known as 
belonging to the same family) is respected as long as the 
relationship can be traced ; but as there are no exogamous 
nanaes in vogue to keep up the recollection of the family, 
it is likely that the distinction gets lost in confusion in the 
course of two or three generations. 

In marriages, sodara (meaning uterine) relationship, 
that is the relationship of maternal uncle's or paternal 
aunt's daughter is preferred. Marriage with an elder 
sister's daughter is'not only allowed, but it is specially 
favoured. Two sisters may be married either by one man 
or by uterine brothers. The other standard which they 
have in testing the eligibility of the match is that the boy 
and the girl should not, either actually or by analogy, be 
related to each other as parent and child or brother and 
sister. Marriage with younger sister's daughter is 

*Tlie ceremony observed at the time of adoption is similar to that 
ol^served by the Kurubas as described in the account of that caste« 



prohibited. A brother and sister of a family may marry 
Vv sister and brother respectively of another. Barring 
these limits, there are no prohibitions for marriage, based 
either on social status, local position or differences in reli- 
gion or occupation. 

To negotiate the mar^'iage, the father of the boy goes 
to the house of the girl's father accompanied by some 
friends. He tells him : "We have come to eat rice and ghee 
in your house." After eating together, they talk over the 
matter and it is agreed that if other conditions (Salavali 
T^^^'^^^V) are favourable, the match should take place. 
They call this Voppu-rilya (^^^^^) or tambula of agree- 
ment. This is followed by another preliminary ceremony 
called Vhlya-sastra (^^^^^ ceremony of betel-leaves and 
nuts), also at the bride's place, to which the castemen and 
a Jangama are invited. Such business mattvTS as the 
number and value of the jewels to be given to the girl, 
Ave then settled, and if both parties come to an agreement, 
a seat called Sanpamesvara's Gaddige (7;Jort;3o^^d?J ^^^^) is 
improvised, and the bell and spoon of the Ohalavadi is 
placed thereon and puja offered to it. The parties signify 
their agreement by exchange of tdmhula. The new cloth 
brought by the bridegroom's father is presented to the 
girl, who puts on her gala dress, and sits on a plank in the 
assembly of the women. She is also presented with one of 
the jewels agreed to be given at her marriage , and flowers, 
fruit and other presents are placed in her garment. There 
is a dinner served at the end to all the persons assembled. 

oirI^!^5La Marriage proper may take place either at the girVs 

or the boy's house. 

A day previous to the marriage, the bridegroom and 
his party arrive at the bride's place. They are met at 
some distance from the village, and are given jaggery 
water to quench their thirst. Pa n-supari is distributed and 
then the party is led into the village and lodged in a house 
set apart for them. 

The erection of the marriage pandal is the next 
event. It should have twelve pillars, that on the north- 
east coi ner being known as the ynitk post and being a 
branch of Kalli or of fig tree. In some places, a maternal 
uncle or other similar relative should cut this branch, 
while in others, it is sutficient if he is a man of the caste, 
born of parents regularly married. It is first deposited 
in some temple, and brought thence after pt'ija^ and set up 



ceremonies. 



in its place. The pandal has a canopy of washed clothes 
decorated with drawinofs in lime and saffron. 

Women go to the potter's house to bring ^iira^e (so^?*7ltf J), 
that is, pots painted outside with red earth and chunam 
in a variety of designs. The potter is presented with a 
ham (4 As. 8 p.)? rice and other provisions. The pots are 
broiiglit to the house and kept in a row on a ])ed of manure 
spread for the purpose in a room. 

They then go to a well and, after making pujn, bring 
water for the marriage in some vessels, walking in pro- 
cession on washed cloths* spread along the road by one of 
their own caste. They have a general dinner after this in 
t\ie marriage pandal. In some places ('^..7., Davangere) 
the bride and the bridegroom visit in succession, the houses 
of their castemen in the place, at which they are besmeared 
with turmeric paste as a token of congratulation, and par- 
take of some refreshments. The party go to a temple 
where they make j9?i/t7 to the hhdshhigd (marriage chaplet), 
and bring it home in state, under a moving cloth ca.opy. 

On the second day early in the morning, the bride and 
the bridegroom both get their nails paredf, not by a Darber 
but by one of their own caste. The ostensible reason given 
is that a harber should not enter the marriage pandal, but y. 
the real reason seems to be that barbers decline to do this 
service for them. As tit for tat, the Agasas do not hold 
torches during the marriages of barhers. After bath, the 
hridegroom decked in new clothes, goes attended by a band 
of musicians to a temple. About this time, a green twig 
of Nerale or Basari tree is cut by the maternal uncle of the 
bride, and taken in state to the marriage house, where it 
is tied to the rnilk post. 

From the temple where the bridegroom is seated, some 
of his party go to the bride's house thrice. The first time 
they carry rice, jaggory, saffron and betel-leaves, and re! urn 
leaving the things there. The second time, the new clothes 
meant for the bride are similarly delivered. On the third 
trip, the bridegroom himself goes carrying a dagger in his 
hand followed by his best man, and taking with him all the 
jewels intended for the bride. As the procession ap- 
proaches the pandal, the bride's party make a show of resist- 
ance by pelting the bridegroom's party with rice, the 
compliment being duly returned by the latter. 

•Called in Kannada. nademadi (c^zloijft^ that is, washed cloths for 
walking on. 

tThis is Called Kaluguru Sastra ('?R)e;jr{oc?o^«)7^ \V 
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Then the bridegroom comes to the marriage dais, to 
which the bride is subsequently conducted. A screen 
is thrown between the two Here the Purohit is called in. 
He is a Biahman in some places, a Jangama in some, while 
where neither is available, an elderly man of the caste 
conducts the ceremony. Rice, sesamum and cummin seed are 
put by the bride and the bridegroom on each other's 
heads, the screen is taken off and they garland each other. 
Tali is tied by the bridegroom to the neck of the bride, 
and the union is completed. 

This is followed by the tying of Icankanae. Four 
metallic vessels are arranged in four corners, and rouDd 
their necks a thread is passed three times. This is then 
cut into two halves and to each half is tied a turmeric root 
and a betel-leaf. 

Lastly clhctre or the milk pouring ceremony takes place. 
The couple stand facing each other and keep their hands 
together holding a cocoanut, on which first the priest, then 
the parents of the couple, and lastly rest of the assembly, 
pour milk. During the time, the couple hold their hands 
alternately upon each other's. The milk thus poured in 
is caught in a tray held underneath their hands and ulti- 
mately thrown out on a Bilva tree or into a jasmine bush. 

After this they sit side by side, with the ends of their 
garments knotted together, and each ties the kankana 
(wrist-thread) to the other. They then rise and go round 
the milk post thrice and make rumaslcdra before the sacred 
pots. The assembly disperse alter tdmbulay and later on 
there is a general dinner. 

The operative part of the ceremony is the tying of the tail 

On the third day, the couple are anointed and bathed, 
and taken to an Asvaththa (Ficus Religiosus or the Peepul) 
trt-e, in procession, the bridegroom riding on a horse and 
the bride on a bull. They are seated side by side on a 
plank seat and their parents and other members of the con- 
gregation throw a handful of Tumbe* flowers, this being a 
ceremony known as " Tumbe Floiver dhdre^ Then each 
party again ties a kankana thread with a betel leaf attached, 
to the other's wrist. 

In the afternoon, after dinner, the Simhdsana pujatake^ 
place. A black kambli or blanket is done into eight folds and 

* Tumbe C^^otS) is a smaU herb {Phlonis hidica) the tiny wliite 

flowers of which, beautiful though devoid of smell, are believed to be 
a favourite of Siva, for whose worship they are largely employed in 
this part of India. 



spread on a plank before the seat of the couple. This is 
called a gaddige. Betel -leaves are arranged in a circle on 
it, with areca nuts placed in a heap in the centre. Round 
theheaj) are kept lumps of *Vibhuti (SX^^^^) and the bell and 
the spooD (^oB 8«iW^, the insignia of the 18, Phnna people is 
brought by the Chalavadi and kept on the gadcUge. After 
the married couple make puja to this gaddige^ the betel- 
Jeaves and arecanuts, placed in the heap, are distributed, in 
the known order of precedence, to all the assembled per- 
sons. The Grauda or headman of the caste is paid one 
rupee, and the Chalavadi gets a Ham (4 annas 8 pies) as 
their official fees. 

On the fourth day, called No gar alt, the couple make 
piija to the pillars of the pandal with the offerings of 
cooked rice and cakes. Their kanJcanas are taken off. 

The next day, the milk post is removed after puja, 
part of which consists of pouring on it ."^ome water in which 
a bit of gold and a piece of coral have been washed. t 

After the marriage ceremonies are thus finished, the 
bridegroom is sent back to his native place with his wife 
who is accompanied by her parents or other^s of her nearest 
relatives. The party halt at the boy's place for three days 
and then return with the girl. If the girl has already 
attained puberty, she will be allowed to live with her hus- 
band after the lapse of 15 days from the close of the marri- 
age,J no fresh ceremony being then observed except 
giving her the presents of fruits and other articles filled in 
the folds of her cloth, and a dinner to the caste. 

The boy or his party has to pay a price for the Bride-price, 
bride, the amount varying in different localities, between 

^ Vthhuti is the name of the sacred ashes got hy carefully burning 
eowdung cakes, so as to give clean white asbes. AH worshippers of 
Siva smear their foreheads and limbs with this as an emblem of their 
faith. 

Brahmans take it out of the sacred fire used for daily sacrifices. 
Sometimes, especiaUy by Lingayats, the ashes are made into smooth 
white balls mixed with some starch. I'he symbolical meaning is that 
the ashes represent the remains of carnal desires burnt in the fire of 
rjnana and hhaktz (knowledge and devotion). It is connected also w4th 
the story of Kama's burning by Siva, which story indeed symbolises 
the triumph of know^ledge over the senses. 

tThis ceremony is known in the Vernacular as ^J^Z^^^O SoS^^C^ 

vJ^^SZli^Sz^ i.e., pouring of gold and coral water. 

+ In some places a period of three months should elapse between the 
marriage and the consummation thereof. A few, however, put it off till 
the first Gauri feast after the marriage. 
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Rs, 12 and 24*. A widower marrying a spinster pays an 
enhanced price in some places, while in other places, this 
is compounded for by the present of more jewels. 

^riie amount of marriage expenses cannot be deter- 
mined with any definiteness. It depends on the means of 
the parties, the place they live in and other considera- 
tions, and it may be taken as ranging between Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 50 to the bride's party and Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 to 
that of the bridegroom, the latter including also the 
value of the presents to the bride, which of course is not 
lost to the parties. 

^Jt^^J^r. When a mrl attains puberty, she is kept outside, as 

ceremonies. . • .i i • i t "^ ^ i ^ •• i 

impure, in the yard m a shed erected out or green leaves 
of either Indian fig or the jack fruit tree (^^ or ^tiT^l^), 
for three or five days, and every evening she is seated on 
a plank seat and presents of cocoanuts, plantains and other 
fruits are given to her, and aratif performed by nparried 
women. The cloth worn by her at the time of attaining 
maturity will be given to a washerman of another family 
who has to wash her cloths and supply washed cloths to 
her every day during tliis period. 

If the girl is already married, information of the 
event is sent to her husband either through the servant 
of the caste, called hattara manushya {^^^ ^?io^^) or 
through the girl's brother or any other casteman. The 
husband or his people have, in some places, to pay Rs. 10 
styled nera>da hana (puberty money) towards the expen- 
ses incurred by the father of the girl for the puberty 
ceremonies and for feeding the girl during the period. If 
the girl is not married at the time, the parents have a 
right to be paid this sum by the man who subsequently 
offers to marry her. When the girl is already married, the 

• Tn somft places, e.g , Shimoga, the bridegroom gets Rs. 2 from 
his parents-in-lrt.w, styled Mugadakai Honnu r^^Ortzi^e§jirf\^ 

'\Arati is an important incident, though not a very essential part 
in all auspicious ceremonies. A flat metal dish is filled with water 
coloured red by means of kunkuma powder or turmeric and chunami 
some grains of coloured rice are thrown into it, and the plate is held by 
two or sometimes more women, and waved before the chief actors in ft 
marriage or other ceremony, just before they leave their stage. Songs 
are sung by women, the band if attentjing plays and Brahman s when 
present chant some maniras of grace and throw coloured rice on the 
actors by way of blessing. 

The main object of the coloui-ed water seems to be the warding off 
V of the evil eye. 
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consummation takes place within the 1 6th day if possible, 
or on some later day. 

Widow marriage is allowed and practised ; but the hus- Widow 
band must always be a widower. The ceremony is less ™*^^*&®' 
solemn than the orthodox marriage, and is styled tali tying. 
It is performed always after sunset, and in the dark fort- 
nights of the month ; and it is not necessary to get a lucky 
day fixed for it by a Brahraan. On the day of the marriage, 
the yajamdn^ the gavdii and other castemen assemble on in- 
vitation and the spoon and bell of the Ghalamdi are kept on 
an improvised seat {Savga memuira^s Gacldige). The woman is 
\:)\t\^ed either by widowed women or those who have been 
mamed a second time, and dressed m new clothes 
o-iven to her by her lover. She puts on silver and 
gla?s ban'iles^ and is conducted into the assembly by 
\vido\red women. After obtaining the formal permission^for 
the union of the ynjawan aud the rest of the assembled per- 
sons, the husband ties the tali to her neck. The ceremony 
doses with the distribution oi pan -.w pari among the assem- 
IJy, and a dinner given by the new husband. 

A peculiar form of this ceremony is that which is ob- 
served at Davangere, in the Chitaldrng District, and there- 
ahonts. The man after being bathed and dressed in new 
cloths is seated in a dark room, before the caste people as- 
semble. Tho woman similarly bathed and dressed, is con- 
ducted into that room and knocks at the door. The man 
asks her who she is and what she has come there for ; the 
woman replies that she has come to light a lamp in a dark 
bo'ise. Thereupon some women, married in kudike style, 
lif^ht a lamp in the room. The headman and other caste 
people give permission to the man to tie the id/i, after 
which pan-supari is distributed, and the proceedings close 
with a ofeneral dinner. 



No married women attend the ceremony, nor are they 
allowed to see the newly married widow for three days 
after the ceremony. The leva or the bride's price paid is 
Rb. 7^, which goes towards the repayment of the tera 
of the first husband to his representatives. 

The widow cannot marry her previous husband's bro- 
ther, younger or elder ; but she may marry any of his 
cousins. Again, she may marry as many times as she loses 
her husband or is abandoned by the latter, but, it is said 
that, at every subsequent marriage, she is entitled only to 
half the tera of the previous marriage. 



Divorce. 
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The property which she might have inherited from 
her first husband has to be returned to his heirs, and the 
children also go back to his family. A woman marrying a 
second time is deprived of certain privileges and is, for 
purposes of joining any auspicious ceremonies, treated as 
if she were a widow. She cannot even enter a marriage 
pandal. Her issue for a few generations form a separate 
division, and are only gradually absorbed into the main 
body of the caste. 

A man cannot divorce or abandon his wife for any 
other reason than adultery or loss of caste on her part. 
The latter is also a good ground for the wife to break the 
marriage tie. At the time of dissolution of marriage, the 
castemen and the yajamdn are called together, and the 
circumstances necessitating the divorce are laid before thera. 
The council hear the parties and sometimes, when the 
complainant fails to make out his case, the parties are dis- 
missed with an admonition, and a reconciliation is generally 
effected. But in most cases, parties do not go to the 
length of laying the matter before the panchayatas, unless 
the facts are likely to be proved by overwhelming 
evidence. 

The divorced woman may marry another in Iriidik 
form. If a man elopes with a married woman, and on 
this account a divorce is effected, he has to pay the 
marriage expenses to the previous husband and a fine to 
the caste, before he can m irry the woman, the latter has 
also to return the tali and any other jewels which she 
might have received from her previous husband. If a 
woman commits adultery with a man of any superior caste, 
the matter may be condoned by payment of a small fine to 
the caste ; but adultery with a man of lower rank entails 
loss of caste. 
Death cere- They ffenerallv bury their dead, but the bodies of 

pregnant women or lepers are disposed of either by burn- 
ing or by *heaping stones over the dead bodies, though 
the latter practice is somewhat rare. Some of these 
following the practice of the Lingayats, carry the body 
placed in a sitting posture in a vimana^ and burying it in 
the same posture in a niche made in the grave ; while 
others use a flat bier of bamboos, the body being carried 
and buried in a horizontal position with the head to the 
south. Keeping the bier down while going half way, and 

rw^M^r-ij J ■■ ' ■ _ui f- I T — - - - - — ■- ■ ■ I I I - '- ^-^ — -1 — r— 1 1 "" 

* This practice is known in Kannada as Kallu Seve / ^J^^t*^) 
meaning stone-service. 



monies. 
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creaking a water pot at the grave, are also observed as 
among other castes. Nothing is buried with the body 
except half of the new cloth in which it had been wrapped, 
the other half being thrown away at the graveyard. On 
the grave, either tulasi or tnmbe plants are planted. 
After the body is disposed of, the party bathe, return 
home and have to see a light kept burning on the spot 
^here the deceased expired. In the night, a bunch of 
Ekh leaves and water in a small vessel are kept on 
:agi grain spread at the spot. 

On the third day, the carriers, the chief mourner and 
some others go to the graveyard, keep milk, ghee and 
some other eatables on the grave. Milk and ghee are 
rubbed over the shoulders of the carriers. 

The next ceremony in connection with the funerals is 
observed on the 11th day. Either a Jangama, or in some v 
places, a Brahman is called to purify the house. Then the 
ca>temen and the chief mourner go to the burial ground, 
and offer cooked food and cakes at the grave. In the even- 
'V»» dinner is prepared. In the central part of the house, 
^I'Olam is set up and after the offering of a cocoanut and 
tlie burning of incense near it, the following prayer is 
addressed to the deceased : — "You are no longer on earth 
but have joined your ancestors in the Svarga, We look 
^p to you for the protection of ourselves and our family. 
father ! protect us." Then all disperse shutting up the 
IjOQseso that the ghost may have an undisturbed meal of 
t'pgood things spread before it, and returning after two 
Of three minutes, they consume the victuals. Before 
mating, the chief mourner and some others go to a temple 
Rafter j^ii/a is done to the god, the chief mourner 
ttrows three balls of butter at the idol, saying " god, the 
deceased might have thrown stones at you, but now for 
kini we throw butter. Take mercy on him and open the 

hvoiSvarga for him to enter!" 

• 

They observe pollution only for three days but the 
chief mourner is not purified till the 11 th day ceremony 
is over. During the period of pollution, they do not put 
ou mark on the forehead, do not attend to their profes- 
sion and do not eat either flesh or sweet things. 

They do not perform sraddhas. But periodically 
% offer yade {^^) to all the deceased ancestors. They set 
^pah/am in the central portioh of the house, keep new 
clothes near it, burn incense, break a cocoanut aira offer 
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also cooked food in the name of all the deceased ancestors. 
They observe this either during the Dasara or at the 
Dipavaji or Yugadi (new-year's-day) or on the new-moon 
day in the month of Bhadrapada (Mahalaya Ainivisya), the 
last being the most common occasion. 

The ghost of a deceased wife is believed often to 
torment or trouble her successor. If the latter is unable to 
suckle her new born babe or gets hysterical or otherwise 
ill, the first wife is propitiated by setting up a kalas'a in her 
name, and making puja to it, and also offering a new cloth 
which the second wife afterwards wears. 

They are a settled people and are found all over the 
State. They form part of the village corporation. Tliey 
have no recognised head-quarters. There is nothing peculiar 
in the shape and material of their dwelling, except that at 
the approach to the house is first to be seen a place to 
shelter their asses, and an oven on which the dirty 
clothes are boiled for washing. 

They have a ceremony for taking into their caste per- 
sons from higher castes such as Vakkaligas, Kurubas, and 
others. Thk is known as Kidd wdduvtid'i (^^o^si^JaziosSj^o)^ 
making the caste. After ascertaining that the original 
caste has no objection to one of their men being taken into 
this fold, they invite their own castemen from several 
I7a^7.s' (divisions) to a meeting at which all the Yajauulns 
of the several divisions and others, are present. If the 
candidate's resolution to join them has held out, he has 
to get shaved and bathe in a river or tank and worship 
Ganga (water goddess). After being given tirtha* he is 
made to pass successively through seven huts which are 
burnt soon after he leaves each. He bathes again and is 
given a paste of soap-nut and turmeric which he swallows. 
Then in the presence of the caste assembly, he makes 
puja to the spoon and bell — the symbol of the 18 Phanas, 
which with some vAbhuti balls are placed on a black 
kambli Gaddige. The Kolkar applies some of the vibhuti 
ashes to his forehead. After this, there is a dinner, at 
which the recruit eats along with others, and is treated as 

one of the caste. 

For a time, however, sometimes for a generation or 
two, he is looked upon as belonging to an inferior division 

* Holy water in wliicli the* idol of'a god is washed at the time of 
worship. A spoonful is given by ifie Piijari or worshipper to each 
devotee to drink. 
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like that of the offspring of Icildike marriage, in thq matter 
of iBtermarriages and taking part in important ceremonies, 
such as marriage. 

As regards inheritance, the Agasas follow the ordinary Inheritance. 
Hindu Law. Widowed and destitute daughters and sisters 
are considered entitled to be maintained by the family. 

They have, in common with others of a low standard Supersti- 
of culture, a living belief in omens, oracles, magic* and tions. 
sorcery. The more unsophisticated among them believe 
l\\at their god is present in their caste pancliayat meetings 
and directs their collective wisdom in the way of arriving 
aUjust decision, and that lying on such occasions will be 
attended with supernatural retribution. Their caste sym- 
bol (that is, the bell and the spoon suspended by chain) 
is placed prominently in such meetings and the disputants 
swear by this symbol to attest theii* truth. 

tin most cas^s their priests are Jangamas or their own Priests. 
Aeadmen ; but a few are in the habit of calling in Brahmans 
aspurohits. Their guru (or spiritu'il head) is a Lingayat 
to whom they give periodical presents to get tirtha and 
jmisdda. He receives kdnikc C^f*^) or money presents 
during their nnrriages and other auspicious ceremonies. 

They are flesh eaters and ejit pork, mutton, fish and Personal 
l)ig lizards, but not beef. They also drink liquor both habits, 
foreign and indigcLous. The well-known lowest caste 
from the hands of which they eat are the Kurubas and 
Kurabaras and only Madigus and Holeyas eat in the 
houses of Agasas. Their touch is considered to defile 
a Brahman and the more orthodox among the latter do 
not put on the washed clothes returned by the washerman, 
without washing and drying them again. 

The original occupation of the caste is washing clothes. ^ 
They are also employed as torch-bearers on festive 
occasions, and to show respect or light the way to persons 
of rank. They are also worshippers at some of the shrines 
of the humbler order. They do not wash the clothes of 
Holeyas* and Madigas. 

The method of washing is to soak the clothes first 
in water, for which they goto a tank or a river, not 



* On the supposed alliance of tlie two castes, see the account of the 
Boleyas. 
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generally resorted to for bathing or drinking purposes. They 
then apply fuller's-earth and after partly drying, boil 
the clothes or steam them. Some indigo is then put in, and 
the clothes are again washed in pure water. Rice gruel is 
afterwards applied to such clothes as require starching, 
and they are also ironed when necessary. When wasWug 
cloths with borders of silk, they tie up the silk portion so 
as to protect it from injury from soda. They have huge 
earthen vessels for tubs and steaming pots. They beat 
the cloths on stones, and have wooden mallets (^^^) to 
compress the cloths when folded and use iron boxes to 
iron them. 

Thny say that they were originally Banajigas and 
became subsequently separated from the latter by reason 
of their profession. Some have taken to agriculture and 
some are day labourers. Such of them as are agricultu- 
rists follow all the superstitions and other observances 
common to the raijats, such as, not working bullocks on 
Mondays. 

They form members of the village corporation, and have 
to give free service on occasions such as a procession of 
the gods. In some places, each washerman has certain 
families as his customers by hereditary usage, and others 
are not allowed to trespass on his preserve. But such 
usages are fast disappearing. 

Wagfes. As regards remuneration for services, the following 

is a rough scale of fees in villages not affected by the 
taint of advancing competition. For a family consisting 
of a husband and a wife and two children with aged 
parents, the washerman gets one bundle of unthreshed straw, 
one winnowful of grain at the threshing floor and twenty 
measures of grain with other perquisites silch as food on 
all the feast days, aud marriage and other auspicious 
occasions. The washerman is entitled to get the cloth 
worn by a girl at the time of her puberty, and to the 
presents given by her husband when he carries the news 
of the event. The clothes of unmarried persons in the 
family and those of the yajaman are washed free. 

Religion. Thoy lean more towards the S*aiva than the Vaish- 

nava faith, though many profess the latter also. In faot, 
they are like other Hindus in showing reverence at all the 
recognised shrines. Their goddess is Lakshmidevi, the 
consort of Vishvu. They also worship Hanumanta. 
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The minor gods they worship are Dumerous. In fact, 
BO worship of the village goddesses can take place without 
the help of the Agasas, and they officiate as pujaris^ es- 
pecially when casual goddesses, such as, those of cholera and 
small-pox have to be worshipped, on the outbreak of an 
epidemic. These feminine deities are worshipped by pre- 
ference on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Animals sacrificed 
(except buffaloes) are eaten by these men ; and they get a 
share even when the sacrifices are offered by other castes. 
The share allotted to an Agasa out of the meat of the 
buffalo sacrificed to Mari, is given away to HoleyAs or 
Madigas. 

Their tribal god is Bhiimi D6vnru (Earth-god), which 
they worship during the Gauri* feast (August — September). 
On that day, they all bathe and keep thepiselves clean 
and eat only one meal. The washing tub, the steaming 
pot, oven, and the ironing implements aro all washed and 
cleaned. . They are placed together and worshipped with 
fiow'pps and fruit and sometimes animals are offered to 
them. They observe it as a holiday and do not work with 
tlieir implements. In large places, there are temples dedi- 
cated to Bhiimi D^varu, worfihipped by a man of this caste, 
to which they go and offer cocoanut to the idol, after their 
VhhP'pdja (worship of the washing tub) is done at home. 

When any person in a village is sufferingf from some 
illness, supposed to have been caused by the SetJen sisters^ 
tlie washerman of the village is asked to do puja tx> these 
deities. He is given some money according to a recognized 
scale such as, one-half or-quarter of a ha^a. He sets up 
seven stones in a small shed constructed of green leav^es 
)ut8ide the village generally near a water course, and places ^ 
)efore them offerings of some fruit, fried Bengal gram 
^nd such other things. In fact, the Agasa seems to be 
\\i^pujari of all the gods and goddesses that are wor- 
shipped near water courses and in groves. 

The Agasas have in some places the custom of wor« 

Ishippiiifr their family god once a year. The whole family 

pserve a fast till the evening on the day of such worship. 

\ the afternoon the idol representing the god is taken m 

)roce38ion, with music, to a water course, where it is washed '^ 

[and all the persons bathe. Sometimes a Brahman is called 

vo do the purification rite {^^^j^^) to the god and perform 

a lioma (sacrifice in the fire). After this, he retires and 

* The 3rd day of the bright half of the lunar month of Bhlidrapada) 
^'hieh falls in August or September. 
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the castemen do yiija to the god, breaking cocoanuts and 
waving camphor drati. Then the idol is carried back with 
great pomp and set up outside the village boundary in a 
shed erected for the purpose. The god is again worshipped 
and offerings are made of cooked rice or animals according 
to usage.* From this spot, the idol is taken into the 
village and restored to its place in the temple. Then the 
several families attached to the god, individually offer co- 
coanuts to the idol and get tirtha and prasdcla^-f (holy water 
and holy victuals). In the night, a grand dinner is pre- 
pared and all castemen whether of the same group or not, 
are fed therein. ' 

Other gods revered by this caste are Hiriyanna ] 
(&>ocx5j5o^) and Hunasamma (^^^97^^), It is said that at the 
annual celebrj^iion of Hiriyanna's worship, buffaloes are sacri- | 
ficed. This is perhaps the only instance in which this animal 
is sacrificed in the name of a male deity. Agasas appre- 
hend misfortune if these celebrations are omitted. 

They revere also as saints Madivila M&chayya (^^^^ 
d3s>«*a^) otherwise known as Vira Madivalappa (t^xi^^^'^^ 
and Mallige Madevi (^^^^^3^it>). The male saint is wor- 
shipped in groves, and Jangamas are given doles of rice ; 
but the worship of Madevi takes place on Sivardtri (^s^^) 
occurring in Kebruarv or March, at midnight, and strangers 
are not allowed to witness it. No part of the rice boiled 
for offering at this 'pujay is given to any of the lower caste- 
men, such as Holeyis and Madigas. 

Miscellane- Agasas belong to 18 Phanas or the right hand section. 

^^^- Among themselves, they have a caste headman called 

gauiidy and caste servant styled Hattara mnn^ishya or 
Kdlkar, the beadle. Their minor disputes are settled by 
their caste head, but where a matter is important, the 
Setti or (as he is more commonly known) Des'ada iSetti, 
who is the headman of all the castes forming the 18 Phana- 
group, is called in, and his decision is final. 

• 

They have no peculiar theatrical entertainments m 
their own caste. Whenever torch-bearers are necessary id 
village dramas or elsewhere, they fill that position. 



♦Animal sBrCrifices are made chiefly to the Sakti deities; a^^ 
almost never to the higher order of gods. 

t Trasada means food and flowers offered to the idol. A little of it 
is given to each person by the Pujari, 
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Their women get tattooed, this operation being per- 
fonned by a Koracha woman. Tattooing is considered 
auspicious for a married woman, and regarded as im- 
proving her personal appearance. All sorts of designs, 
SDch as, parrots, snakes, scorpions, and geometrical figures, 
are adopted. It is only married women* that get 
tiemselves tattooed, and if a girl becomes a widow before 
she is tattooed, she does not undergo the operation 
afterwards- 

The married state of a woman is indicated by her 
rearing toe-rings, hldjck beads and fa/t, and that of a man 
by the presence of toe-rings. 

*A married woman whose husband is alive, known as Muttaide 
/sJ)i«Jc5>ij)^ is alone entitled to adorn her person, and to take part 

in aiJ auspicious ceremonies in which women have a share. 
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BESTAS. 



The Besta (8^) caste has, according to the last Oensiw, Number, 
a population 153,174 persons, of whom 76,107 were males 
and 77,067 females. They live scattered all over the State, 
kt are found in large numbers in the river districts of 
Shimoga and Mysore. 

The name of the caste is derived from the Kannada Name and 
word besada (^^^), thrown. Some curiously derive it from its origin. 
Betta-hasta or Vetra-hasta^ meaning one holding a cane, 
and this fanciful etymology is based on the following 
legend. Once upon a time Varuna invited the Sapta 
Bishis to attend a sacrifice he was celebrating. They 
agreed to go if he would expel the distijrbers of their 
penance, the land and the aquatic animals from the face 
of the earth. He worshipped and sought the help of 
God Iswara who sent Ganga from whom were sprung 
Suparnaraju, Guharaju and Suta with thirty-two weapons 
in their hands. One of the weapons was a cane or stick, 
and descent is traced for this caste from these semi- 
divine personages. 

Several other legends are given, each giving the origin 
of the whole or a sub-division of the caste. One legend 
tells that Sutaru or Sutakuladavarn (?^^*^5, TiJS/^ ^dvzizid>^ 
are sprung from a person who, when Varuna came out of 
Ganga, carried him over in a boat and landed him. An- 
other legend is to the effect that Santana Ghalcravarti had 
connection with Satyavati, a low caste boatman's girl, who 
thus became the step -mother of Bhishma who was his son 
by his other wife Ganga. Since Bhishma, otherwise called 
Gangasuta, was a Besta, being in a way the son of Satya- 
vati whose children were all Bestas, the latter got the 
appellation of Gangasutas or in Kannada Gangemakkalu 
(rto7^t5:?o'^tf^) like Bhishma. 

The attendants of Varuna have given to their descend- 
ants the name of Parivaradavaru ^^^OrotfcJ^o^^ meaning 
retinue of serving men. 
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The less usual names, as given by Nanjangud inform- 
ants, are Dushyanta, Nishada or Parasava, Dasa or Mar- 
gava. According to Manu, a Dushyantha is the son of a 
Kshatriya father and a Brahman mother. A Nishada, who 
is to live by fishing and snaring animals, is born of a 
Brahmin father and a Sudra mother.. Lastly a Dasa or 
Margava who is to subsist by Working as a boatman is the 
son of a Nishada father and an Ayogava mother. These 
names are not in vogue, and were apparently suggested for 
the occasion, by some Brahman instructor, as high-sound- 
ing titles. 

All these attempts have merely arisen from the motive 
of making out a superior origin for the caste which, as its 
main occupation is boating and fishing in the waters, has 
adopted the name of Gangaputras or Oangemaklcalu, children 
of water, which furnishes them with their means of liveli- 
hood. It may be noted that in Northern India, some in- 
ferior Brahmans who worship the Gauga at holy places call 
themselves Gangaputras. 

Exogamous Tj^e following names are given as denoting the ex- 

Uivisions. Qgai2ious divisions or Kulas existing in this community : 
viz., the Kulas of Ghinna (gold), Belli (silver), Surya (sun) 
Ghendra (moon), Devi (goddess), Suta (charioteer), Magih 
(cloud), Bhashinga i^ marriage chaplet), Muttu (pearl), Batna 
(precious stone), Kasturi (mnsk), Havala (coral beaxl) and 
Mallige (jasmine). There are two others called Manjira- 
vallu and KadinavallUy but the significance of the terms 
cannot be made out. 

It is said that silver ornaments are not worn by those 
of the Belli Kula except during marriages. 

Kasyapa and Kaundinya gotras^ called after the Bi^^^ 
Kasyapa and Kaundinya, are said to be found in all tbe 
endogamous divisions. These gotras do not stand in the 
way of marriages within themselves as they do with 
Brahmans, and seem to have come into existence frona a 
desire on the part of this caste to raise thems elves in the 
social scale. 

Names. Baju, Nayaka and Boyi are the titles usually aflGixed to 

the names of male persons. 

There is no peculiarity in the names adopted i^ 
this caste. Generally ancestral names and the names ot 



family deities are given to persons. Taijamma and Put- 
tummi may be given as examples of terms of endearment. 
Opprobrious names are sometimes given to children born 
after loss ot other children, such as Kadamma (jungle), 
Tippamma (dunghill) and Javaraya (god of death). 

This caste admits persons of superior castes in the Caste con- 
social scale, after the following ceremony. The elders and stitution. 
the representatives of the Besta families gather together 
in a garden. The aspirant for admission bathes after 
getting shaved and goes to a temple, where he receives 
the holy water given by the priest, which he drinks and 
spriokles over his head. He is then smeared with ashes 
all over the body by the caste headman. A feast is given to 
the caste men at which he collects a morsel from each and 
partakes of the meal along with the others. Thenceforth 
he is reckoned as a member of the caste. 

The elders of the caste are the Dodda Yajman 
(Senior Elder), Ghikhi Yajman (Junior Elder) and Desa 
Setti. The Dodda Yajman has the power of enquiring into 
and awarding punishment of excommunication or fine for 
breaches of caste customs. The Chikka Yajman is his 
personal assistant and is also called Kolkar (literally, stick 
Dearer), because he carries a stick as the symbol of his 
authority. His duties are to collect caste people to join in 
the funerals or to form a caste council or Panchayat to 
discuss, when necessary, and judge questions relating to the 
caste. Punishments awarded by the Council or Dodda 
Taj man are to be proclaimed by the Kolkar. 

The Desa Setti is the local head of the section. He 
gets the fi'rst maryada tambula consisting of two cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, betel-leaves and money about eight annas, 
in all ceremonies. The Senior Yajman gets a double tam- 
bula . 

Adoption of a son is recognized. A boy belonging to Adoption, 
the section of the ado})ting father is more generally selected 
than one belonging to other sections. A younger brother is 
prohibited from being adopted by his elder brother. The 
adopted boy is disabled from marrying within the prohi- 
bited degrees of relationship of either the adoptive or his 
natural family. 

The marriage should be confined within the same Marriage, 
sub-division and those of the same kula canuot marry each 
other. The same rules of restriction on account of blood 
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relationship as in other castes have to be observed. Two 
sisters cannot be simultaneously married to the same person. 
They may be married to two brothers, the elder marrying 
the elder sister, the younger marrying the younger sister. 
A man belonging to a family following the profession 
of agriculture does not give his daughter to a person fol- 
lowing the profession of fishing, or vice versa. Similarly 
with palanquin-bearers neither the former nor the latter 
make marriage alliances. 

If a marriage take place outside the endogamous 
circle, the parties lose caste and are regarded as among the 
half-caste persons, such as those of illegitimate birth. 

A Besta girl may remain unmarried. The practice 
of dedicating Basavis, though it exists, is getting into 
disfavour. Exchange of daughters is in vogue. 

Both infant and adult marriages are allowed to take 
place. In the case of the former, a girl is married at the 
age of about twelve years. She lives with her parents 
till the consummation of the marriage takes place. Girls 
are not married to trees, swords, or other inanimate 
objects. Adult marriages take place generally within the 
first year after puberty. If a young woman is left un- 
married for a long time after that, her chastity is questioned 
and thereafter only marriage by Kudihe form is allowed 
to hep. 

If a girl has become pregnant before marriage by a 
man of her caste, she is allowed to marry her lover in the 
Kudike form. If he does not take her in marriage, he 
will be put out of caste, and she may join any other man 
in marriage, and her children, if any, will be affiliated to 
him. If she has lived with a man of another caste, she 
will be outcasted. 

Marriages are generally settled by the parents or 
guardians. The proposal comes from the father of the 
boy, who with a few friends goes to the house of the in- 
tended bride at an auspicious hour with cocoanuts, tur- 
meric, red and yellow, betel-leaves and nuts. If consent is 
given by the other party, a letter of invitation and agree- 
ment is written then and there, A priest is called in to 
fix the day of marriage. The letters of invitation are 
worshipped by both the parties, and each party presents 
his letter to the other in a formal manner. 



Three, five or seven days before Ghappara or Pandal 
ceremonj, the intended bride and bridegroom are made to 
exhibit themselves at a gathering of friends and relatives 
and an arati * takes place. 

The day previous to Ghappara earthen vessels are 
DBwly brought to the bouse, and Dasaris and Jogis a]*e fed 
there. 

The construction of the Ghappara or the Pandal is the 
first of the important ceremonies of marriage. It consists 
of twelve pillars of which one must be of juicy Icalli wood in 
the case of Kannada Bestas, and in the case of others, of 
Nerale or Kondamavu tree. This post is known as halu 
kambha (milk post) or muhurta Icamhha (marriage post). 
The Chiklca Yajman of the caste attended with drums and 
gongs, goes to the tree with married women to bring the 
milk post. He worships the tree and cuts a branch of it. 
It is brought home and fixed in a pit already formed and 
spread with milk and ghee at the bottom. A cloth pack- 
age containing seven kinds of grain is tied to it ; and it is 
sprinkled over with water in which coral and gold are 
washed, and painted with red and white stripes. 

In the evening, a Icanhava consisting of white woollen 
thread to which are tied a piece of turmeric root and an 
iron ring, is tied to the bridegroom's hand. 

On the second day, water is brought from a pond in 
vessels by married women. The Dasari worships the pond 
and idols. The bridegroom's sister brings one of the Kala- 
sa pots (styled ^^^:ii^^ Tla?^ or sister's pot) decorated with 
hombale (arecanufc flower). They come back in procession, 
walking over cloths spread in the street by a washerman 
(c^z^doft)^ and with maneseve (s^oBf^rf^rf) at intervals. The 
latter is described as follows : — 

As the procession is moving, they spread a cloth 

on the ground in front, and place on it in six places, 

a small quantity of fruit rasayana. t Then the 

Dasayyas blowing the conch and beating gong with cries 

of ah ! ah I ah I go round and round the cloth three times, 

* Arati is the ceremony of waving over the bride and bridegroom a 
platter containing coloured water. 

t Basayana is a sweet compound, generally made by mixing togetker 
plantains, cocoanut, and jaggory with cardamoms or pepper as spices, 
the whole mashed together. 
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and eat up the sweet stuff picking it up with their lips. 
This is repeated a number of times before they reach the 
marriage house. Two Dasayyas will hold the idols in their 
hands, and walk in front without taking part in the mane- 
seve. These are followed by the Odahuttidagadige {^^^^Ji 
^^) bearer. The idols and the water pot are placed in a 
room and worshipped till the marriage is over. 

Among Saivas instead of maneseve {^^^tt,^)^ the Jo- 
gayya worships Trisula (^^^^^J, and brings home the water 
vessel. 

Muhurtha or Dhare takes place on the third day. A 
Nerale (Jambolana) branch is taken to a Peepul tree and 
puja offered to it, and it is then brought home and again 
worshipped. The bridegroom furnished with a spear or 
dagger is led in procession to a temple, where the relatives 
and friends of the ])ridal parties are gathered by invitation. 
The bride in the meanwhile comes into the marriage house 
and takes her seat on the plank. The bridegroom comes 
back from the temple holding a dagger in his right hand, 
and sits facing the bride while a screen separates the two. 
The names of the immediate ancestors of both the parties 
are repeated. The parents Y>our dhare niru * on the united 
hands of the bridegroom and the bride. The screen is 
taken oft and the tali^ a golden disc, the symbol of the 
marriage bond, is tied round the neck of the bride by the 
bridegroom. Eice newly prepared out of paddy for the 
occasion is poured in plenty on the bridal party. The ends 
of the cloths of the newly united couple are tied together, 
and they prostrate themselves before their seniors wbo 
bless them in return with wishes of a long and happy 
married life. 

The fourth day is the last day of the marriage. The 
kanhana is untied by the married ladies and placed in a 
plate containing jaggory and rice. Then takes place the 
Eamba Sastra or ' Pillar ' ceremony. At this, the newly 
married couple place a handful of cooked rice on a wet 
cloth in front of each pillar and do puja. After the pro- 
cession through the village is over, the milk post ib 

* Dhare Niru means water in drops. When any gift is made in a 
solemn religious manner, a few drops of water with a few Tolasi (Basil) 
leaves and sometimes a small coin is put into the hands of the recipient 
by the donor. The water falls in dhara or drops, and the gift of a gij'l 
in marriage being one of the most solemn of such acts, the ceremony is 
commonly denoted by the single word * dhare'. 



voTshipped and in the end it is smeared over with ashes. 
This is the final act of the ceremony. 

The bride-price is Rs. 12. This goes to the bride's Bride price. 
family, father, mother or brother. It is given in the pre- 
sence of all during the * dhare.' The price of the bride 
fflarried for the second time is six rupees. 

The marriage expenses come to about fifty rupees, of 
which the major portion goes for feasting. 

In a marriage by Kudihe^ it is the male members only Kndike. 
and not married women that attend the ceremony. Women 
who are thus married are not allowed to take part in mar- 
riage and other auspicious occasions. 

k girl attains her age of puberty at about her six- Puberty. 

teenth year. She is kept in a shed for three days, during 

wiich period she is considered impure. Soon after ihe 

signs are observed, she is made to sit on a plank, married 

^ornen wave the arati or coloured water before her, and on 

tie fourth day she bathes. Till the eleventh daj'- after the 

bath, married women gather round her and make arati in 

the evenings. On the sixteenth day, consummation of 

marriage generally takes place. The shed in which the 

girl was lodged at the time of her first menses ^ is burnt up. 

During the ordinary monthly periods, a woman bathes 
on the first day only, and remains in a portion of the house 
for three days, during which period she does not enter the 
htchen but does other household duties. 

When a girl is for the first time sent to her husband 
after the consummation of marriage, she is presented with 
Dew cloths and madalakki (*^^), i-e.y rice placed in her 
^ying cloth, with jaggory, cocoanat, some fruits, betel- 
leaves and nuts. 

When a child-birth takes place, the mother is kept 
in a separate room, at the door of which a hatchet, margosa 
leaves, an old shoe and a broomstick are placed to keep off evil 
spirits. The period of ten days from the day of the birth 
ef a child is one of pollution. On the eleventh day, a 
l^ath is given to the mother and child. 

Adultery within the caste is tolerated ; but the woman Adulteiy 
and her lover will be compelled to pay her husband's marri- and divorce. 
^ge expenses in case she wants to live permanently with 
l^er lover. Sometimes it is settled by a small fine paid to 
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the caste, and the money is used for a general f saslt of the 
caste people. 

Divorce is allowed on the ground of unchastity on the 
part of the wife. She may marry again in the Kudike form 
after divorce. One-half of the first husband's marriage 
expenses must be refunded by the new husband, in return 
for which the former unties the tali and renounces his 
matrimonial rights over her. 

Remar- The remarriage of widows is permitted if the wido^' 

"*8®* and her new husband pay to the caste a fine of rupees six 

and rupees eight, respectively. A widow may marry her | 

husband's elder brother but such marriages are rare. 

The caste in such cases demands an additional fine of a 

few rupees. 

Children of a widow by her second husband cannot 
claim the property of their mother's first husband. Simi- 
larly sons by her first husband cannot succeed to the pro- 
perty of her second husband. If a man has children both 
by his legal wife and his concubine and if they all live 
together, the children of the concubine can claim shares in 
the property of their natural father. 

Polygamy Polyandry is unknown but polygamy is freely prac- 

and poly- tised. Barrenness, defect in body or mind and unchastity 
audry. ^j^ ^^le part of the first wife are the principal reasons for 

one to take another wife. The first wife's sister is gener- 
ally preferred as a second wife. 

Inheritance. A son-in-law remaining with his father-in-law, is 

stated to be entitled to inherit the property of his father- 
in-law, provided he performs the latter's obsequies, b 
other respects, the members of the caste follow the general 
Hindu law of inheritance. 

Death and The dead body is generally buried, but when the person 

funeral^ has died very old or has otherwise been held in great es- 
teem, his corpse is burnt. During the last moments of a 
man, all the relatives and caste people gather to take part 
in the funerals. A few grains of rice are put in the mouth 
of the defunct person by all the relatives and friends as a 
last mark of regard for him. The widowed wife worships 
the body and exchanges betel-leaves with it. If a mar- 
ried woman dies before her husband, her body is laid in a 
litter constructed of green leaves and flowers and smeared 
with turmeric powder. 



ceremonies. 



The dead body is generally carried in a frame of bam- 
boo, and where the parties can afford the expense, the 
frame is decorated with flowers. It is placed on the ground 
somewhere while half way towards the burial ground, 
where the son or other person oflBciating as the chief 
mourner goes round it with a pot of boiled rice in his hands 
and smashes the pot on the ground, nearest the head of the 
corpse.- 

« 

The dead are buried with their head turned to the 
South. A new cloth, a plantain leaf and a small copper coin 
stuck ia the dead man's nose are the only things interred 
withbim. This custom has given rise to a proverb in 
Kaunada, which means " Though you earned so much, 
pity you are left without a pie in your nose."* A new cloth, 
rice, betel-leaves and a few coins are laid on the grave and 
the toti of the village is bid to take them as his fees and 
price for the ground. Before the earth is thrown over the 
body, a vessel containing some boiled rice is again taken 
round the grave three times and smashed. If the body is 
burned, its remains and ashes are thrown in a pond or river 
on the third day. Milk and ghee are poured on the grave. 
If it is the husband that is dead, the woman takes off her 
bangles, taliy etc., and throws them on the grave. Hence- 
forward she ceases to paint herself with turmeric paste. 

The period of mourning lasts for ten days. On the 
eleventh day, the caste people are fed. A temple is visited 
bj the chief mourner and cocoanuts are presented to the 
god and broken in his name. This ceremony is meant 
to open the gates of heaven more easily for the entry of 
the departed soul. During the period of mourning, no 
festivities are observed. Milk and sugar are not used for 
food and caste marks are not put on the face. The whole 
period of mourning is considered to be one of pollution. 

Agnate relations observe the full period of mourning 
for the death of an adult, while they do not observe any 
mourning for the death of a child. The parents observe 
three days of mourning for the death of their infant 
children. 

For the propitiation of the ancestors in general, a yade 
(aiiS) consisting of all the articles of food and plantain 
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leaves and coins, is presented to a Pnrohit on the Maha- 
laja day. Religious mendicants such as Dasayyas are fed. 
Ceremonies for deceased individuals are not performed 
periodically. 

Brahmans are not required to assist at the funeral 
ceremonies which are carried on with the aid of the caste 
men alone, who may be instructed what to do by the 
Brahmans. 

Religion. These are Hindus by religion and worship the ordinary 

divinties, and have both Saivas and Vuishuavas * among 
them. The Saivas worship Siddappaji and Rajappaji. 

There are two religious mendicant orders in this caste 
called Jorjis (^S^^hrttfo) and Da saris (na?ie7^5?o). The Jogu 
are Saivas and are the devotees of Chttnchivagiri Bain 
Devaru (^ook^o^jnd c5^tfttf^5^j). They carry a horn (9o^ 
which emits a shrill sound and Kamahshi wudra \^^^ 
s^oirfj) ; and they annually send an offering of money to 
Baire Devaru {^^^ttk^^^). This god they worship on Sun- 
days if not daily. The Dasaris are worshippers of Vishnu 
and followers of Ramanujacharya. Their principal god is 
Ranganatha on the Biligiri Rangan hill. Both these men- 
dicant orders eat animal food and drink alcoholic liquors. 
The other Bestas can intermarry with them. 

Tolasamma (^i^wJs^^), wife of Biligiri Kanga, Maram- 
ma (^'^^^i), Uttanahalliyamma, (ero^rf^^oiis^^), Patalam- 
ma {^^^^^\ aud Xalamma ('5^*'^'^), are their deities. These 
have jurisdiction within certain limits of territory, and are 
to be annually propitiated for the welfare of the localit/ 
by holding y^ira^ or festivals, on which occasions buffaloes, 
sheep and fowls, are often sacrificed. The remains of the 
animals slaughtered for sacrifice are partaken of by the 
people. The carcasses of buffaloes are given away to Ma- 
digas. Individual offerings are given after every recovery 
from a bad disease such as small-pox and cholera. During 
epidemic seasons, special offerings are made to the local 
deities to induce them to turn out the intruding goddesses 
of the prevailing epidemic. 

Pujaris of this caste worship these deities daily intte 
temples built for them. At the annual festivities in front 



* Worshippers of Siva and Vislmu respectively as tbeir supreme 
deity. 
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of the temple ot Maramma, a Sidi (?^*) is played. A per- 
pendicular beam of about fifteen feet supports and acts as 
apivot to another horizontal beam. To the free end of the 
latter, a devotee who has made a vow suspends himself by y 
getting the hook passed through the flesh at the back. 
The beam is turned round and when it completes one turn, 
the devotee is taken down and he falls prostrate before the 
deity. The priest then gives him Vrasada \^^)^^^). 

Near the Sidi^ ' fire-treading ' takes place. Jl pit - 
about 9 feet by 3 feet with a depth of 4 feet is filled with 
burning cinders. The devotees tread the fire and walk the 
^We length without wincing. 

Natural objects are revered and are accorded the 
ranks of gods and goddesses. Thus streams in high floods 
are iforshipped. A new cloth, turmeric powder, and a pair 
of new bam Boo winnows are thrown in and floated away with 
tie current. iSnakes and ant-hills are no less important as ^^^ 
objects of reverence. On Nagara chauti day, puja is made / 
J^ith flowers and incense to serpent holes, and milk is 
poured for the snakes to drink. The snake idols, cut in 
stone and enshrined under Pcepul and Neeiii trees, are 
visited with reverence. Lakshmidevi, the goddess of 
wealth, is the principal deity of the caste, and they observe 
a yearly festival in her honour. 

On the Mahanavami day, fishermen worship their nets, 
and cultivators their ploughs. 

This caste has a comparatively low status. Their Occupi 
main occupations have been fishing, lime burning and *io°- 
palanquin-bearing and cultivation. Of late the profession 
of fishing is not looked upon as a respectable one, since it 
leads to the killing of many living beings. Serving as 
grooms, sweepers, and elephant drivers- is also condemned. 

Nets are prepared by them in the old fashion and they 
^ever purchase them in the bazaar or use those not 
iiiade by themselves. The principal instruments they use 
iop fishing are a cane with a long line, to which are attach- 
ed a hook and bait at the end. The husks or outer meal 
^^ grains well boiled in water and formed into balls are 
^sed as bait. These balls are stuck to the ground and a 
stick waving on water indicates their position. The smell 
^f the balls attracts fish and the fishermen make a sweep 
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of tiiera with their net where they get themselves en- 
tangled. Earth worms are used for the cane lines as bait. 

In their caste assemblies, an accused person or a wit- 
ness is said to have sworn when he merely goes round tlie 
gathering three times. They do not usually touch the 
fire, or any other objects to take the oath. They believe in 
omens, oracles and sorcery. 

The sight of a jackal and that of a toddy pot are among 
those^regarded as auspicious omens. When any sickness 
visits a house, they consult Koracha soothsayers, to know 
whether the ailment is one sent by God or the effect of an 
evU eye. A new born child is given a name suggested by 
the soothsayer. In all cases, children's diseases are 
diagnosed by the soothsayer, and his prescription regarding 
diseases caused by spirits is followed in detail. Fop 
oracles, they go to temples to consult the presiding deity. 
He is asked to give flowers, and if a flower drops down 
to the right of the idol, it is taken as a favourable response, 
while flowers dropped to the left are the reverse. If the 
deity is reluctant to give any definite indication, he is coaxed 
by promises of offerings of animals and money. It is 
beheved by them that no devotee supplicating with a 
faithful spirit, has been disappointed till the present day. 

They tie talismans of copper sheet beaten thin with 
some writing thereon, called y antra (c^^^), round their 
arms as preventives against attacks of the spirits. Some- 
times talismans serve to procure for the wearers children 
or success in important undertakings. 

The flesh of the following animals are allowed to be 
used as food:— fowl, sheep, goat, crane, rabbit, crocodile 
and tortoise. They never eat fowls, sheep, goats, cranes, 
or other higher order of animals without first offering 
them to their gods ; and they indulge in such luxuries 
chiefly during festivals. They consider it a virtue to 
abstain from animal food. 



Privileges. 



They are entitled to use, at their marriages, a red 
cloth canopy and palanquin and umbrella. Horses maybe 
ridden by them. Some Bestas of Nanjangud do not use a 
palanquin, as once upon a time when a bride and bride- 
groom were going in it in a marriage procession, it acci- 
dentally took fire and was burnt. 
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They belong to the eighteen Phanas which are said to 
be a remnant of the old trade guilds. They do not dine 
with any of the nine Phanas who are their rivals. 

In caste status, these are higher than Vaddas and 
Kora<5has. They do not take food with Waddas, Korachas, 
Barbers and Agasas, though all these latter eat in the houses 
of Bestas. 

Bestas are the usual Pujaris of Tellarama and 
Maramma. 



(Preliminary Issue.) 
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KOMATIS. 

• 

The Kdmatis who style themselves Vaisyas are pre- 
eminently a trading class and numbered, according to the 
last Census of the State, 31,871 comprising 16,54(5 males 
and 15,325 females. They are found in large numbers 
in trading centres and are comparatively rare in small 
villages, where there is little scope for their pursuits. 
There are about a third of whole number in Kolar, and 
a fifth in each of Bangalore and Mysore Districts, the rest 
being scattered in the remaining districts. 

They are high up in the scale of castes, and are almost 
as strict as the Brahmans in observing rules of personal 
cleanliness and restrictions in eating and drinking. Their 
claim to be considered as Vaisyas, tboucrh generally allowed, 
is disputed by rival claimants, especially by Nagartas and 
'those known as of Jyotinagara, who are oil pressors by 
profession ; and stories, calculated to lower their status, 
a-Te often told to account for their origin. Such stories are, 
however, of little value, originating chiefly from bias and 
class jealousy, and some of them are even unfit for publica- 
ton. On the other hand, passages are cited from authori- 
tative works to sho^ that Vaisyas like the Kshatriyas have 
disappeared in the Kaliyuga. Whatever the strict inter- 
pretation of these authorities may lead to, there is little 
doubt that these Komatis have preserved their separate 
identity and purity remarkably well, and that if they are 
iiot really the descendants of the old Vaisya class, they are 
4^ite as good as the original VaiSyas were, in their relative 
position in the hierarchy of Indian castes. 

The Komatis ai e generally of middle height and of 
*^i*k complexion. They are an intelligent, hard-working 
^nd thrifty class. They are eminently successful in their 
^^ade, and there are many among them who have amassed 
^ fair amount of wealth. They are proverbially known as 
lacking in courage both moral and physical, and are cred- 
ited with an unusual share of that weapon of the weak, 

B 



iuplicity. But the verdict that they enjoy 
B notoriety for sharp practice and fraud 
)tle38 cunning, overreaching and unscru- 
lifiir business,* is harsh nnd undeserved. 
3wer criminals found among them than in 
her olasd, and though they are beHeved to re- 
ways of making profit) they are remarkab/y 
I vice of making false claims or setting up 
i. The term Kdmati has, however, almost be- 
nous with a petty-minded cunning fellow, and 
ir that the men of this caste prefer the appella- 
lya to it. 

comes from a Sanskrit root which means to 
term, as well as its synonym in Sanskrit 
ni-itpfUah (^S»7ij^if8) denotes their original 
at of agriculture. 

'^jiifiiiii) jg said to be the corrupted form 
^sb3J) which is alleged to mean a tender 

irt, in the Census Report of Madras for 1891, 
Dwing derivations of the term : — 

- mati^ Fox-minded. 
,mati=Cow -minded. 
matti^Oow-gored. 

! of them is accepted by the people of this 
ight etymology of the term, whicb, they assert, 
er of cattle or cows.t 

ms ' the noble,' and is the' corrupted form of 
word Srdshlha. 

ti is sometimes playfully addressed by men 
s as 'Bdvagdru' which means " Mr. Brother-in- 
aason is that the caste is extremely clannish, 
;he members meet, they are punctilious 
liaing each other as relations ; and when 
lationship can be readily traced, they address 
brother-in-law, it being considered the most 
ng to regard oneself as the brother of the 
This being most frequently heard in the 

cot Manual, 1895, p. 205. 

lult to trace the origin of tliis term, the derivations given 



intercourse of men of this caste, it has become almost a 
nickname of the caste itself. 

The titles or name-endings usually applied to the caste 
are Seiti T^*^) and Ayya (^^^) ; but the orthodox Vaisya 
name ending is said to be Gupta (J^^^) which, however, is 
all but unknown in this part of India. 

The Komatis regard themselves as the re-incarnation Origin. 
of the old Vaisya division of Hindus. The following story 
is current about their origin. The old order of Vaisyas 
became extinct on account of their misdeeds. But the 
^ant of an agricultural and industrial class caused great 
hardship in the world, and Kub^ra, the god of wealth, had 
toconaplain to the Creator. A Rishi was commissioned 
to recreate the Vaisyas by a sacrifice. He used a thousand 
rings of the Kusa grass for the sacrifice and all of them 
became men and were sent out to work in the world for 
the creation and multiplication of wealth. These are said 
to be the original heads of the gotras of this caste. 

They first settled, according to this tradition, in the 
district of Ayddhya ; and it is said that 714 of their families 
migrated to the south and settled in Penukonda. The 
place fell later on under the sway of one Vishnu vardhana 
of Rajamahendrapura. This king fell in love with the 
dutiful daughter of a Komati called Kusuma Setti, who 
^as named Vasavamba. The father and his castemen 
would not consent to give her in marriage to him but were 
afraid of refusing. They pretended to agree and on the 
day settled for the wedding, the damsel and her parents, 
together with a married couple of each of 102 families, 
entered a funeral pyre and perished all together. This 
girl who passed for an incarnation of Parvati, became the 
tutelary goddess of the caste and is worshipped under the V 
^ame of Kanyahd Par antes mri She is believed to have 
before her death pronounced a curse and laid down certain 
^^les of conduct, meant to save the caste from similar cala- 
ttiities in future.. 

Personal beauty having proved a dangerous quality, 
^0 woman of the caste should be born beautiful.* They 
should never transgress the rule of the marriage between a 



* It is generally held tliat this curse has stuck to the tribe com- 
plfetely. Perhaps it was invented to account for the observed fact of 
tie scarcity of handsome women. 



g maternal uncle's daughter.* A sect of men 
laris having helped Kdmatis at tliia trying time 
them intelligence of what was transpiring in 
ilhaita's (^onrt, it was ordained that the piijow 
lie of Kanyaka Par.im^svari, whose worship from 
VAA ordained for the members of this caste. shouM 
of the Mailat'i caste, to wlioni periiodical 
hould also be given. 

of the 714 families that had settled in the soutti, 
threw in their lot with the Kanyakut; the 

ned apart and they are said to be Nagartas and 

Ired castes claiming to be Vaisyas. 

nine story is .sometimes given with certam varia- 
le caste had for its progenitor one Nabbajja, 
styled Vaisy^uiiuiii or S^lankiyaiia, who lived 
igadha country. During the time of Chandra- 
y spread to tlie south as far ae Ujjaiii (Malwa), 
.of Vikraraaditya, in who-se reign thev emigrated 
rts of liis kmgdom. They settled m Penukonda, 
e time of Vlmanagupta. and Vishnuvardhaiis 
1 love with the damsel, was one of his successors. 
Vasavatiiba believed that she was an incarnation 
, and was declining to marry any man, assert^ 
she would marry only Isagarfesvara (Hiva). 
:> repnlse the overtures of tht- king, her marriage 
\y celebrated with god Nagar6Svara. This roused 
r of the king who began to persecute Kustima 
others of his caste in various ways, and thus 
;)out the catastrophe of their wholesale iramola- 



■amba was born in ['•■ndU or Udvdha kula, and 
an extra idmbtVa is given t« the representativps of 
during marriage and other auspicious occasions. 

f(5tra or family th^it has become extinct is said 
of Gauiipa In/la. 



'i-meu'irikam (Teluga) **?sijiis5o?FJO*sijJ_a, Komati's m- 
t>iisliip) has hficome a proverbial espre.saion, lo denote at*' 
annot be escaped or eradud. 

faka means maiden ov virgin. I'aramdsvari menna the wn- 
mesvnra or :■ iva and is another name for PAravati also 
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The language of the caste is Teluga. But some, Language, 
owinof to their lone: residence in the Kaunada Districts of 
the state, have almost forgotten their mother tongue and 
speak Kannada. 

There nre three main divisions among the Kdmatis, Divisions, 
which constitute practically different castes without either Endoga- 
commensality or intermarriage, namely Ganara (^aWj^ mons Divi- 
Tuppda {^^^1 and Trai-Vnrnika [^j^^^^). The ^'''''^• 
iDajority of the Kdmatis in this State belong to 
the Gavara sub-division, which is so called after ianri (""^0) 
consort of Siva, their tribal goddess Kanyaka Paramos vari 
being considered an incarnation of this goddess. 

Tuppada Kdmatis ("Ghee" Kdmati or Neti Kdmati in 
I'elugu) are said to have acquired the queer name by rea- 
son of their members picking up a quarrel on the occasion 
of a general dinner given to commemo.a e the event of 
Kanjaka's enteriuiif the funeral pyre, for not having been 
giFen ghee with their food. They are supposed to have 
seceded from the main body on this silly pretext.* 

Trai-varnikas. — This division is not found in this State. 

Originally the Komatis, it is stated, had 102 exoga- Exogamous 
mous divisions or gotrast and gotra-groups. One of these Divisions 
groups became extinct, the onlv surviving p^ir having 
entered the funeral pyie along with Kanyaka Vasavaruba. 
Of such groups, 16 contain 2 gotras each, 7 three each, 
one contains four and one contains ten, the remaining 77 
groups being each represented by one gotra. A Rishi is 
named as associated with each of these groups, though it 
is difficult to guess the connection between the particular 
Rishi*s name and that of thegdtra. The Komatis, however, 
account for this confusion of names, by saying that 
they did so to conceal their identity in order \o escape 
from the persecution of King Vishnuvardhana, on account 
of whose amorous overtures their Kanyaka had to burn 
herself on the funeral pyre 

It must, however, be remarked that the names of tliese 

gbtrns represent trees, plants or grain as in appellations 

[ having a totemistic origin, 'and that the men of these groups 

, abstain or at any rate used to abstain generally from 



♦These are said to be found in the Shimoga District, but no 
account has yet been obtained about them. 

t A list of the va ious gobra groups with names of Rishis and of 
articles to be eschewed from nse^ is given as an appendix, 



f or otherwise utilizing the article denoted by tlie 
of the ddtra. Though the same Riahi is named 
or for two or three gotraa, intermarriages between 
gdtras are not prohibited, as the? would be araoD^ 
oaans. It is on the whole likely that these geonps 
divided on a different principle to the gbbm of 
mans ; and that the Rishi names came to be associated 
bhem either to enhance their prestige or from a simptfl 
ion of the names of Rishis of the Brahman priest 
e family. In many families, however, they do not 
ve any rule of ' tabooing ' particular articles. ISome- 
when the original prohibition is forgotten, they 
d the pandantis flower (s*'?) as the article to abstain 
using. 

Chere are no hypergamous divisions. 

The name-?iving ceremony takes place on the 16tli 
f the birth of the child when the mother and the child 
d of the poUutirn of confinement and iire purified by 
The ceremony ie like that for the Brahmans. In 
rening the women assemble and put the child in a 
a. On some subsequent day, the purohit draws up the 
cope recording the date and time of birth and the 
on of the planets at that time. 

Their names like those of other high casta Hindus 
iken from the names of gods of the Hindu Pantheon ; 
ihe following may, to some extent, be said to be 
iar. 

Tor men, Ahka sctti (e=^ «^)) Yaiiffayi/a xem (aJjortc^ 
Chafamayija (fi^tisfocsi^), Changayi/a setfi (s^ortoJ^ «i^, 
na se({i (fl'jrtjrfj ti^, Kappai'iiia {'^^^)> I'ol-kaifjia, 

For women, Akka/amma, (*^^^)» Vnmvamma (=^ 
f Sanjivamma (?ioe3tdsSj^)^ Girnvima {^"^^i^)) Yangamma 
sfc^), and Mangamma (sJjortsSj, J. 

fhey are extremely fond of shortening their names 
:he terms of endearment, such as, Pdpaiu (iJ«!*), 
wdu (***»Ltifc), Okiimammi {s4t^_«a£»), p„thi (^^J^), 
[ (e3*,\ and Ammni/i/a {^^%'^^), are very common. 

i person sometimes acquires a nickname, either by 
Q of his profession or any bodily deformity or other 



similar cause, e.g.^ Ban^dra?/ya(«^o^^^goldraan), Mtdydla 
Setti (s*wsr»yy?56^ dealer in pearls), Nallappa («%f^=Black- 

man). 

When the child's real name happens to be that of 
the chief male member of the family, a different name is 
Dsually given, as the women consider it wanting in respect 
to utter the real name often. 

Sometimes when the horoscopes of the bride and 
bridegroom, in an otherwise desirable match, do not 
agree, the girl gets a different name, and is assumed to 
We been bom under the star which, by a well-known con- 
vention, is taken to answer to that name. 

Occasionally these men share the superstition that 
when children successively die, it will be of some effect to 
name a new child after some low or opprobrious object. 
The reason is probably the belief that by pretending to 
despise the value of the child, they would mislead the 
powers above into a similar frame of mind so that they 
fflight consider it not worth their while to carry away this 
child too. 

Such names as the following are given though very 
rarely: Qunda {^^), Gundi (^oft) (round stone), Tippa 
^^)i Tippi (^) (manure heap), and Kallappa (*Si*Ji) 

stone. 
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Adoption is allowed and practised ; the boy must be- Adoption. 
long to the same gotra. The ceremonies observed are the 
same as those observed among the Brahmans, except that 
instead of the Vedic, the Puranic ritual is observed. Gen- 
erally a deed of adoption is drawn up, and attested by 
the natural parents of the boy and by other witnesses. A 
dmner is given in honour of the occasion to which all the 
castemen are invited. 

Exchange of daughters in marriage between two fami- Marriage. 
lies is strictly prohibited. 

The girls are married before puberty, and polygamy 
la allowed though rarely practised. As in the other re- 
spectable classes of Hindus, a second wife is almost never 
^B.ken unless there are strong reasons, such as want of chil- 
preu or incurable disease in the woman. Being generally 
^^ better circumstances, a Kdmati perhaps resorts to an ad- 
ditional marriage oftener than others. 



Besides the well recognized rules of prohibited de- 
grees for marriage, they have one or two peculiar restric- 
tions. Thu gotrai^ of tlie maternal uncles of the bride and 
bridegroom should not be the same. There should be no 
" '■"'■Tiing back of the creeper " as they say, that is when a 
las married into a family, the latter cannot give a girl 
irriage to that girl's faniily ever afterwards. Even io 
other castes (such as Brahmans) there is a feeling 
ist such marriages, but Kdmatis observe the rule very 
Jy. Another most important rule is that a boy is oblig^ 
marry nis maternal uncle's daughter, however unattrac- 
ihe may be, and conversely, the maternal uncle must 
tiis daughter to his nephew (sister's son), however 
A man may marry, and even preferentially does marry, 
of the sect to which his mother or pateroitl grand- 
er belongs, but not of the section to which his maternal 
iniother belongs. In addition to these rules, there is 
ler which prohibits marriage relations between the 
families belonging to two gdtras of the same group as 



Grirls must be married before they reach the age of 
'ty, and the rule is as strictly observed as among Brab- 
The K(5matis have generally been out-heiodino 
I in tliis respect, and the silly practice of marryinjr 
3 WHS practised among them more frequently than in 
castes, before the Infant Marriage Regulation set 
the minimum limit at eight years of age. The chief 
'e leading to this sin is the desire to see children mar- 
aefore some fond elderly member leaves the world. 

If a girl reaches womanhood before marriage, she 
)e put out of caste, and the parents partake of the 8o- 
diam and have to undergo prdyascliitta. 

[n the matter of marriage ceremonies, they have 
■ special characteristics, but closely follow the practices 
i Brahman caste, though the Vedic ritual is not em- 
id. 

The horoscopes of the boy and the girl are compared 
e priest and have to agree according to certain rules 
ir'ology. The gdtrai should tally as already described. 
proceeding is known as Ghatitartham (^WJas^rsJjoj. 

With true commercial spirit, thej haggle about tlie 
,nt t<"> be paid to the male candidate as Varadakskiita 



(or present to bridegroom) known by the term pana or 
price. In a few cases such as that of an old man wishing to 
marry, they exact a price, as in other castes, for the girl, 
but the converse is more common and more systematically 
agreed to beforehand among Kdmatis. The price depends 
upon the social position of both the parties and not infre- 
quently on the quantity of jewellery which bridegroom's 
party are willing to present to the bride. 

In a formal meeting of their casteraen and Brahmans, 
the couple to be married are seated together and arati is per- 
formed to them. The engagement is announced, and written 
hpapatrihi or marriage letters are exchanged between the 
parents. 'Vhis is followed hy d'tkshina and tdmbul a to Brahm- 
ans and others, and a small dinner to a few castemen. 

Before the marriage ceremonies begin, Hurilya (^^ 
^^^ that is, the worship of the deceased married women of 
the family, takes place. Five or more married women are 
inyited, anointed and bathed. A kalasa is set up in the 
central part of the house and worshipped. The mnrriod 
Fomen are presented with bodice cloths and other articles 
and are asked to dinner. 

'i'he real marriage ceremonies begin with the con- 
struction of the chappara or the marriage pandal. This 
structure is supported on sixteen pillars arranged in four 
ro^\^s, the central four being setup on the marriage dais. 
One of these latter is of the Kalli {Euphorbia Th'uhilli) tree 
and is called the ' milk post.' Puja is made to the hole dug 
to receive this post, and silver, gold, pearl, coral and ruby 
(said to be five ratnas or gems) are placed at the bottom and 
a little milk and ghee poured into it. Washed cloths striped 
with turmeric are wrapped round it and a package containing 
nine kinds of grain («^5iq»c^) is also tied to it. Five mairred 
ladies 'singing marriage songs, set up the post. A feast 
called Devatdprasta (pi^^^j^) or God's feast, is prepared 
and all the castemen are invited to dinner. 

The marriage always takes place in the bride's house. 
The bridegroom's party arrive there on the evening of the 
day on which the God's feast has been given, aiid are lodg- 
ed in a house prepared for them by the bride's father, 
who has to be their host. They go to a temple near by 
with the married women of the party carrying a kalasa ; 
there the bride's parents and their friends meet and wel- 
come them formally. They are given a sweet drink of jag- 
gory water to refresh them aftpr the journey, after which 
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the Varapiija or formal reception of the hridegroom \t 
performed by the bride's father and mother. 

The bridegroom is then taken with music and other ho- 
nours to the bride's honee. There the nischifdrtha or confir- 
mation of the agreement takes place. The bridegroom's party 
have to carry with them betel-leavea and nuts, five jag- 
gory cubes, five cocoanuts, some turmeric roots, hnk- 
ma* and a dress cloth and two bodice cloths. The bride 
accompanied by a companion (i**?*^ Soa^*«*>iJjj or bride's 
maid, comes out and takes her seat along with the bridegroom 
ou a piank.t The Purdhit performs Punydhavdchana or 
purificatory ceremony. The worship of Mahalakshniiis 
performed nest as follows, in a manner peculiar to tbis 
caste. 

Some coins amounting to 4 Rs. 12 as. (called Mildumatk- 
riika — !S>*i*i*to^id.**) and a pie piece (called Basavanna's 
pie), a lump of VibhUti (ball of ashes) and a pair of nut- 
crackers are placed on a rubbing stone.}: A new cloth is also 
placed near, and pUja is offered to it all in the name of 
Mahilakshmi. When this is over, the parents of the bride 
and the bridegroom stand up and with folded hands ask 
for the permission of the Sabha to contract the intended 
alliance. This being granted, i hey proceed to draw up tb 
Vartanalupalti (rt*=■^}e;o«*SJJ) or the list of customary paymects, 
comprising several items. They are quite punctilious in 
this matter, and no customary item is omitted nor any fresh 
item admitted. Lists of these payments are carefully pre- 
served for use on such occasions. 

• Mftrried women, according to old orthodoi notions, have to psint 

their cheekBEtr.d limbs yellow by rubbing with turmerio powder and 

w&ehing. A spot of I'ed saffron powder called kunku'ma, ^Jo^JOJ) 

on the forehead, and glaus bangles on their wrists, and some times gold 

or jewelled screws in holes on their left uoatril and both ears, are other 

signs oi A woman having her hasband alive who is known as a Snmai)- 

-"'-■ 'itosJiort©! in Sanskrit) and Muttaide (rfjjS^^lS) in Kannida. 

■tides belonging to the toilet of such a woman are considered 

ions, and ore often requisitioned as presents during marriages. 

|- Indians are all accnatomed to squat on the floor ; and plants 

3 ft. by 2ft. OP of lees size are provided as eeats to be n^ed wben 

it for ceremonial occaaions or for dinners. Such planks are 

mes covered over with a shawl or carpet. "To sit on a plal' 

^^iS^JKt>t$^)" is the expression used to denote a sitting m 

>n the marriage dais, or in exhibition on similar ceremonial MO 

ions occasions. 

That is, a ronnd sand stone used for getting Bandal paste by 
ig a stick of sandal with water over it. 
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The two parties exchange idmhula as a ratification of 
tlie contract and other tdmhUas are given to some persons as 
witnesses. Some married ladies then present the bride with 
the dress cloth brought by the bridegroom, which she wears. 
One of the bodice cloths is presented to the bride's maid, 
the remaining one being the bride's. Both these are 
afterwards presented by some elderly ladies with cocoanuts, 
fruits, etc., placed in the folds of their garments. 

The next ceremony is known as the pounding of tur- 
meric and the grinding of wheat, and the mothers of the 
parties to marry are the chief actors. The ordinary house- 
hold mortar and grinding mill are employed. They 
place turmeric roots, kunkuma and coloured rice, in two 
new wicker baskets and make a show of pounding them 
vith a wooden pestle. All this is apparently to symbolise 
the importance of these household operations in the mar- 
ried life of the couple. 

The next day is the chief one and is crowded with 
ceremonial functions. Early in the morning, the bride 
and the bridegroom have what is called male'iiiru in their 
own places. Pour brass vessels filled with red water 
(made by dissolving turmeric and lime), are placed at the 
comers of a square, and cotton thread is passed round 
their necks three or five times. The bride and her mother 
(or the bridegroom and his mother) stand together and 
t\ie water of the vessels is poured on their backs by some 
married women, while the Purdhit recites verses and wo- 
men sing songs. The two stand one behind the other 
alternately and bend down. On this occasion, near rela- 
tives of the mother present her each with a dress cloth and 
a bodice cloth, it being almost compulsory that her parents 
or brothers should make this present. 

The parties are then bathed, and each party attends 
to its own ^dndi or invocation of the gods and ancestors 
for the successful carrying out of the ceremony. 

The ceremonies up to Upanayana^ i.e., Jdtakarma etc., 

are gone through for the bridegroom. He gets out of the 

Brahmacharya (studentship) by performing Vrata'Samd-^ 

vartana. This is followed by Kdsi-Ydtra. The young man 

is dressed as for a travel and carries a small handful of 

rice and other provisions tied up in packages in his upper 

garment. Thus accoutred, he cuts a queer figure and sets 

out with stick and umbrella on a pretended visit to Benares. 

The parents of the bride meet him and implore him to 
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forego his trip, promising their daughter in marriage. 
They wash his feet and take him home and present him with 
new cloths. 

The next item is known ^Lssdram (?*^t5o) or pots-bring- 
i ing ceremony. This among other (non-Brahman) castes is 
called bringing of airane (socfil). 

The bride's mother accompanied by some married 
women goes in procession to a pot^e'-'s house, walking under 
a canopy of cloth held at the four corners an. I raised in 
the middle with a stick. They take with them the various 
auspicious articles (mangaladravya) such as turmerici 
kwn-kumay appala (thin black-gram cakes) and kajjdya{meQ\r 
ened cakes). Puja is made to the kiln and from it ten 
pots of medium size, twelve pans or plates, four lamp-stands, 
three small pots and two large pots are taken out. 
The potter washes them and paints them with chunam, draw- 
ing a variety of geometrical figures thereon. Yellow thread is 
tied round the neck of each pot and some grains, dried dates, 
some edible tabers ('^o^^^^, ^^s^^^^s^,) turmeric roots, rolls 
of palmyra leaves («2*5ra^^oe;o)^black glass bearis (^cJ^s^orf) limes 
and rice are all pnt into them. The Purdhit does Punydhar/h 
charta or purificatory ceremony. Then the mother of the bride 
wraps round her loosely on her dress a new panche (man's 
cloth) and worships the pots. Thereupon the pots are 
brought by the married ladies to the bride's house and 
placed apart in a "room. When this ceremony is going on, 
the bride's mother is presented by the bridegroom's party 
with a dress cloth (called ^^«^ srfoorfo^^) and the potter also 
receives his customary fees. The panche which the mother 
used is kept near the sacred pots. 

Then some married women and a number of young 
boys go in procession to an anthill and after washing ana 
^ making piija to it take out some earth* of it. The boyst 
carry this earth on their heads ; and it is spread evenly 
underneath the pots. A washed cloth is placed as a cover 
over the pots, which thereafter are styled Kalasas. 

Near these pots on a sand-stone, a cone madeoi 
turmeric paste, is set up to represent Gauri, the con- 
sort of Si^a. The bride goes there dressed in new cloths 
with a wearing cloth thrown over her shoulders and 

* This is euphemistically styled ** gold from an ant-hill. " 

t These boys are styled, in Telugu, bdhi-nagardlu W^e;rf7t03>t0 (a word 

of which it is difficult to make out the significatioa—BaZa, young and 

fiagardlu, cities or towns.) 
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hhashivf^a tied to her forehead and worships the ima«^e. It is 
only after this piija that she may enter the marriage pandal 
where she goes wrapped in a loose veil of a white cloth or 

ptmche. * 

A goldsmith is called in to prepare the tali out of gold 
provided by the bri<legroora's father, when the Gauri-piija 
is going on inside. As it is considered auspicious for the 
gold to melt easily and not to break in working, the purest 
gold is brought for the purpose. The goldsmith gets a 
customary present for his service. 

Piija is th?n offered to the 102 Odtrcbs "of the 
caste, each gotra being represented by an arecanut which 
is afterwards kept tied up in a piece of yellow cloth. The 
Brahmin purdhit duly consecrates a sacred thread and repeat- 
ing the mantras^ puts it on round the neck of the bridegroom, 
after the blessings of tbe lirahmins assembled. Then the 
bride's raothe- comes and gives the brideg: oora madhupar/io^ 
which is composed of a piece of the plaintain fruit dipped 
in honey or sugar and milk, which he swallows. 

Then follows the Kinii/dddnam or the giving away of 
the brido. The bride and the bridegroom stand on the marri- 
age dais, facing each other and with feet c^ach in a new ^ 
wicker basket, called wettalcH-ifude (^'^^*.^^*) in Kannada. 
The bride is either caJiied or led to the place by her maternal 
uncle. A screen is held between the couple, 'I'he piirdhits on 
both sides chant the appropriate verses and at the appointed 
time, which will be particularly watched by calculation or 
with the help of a watch, the screen is raised, and the bride 
and the bridegroom each puts a handful of cummin seed 
and jaggory on the head of the other. The Kanydddnam 
or the giving away of the girl by her parents takes place 
while the Purohit is chanting mantras. After the 
couple are seated, Icanhanni or wrist threads are tied to 
their wrists, the bride tying it to her husband and the latter 
to her. 

The tali or wdngalya is then tied round the neck of 
the bride by her husband ; and the bride and bridegroom 
are made to thi ow handfuls of rice on each other's head. 
This is called Akshatdrdpana. I^radhdna homa^ loja homa 

•This veil cloth is used for tying up packages of things, such as 
grain, etc., to present to the girl hy phicing them in her clota. 

t A Icankana is a thread of white and black wool twisted together 
with a turmeric root and an iron ring attached to it. 
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and aupdsana are performed. On the night and durinj 
the successive days of the marriage (both morning aii( 
evening), the aupdsana is repeated. Nalugu* is also perJ 
formed both morning and evening. 

On the next day in the morning, another non-essential 
ceremony takes place, that known as chirakdla-muUrtam 
(^d^s^ 5jjoa&«;rdoo). in front of the couple seated on 

plank seats, an earthen pot and a brass vessel fiM 
with red colored water are placed on a cushion of rice 
spread over a plantain leaf. Round each vessel a cotton 
thread is wound and into them are thrown a silver bangle 
and a lime fruit unseen by the married pair, who should 
dip their hands and pick up what they find. The audi- 
ence is ready to joke at the party picking up the wrong 
article, the bridegroom the bangle or the bride the lime. 
In the latter case, she is said to have scored over herj 
husband. 

After this, they are made to worship Arundhati, the 
wife of the Rishi Vasishta said to be in the constellation 
known as the " Great Bear," 

The street procession takes place by the couple going 
with music, etc., on foot through the streets. But many no\f 
carry them on a pa Ian kin or in a carriage ; and this inno- 
vation has sometimes led to a breach of peace as some of 
the other castes hold that Kouatis cannot be allowed this 
privilege. 

The chief event of the third day is the worship of the 
caste goddess Kanyaka-paramesvari, a function considered 
most important and done with utmost zeal and devotion. 
Early in the morning, two elderly women of the 
family purify themselves and go to a well or river in pro- 
cession, with music, under a moving canopy (f^i^^J^)' 
Two Kalasas of silver vessels decorated with limes and 
drawings of a human face of chunam and with jewels and 
flowers are consecrated as representing the Kanyaka- 
paramesvari. Yellow thread is tied round them ; and with 
the help of a Brahmin priest, the married women make 
piija to these Kalasas, which are then carried on silver 
or copper salvers to the temple of Kanyaka-paramesvari, 

* There is more fan and frolic than any religious or ceremonial 
significance in this. The bride and bridegroom are seated opposite 
each other and offer sandal, flowers, etc., to each other, and the assembly 
(chiefly of ladies) indulge in many a well-worn joke at the coyness of the 
maid, the forwardness of the boy, etc. Songs ftnd music are also part 
of the programme. 
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\k party going with all the pomp of music and shaded by 
a canopy. A Mail&ri man decked in fantastic garb moves 
in front of this procession, dancing and singing the praises 
of the Kanyaka. Every K6mati whose house is on the 
waj taken by the procession, offers fruit and A rati to the 
goddess. After worship in the temple, the Kalasas are 
laken to the marriage house, where they are placed in a 
central position and worshipped by the newly married 
couple, all the neighbours of the caste also bringing fruits 
and flowers and taking part in the puja. Some rich persons 
offer gold and silver flowers which are afterwards given to 
tlie purdhit. They generally carry out this ceremony with 
as much pomp as possible and often with considerable 
devotion. 

Tie eatable things offered to the deity (chiefly some 
cleaned pulses soaked in water, fruit, jaggory water, etc.) 
are distributed to the castemen assembled ; tdmhUa is 
given to all in the assembly with dakshina added to 
Brahmias. In the distribution of ^prdsdda to the caste- 
men the order of precedence should be scrupulously 
obsenred as follows: — The bride and the bridegroom, re- 
presentatives of the gdtra of Kanyaka-paramesvari's birth 
poa^*)wr^^;^^o)^ a stranger, Ummadi Setti, Yajaman, the 
rest of the assembly. Then again some special presents 
of tdmhula and ravike^are given to each of the following : — 
A representative of the Kanyaka' s Gdtra, an unmarried 
girl, a bdlanagara boy, a stranger, the Ummadi Setti 
and the bride. The Maildri gets also some special 
presents in addition to the customary cash payment 
Panging from Rs. 2 to 6. Sometimes he gets the 
present of a pair of panches. J Next after dinner at 
about 3 P.M. takes place Gdtrapuja^ otherwise called 
Hfhs^J^"^^^^ rJ^5^Wa*w) the worship of 33 crores of gods. 
The bride and the bridegroom are seated together 
with an assembly of Brahmins and castemen, 33 small 
cones made of turmeric paste being arranged on a plank 

* Prasdda means the remains of eatables ofFered before God 
^^ ^vorship or to some very honored guest, in the latter case only what has 
Dot been placed in his eating dish or leaf, being partaken by the followers. 

\ BaviJce means apiece of new cloth about ^ yard by 1^ yards, 
• which is cut and stitched into a vest for women. 

IPanche is a sheet of white cloth with or without coloured borders 
generally of silk thread, about 3 yards by 1 J- yards, which is used by 
^ales to wrap round the body loosely. The nether garment is generally 

^omewhat longer and is tied round the loins with apron -like loose foldfii 

^ front. 
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before them, to represent the 33 crores of gods inhabiting 
the Svarga loha. The bride and her party and then the 
bridegroom and his party separately do f^ja to these 
cones ; and after that, the bride and bridegroom together 
with all those of his gotra present, worship these symbols 
again. This last puja is meant to incorporate the girl in 
the gdtra of her husband. 

After this, a figure of a snake is drawn with a gold 
ring on rice spread on a plank and NdgSndra pdja or snake 
worship takes place. The rice and the ring are tied up in 
a cloth and placed near the Sdram pots. 

The assembly thereafter receive the tdmbula and 
disperse. 

The fourth day has no events till the night except the 
daily prayers in the form of Sdndhyd vandana and aupdsana. 

After 1 1 at night takes place an important ceremony 
which is observed secretly and to which no Brahmins are 
invited. This is called by some Muttaide puja (^^^_J^ 
«&«5), i.e., worship of women who died in the lifetime of 
their husbands, by some others, Vasanta Madhava's dnrino' 
(sWo^ zi^^^is^^) , while yet others call it simply Vaibhiim 
Karma (^^^^'^^^^''^'^^ ) or auspicious acts. 

The account which the Kdmatis give of the ceremony 
is as follows : — 

The rice kept on the previous day near the 
Sdrairt pots, with more added, if necessary, is soaked in 
water and pounded with jaggory and made into balls by 
married women in madi* Some of these balls are set apart 
in the names of deceased miittaides of the family, wor- 
shipped and distributed afterwards among the members of 
the bride's family. The remaining balls after a similar 
worship are distributed not only among the persons 
present, but also among absentees to whom they are subse- 
quently sent according to a list kept in each family. 
The secrecy, however, with which this ceremony is 
conducted and the scrupulous exclusion of outsiders, has 
given rise to certain stories which the Kdmatis indignantly 
repudiate as calumnies. It is said that the yajaman or the 
head of the house worships a Kalasa naked in a room from 
which women and others are excluded, and then putting 

* Madt means clean state : the person bathes, puts on washed 
clothes not touched by others and keeps himself without contact with 
thers not similarly pure. 
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oaliis clothes, distributes prasdda to his caste-fellows 
sending away the Brahmin ptiruhit. Some, especially 
rivals the Nagartas, add that they make a figure of i 
aad filling it with red water cut it up and divide the 
bers amoQg various familes. Thu meaning and inte 
of this story are plain; but it is diflBcult to assert wh 
ic is or is not true. 

Early the next morning after bathing, the c 
perfonn S^hakSma, and then untie the kankana or 
tVeads. 

The ceremony called Vd^a-Uram (ship trade) is 
liar to this caste. The bride and the bridegroom dresa 
fmh clothes with bhdfhiiiga on their foreheads, 
procession to the temple. A paper boat is made. 
bride's mother puts on an apron of the panch" kept 
tkdram pots and makes piija to the toy boat pi 
tbewn some coloured raw rice and cooked rice coloure 
aDd green, with cakes of sorts. The married pair al 
iitemse after her. The washerman then sets fire i 
and the Bilanagara boys carry away the ashes, t 
ttemintoa well or tank and bring therefrom a qu 
of rubbish such as stone, and pieces of earthen pots, 
jresent it to the bride's mother singing meaniu 
Mngs. As if to be recompensed for undergoing 
anoyance, the bride's mother is presented with a 
^^mvike. Then the whole procession returns 1 
loebride's mother with kalam and the couple wa 
under a moving canopy. 

The couple are now seated together and two doll 
gJTen to them and mock birth ceremonies of these doll 

»cted. 

' The next is the worship of Ghafti Kaiiyam or 
. Mngle. A solid silver bangle, a gold kankana, 
i-^gaTa, two gold rings and one of silver, one silver 
nng (aJos^j) and two other silver small too-rings (** 
Kpt on a plank before the couple and after the usual wor 
t% are put on by them, the bridegroom using the k. 
''^3.ai the mi7ichu, and the rest being given to the l 
pie presence of these ornaments on the body of a pt 
Mtokens the married state. 

Then follow a number of ceremonies observed bj 
nrahmans also, such as, ffasti Easta Piija, Pdufu or sv 
itig on a plank, puja of oocoanuts, tdmhUla to ma 
tuples, etc. 
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After tlie bride and the bridegroom have been bwung 
seated together on a jjlanK the best man (S-»ti^i So^ *fl**J), 
and the bride's maid ^!S.»t!<JSoa^=5^iSJdJ) are seated on it and 
are rocked by the bdtdnagara boys. After this, betel-le^Tes 
and arecanuts (powdered) are given to the r<.-al and the 
pseudo bride and bridegroom which they chew. 

The halanagara boys indulge in a great deal of frolic 
and impish mischief on this occasion, and such things hate 
also become part of established ceremony. They rush in i 
body at night and cry out* that the Kanyaka Goddess lias 
prohibited further ceremonies, as thegiving of preseutsto 
tbe bride and to the relatives, and run away and hide 
themselves. They have to be searched out and propitiated, 
and so a party go with music in solemn procession, and coai 
them back to the marriage hall with sweets and such other 
prosents. Then the urchins remove the prohibition and the 
further ceremonies proceed. 

For what is known as \'adibdla y^li^vi'^, the hride 
iind the bridegroom are seated on planks. Near the sdma 
pots Rice, turmeric roots, a cocoanut, two dolls, a coml) 
a l:unhima box, an eye-salve box, i''ggory and two rawfe 
are put into the bride's upper garment, by five raarrit^i 
women. These articles are tied up in packages in a j"'"f'"^ 
and the bride must carry the whole, till she goes to ber 
husband's lodging, whither she is conducted in state. 

The next event is the general giving of wedding 
: resents. All the Komatis in the town, at least one mein- 
ijcr for each family, are expected to come and give their 
presents to the bride in the shape mostly of money, tlis 
amount depending upon the means of each party but not 
exceeding the limit of half a rupee. If any of the Konatii 
cannot attend the ceremony in person, either on account 
of ill-feeling existing between the two families or for any 
other cause, they send their contribution through a prosj. ■ 
It is said that the presents made by the bridegroom's 
party must be twice as much as those made by the other 
party, 'i'he sum thus collected together with the 4f Bs. | 
(or mudumdUaTuka) presented at the tnne of Mahdlalcslmi 
pujii are used to give a present each to the bride's sister 
and to the maternal uncle; something is given for charity, 
and any balance that is left is given to the girl for some , 
jewel. I 

« isasosf ■^ ^y.tas?* E^asjoJiw esoSJjtroipA ^ Awsi^OTD jJiDsoaj moO. 
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On the night of this day, the girl is taken formally to 

her new house, for Gnkaj)ravesam{^^^^^V^^) or entering 

into the husband's house. The husband and wife are decked 

in bridal costume, with hhdshinya on their foreheads, and the 

party go in state to the house where the bridegroom's party 

We been lodging. At the entrance, two married ladies 

wave drati and the couple enter the house, when their 

right feet should be placed first on the threshold, and the / 

bride should upset with her foot a measure of rice kept on 

purpose in the way, to indicate the wish that there should 

be plenty of grain in her family granaries. They then sit 

side by side. A row of five cocoanuts is placed before them 

^uiphalapuja performed. The distribution of tdmlnda and 

tliikshina to the assembly takes place before they disperse 

and the bride sleeps that night in her new home. 

The next morning the girl goes back to her 

father's house with her husband, who has to be for- 

Di% sent off by the parents-in-law. The pair are taken 

after dinner to a temple in proct^ssion with a halasa. After 

worship there, the bridegroom is given certain additional 

presents known as Vallam Varadohhimt (^g^os^^^i;^) to serve 

'iim during the journey — a rope, a brass vessel (5^^o'<i^o^xh>^)^ a 

tiew cloth, one rupee, a cocoanut and a pair of nut-crackers 

together with a quantity of rice and other provisions. The 

girl remains behind with her parents and the bridegroom 

^^d his party go back to his place. 

The father of the bride generally gives some K a ro- 
khhina {^^^%^) to the bridegroom according to previous 
agreement but the sum is not fixed by any caste custom. 
There is no custom of paying bride's price. 

During the first year after the marriage, the girl is 
generally taken to the husband's house where she remains 
for a few days in the company of her mother or some other 
near relation and returns to her father's house. 

During the first year and often during the subsequent 
years also, till the girl attains puberty, the son-in-law is 
invited for the Gauri and Dipdcali feasts, when rich presents 
are given to him. The husband and wife aie feted tos'ether 
on these occasions and nalugu takes place in the evenings 
with song and merriment. The young man also takes 
presents of clothes to the wife and her mother. 

Again, it is the custom among the Kdraatis as among 
the Brahmans, that the son-in-law and mother-in-law and, 

— • • ■* . o ' 
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daughter-in-law and mother-in-law should not pass the 
same threshold in the Ashida month of the first year of 
marriage. 

The most auspicious season for marriage is during the 
five months beginning with the lunar month of Magha (^^) 
(January-February). 

Puberty When a girl attaii^s the age of womanhood, she is kept 

ceremonies, in a separate corner of the house, or in a separate room. The 

fact of puberty must be first announced by married women, 
if possible five of them together, as being first discovered 
by them. When this is known, the girl is given milk and 
plantains to eat. She is considered impure for seven days, and 
no person may approach her within a certain distance with- 
out incurring impurity which can be removed only by a 
bath and washing of clothes. Every evening, during these 
seven days, the girl is dressed in washed white clothes 
supplied by the village washerman. She is decorated, in 
her person, and seated on a plank seat in the presence of all 
the married women in the village, both Komatis and Brah- 
mans. This is styled the ceremony of Osagt^ (^^^/^ or ^^'^y 

The seat for the girl is made up in a particular man- 

nor (known as spreading da4iycivi) by five married .women. 

They cover a plank over with a whitewashed strip of clotli 

supplied by the washerman, and stamp it on the four 

corners ancl in the centre with impressions of a right palm 

of the hand, with a red paint of turmeric and chunarn. 

Flowers, turmeric, kunkuma (vermilion) and afoW^ 

(coloured rice) are thrown on the cloth. At the foui' 

corners, four brass lamp stands are kept burning and a 

thread of cotton yarn is wound round them thus enclosio? 

the seat. The girl now sits on this seat. The women sing 

songs and present turmeric, kunknma^ flowers, etc. F^^^ 

married ladies pound gingelly and jaggory which are made 

into balls and a little is given to the girl to eat. Then 

turmeric, kunkuma betel-loaves and nuts with flowers and 

balls made of gingelly seeds and jaggory are distributed to 

the women of the assembly who then disperse. This is 

repeated every evening, the seat being arranged as on tne 

first day by the girl herself. She is made to bathe on the 

seventh day six times successively, to cleanse her of the \^' 

purity of the six days. On that day the married ladies that 

arranged the seats on the first day, are anointed with oi 

and bathed. New bangles are put on their hands and a 

ravike is presented to each. The girl is however cod- 

; sidered to be in a state of comparative impurity for sixteeii 
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days from the beginning of the period, and cannot enter 
the kitchen and other inner rooms of the house. 

On the 1st, the 3rd or the 5th day, the news of the 
girFs puberty is sent to her husband's house with a 
washerman. He also carries presents of gingelly oil, jaggory, 
turmeric roots, kunkuma^ green gram and a pair of panches^ 
which are received at the husband's house. As a mark 
of joy, the husband's clothes are discoloured with red 
coloured water and a feasting on a small scale takes place. 
The washerman is dismissed with a present for his service. 

Consummation of marriage is arranged for on an 
auspicious day ascertained with the help of an astrologer. 
Sometimes this event is put ofF if the Sakshatra or star 
under which the girl attained pubjrty, is considered to be 

\ml\icky. 

The young man with his relations goes to his wife's 
father's house. On the day fixed, the couple are bathed 
and perform some hdma* in the morning and a general 
dinner i? given in honour of the occasion. At night after 
food, the husband and wife seated together perform 
Pkkpuja and then they a.^e led into the bedroom, only the 
ladies going inside. Before they withdraw, another P/m/a- 
piijV takes place and cocoanuts are presented to all the 
wried women present. 

When a girl is married as an infant, she remains in 
l^e? parent's house till she comes of age and till the con- 
tamination of her marriage takes place. In the meantime, 
whenever any auspicious event takes place in her husband's 
iouse, she goes with her parents and returns with them. 
It is the practice among Kdmatis as among the Brahmans 
thak the newly married girl should be taken to the hus- 
band's house during the first year of the marriage and in 
default, she cannot be taken there on the second year or any 
subsequent even year. 

When the girl is first sent to her husband's house, the 
ceremony of house-entering has to be performed once again 
in the husband's house. 

, An auspicious time is settled for starting from her 
} father's place. The girl is anointed and bathed and there 
\ IS a feast in the house. The girl wears a new cloth and is 
Pi'esented with fruits, tdmbiila, etc., by her mother, the 

^. ^f^^ is a sacrifice performed by pouring ghee with the invo- 
'^woD of mnWas addressed to various deities. 
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presents being wrapped in the folds of her garment. Rising 
from the seat, she prostrates herself before the household god 
and then her parents and other elders and receives their 
blessings. She goes round to the houses of her friends 
and relatives to bid them jifood-bye, and generally receives 
some presents from them. The Kdmatis are very particular 
about the omens, and discontinue their journey when anjilJ 
omens occur. The mother or in her absence some other 
elderly female member, accompanies the girl together with 
some male members. 

On arriving at the husband's town, the party are re- 
ceived at the temple in front of the village. The bride 
and her husband are seated together with a halasa^ before 
them, and are besmeard with turmeric and sandal. The 
god in the temple is worshipped and after the usual distri- 
bution of idmhula and kankuma to the ladies, they are 
led in a procession to the husband's house. At the entrance, 
two married women wave drati and throw out the coloured 
water contained in the plate, the ceremony being main- 
ly meant to ward ofp the effects of any evil eye that may 
have lighted on them. The couple enter the house, the 
wife having to place her right foot first in the house and to 
upset a measure filled with rice kept on the threshhold. PJiak' 
piljci takes place after this and drati is waved by married 
women. Cocoanuts, tdmbula and dak&hina are then distri- 
buted among the Brahmans who have come there. This 
ceremony takes place between 8 and 9 p.m., the party 
having to come to the town in the evening at the hour 
when cows return home, which is technically known as 
GiWiuH lagna. That night, a dinner is given to all the 
relatives in honour of the event. 

The average age of a boy to marry may be put down as 
sixteen. As already noticed, this caste is particularly addicted 
to the celebration of early marriages. 

Marriages are always determined by the parents. 

The caste, as a whole, are becoming alive to the evils 
of infant marriage and are evincing a tendency to raise the 
marriageable age. But the time can never be postpoDed 
beyond puberty. 

Widow marriage is not allowed. 

Divorce, in the sense of complete dissolution o^ 
marriage, is not known among the caste. When a woman is 
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found unchaste she is expelled from her husband's house and 
soroetimes certain cerernonies called Ohat(i->ird(hlha (^W 
^J pseudo funeral ceremonies, are performed to lier. 
There after neither connection nor evon relationship exists 
between her and her husband, but she cannot remarry. 

Adultery on tbo part of the woman is regarded with 
abhorrence and results in her excommunication. 

In funeral ceremonies, they are mostly iuflueuced by ^^ineral 
the Brahmans whose customs they have taken up entirely. 
The ceremonies observed are the same as those of the 
Brahmans but the ritual is Puranic, 

When the approach of death is apprehended, a Brah- 
man prepares Pdnchakavj^fi* and administers it to the dying 
man for purifying his body. Oftjn a cowf is presented with 
dahhina to a Brahman. When the man arrives at the 
last moments, t a gold piece and leaves of Tiilasi (sacred 
basil) are put into his mouth and every one of the relatives 
pours some water mto his mouth, as the last service which 
they can do to him on earth. 

As soon as life is extinct, the body is bathed and 
wrapped in a new cloth and is placed flat on a bamboo frame 
called chaUa(^^^. The chief mourner bathes in cold water 
and wears wet clothes- He then kindles a fire in front of the 
house (s^avdgiii ^^^jj and does homa for the purpose of 
obtaining expiation of six kinds.$ In an earthen pot, rice 

* Panchakavya are the " five prodocts of the cow '' (L e, milk, 
i)attermilk, ghee, urine and excreta) mixed together and consecrated 
with mantras. When the mixture is swallowed, in the prescribed 
manner, it is said to purify the body and cleaDse it of the effects of all 
previous sins. 

t The receipt of a cow as a gift is considered a very low act re- 
qniring prdyaschitta to purify the donee. Indeed it seems to be the 
belief, that the more efficacious a gift to the donor, the more heinous a 
sin it is on the part of the donee to receive it. 

X Among Brahmans and other higher castes, they try tr> make the 
dying man pronounce the name of Nardyana, and shout it in his ears, 
so that it may at least occur to his mind. Komatis so identify this 
name with the moment of death, that^they do not pronounce it on ordi- 
nary occasions, and are reported to hold a solemn consultation whether 
the momeat has arrived for making a sick man prononnoe**that word." 

When a man's name happens to be Narayana, they corrupt it into 
something else ms Narayya. 

$ The six objects of expiation are: — 

*ti^» and ^s^j^^ii^* 
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IS taken for pathi pinda (J^^»>ot<), that is for offering it 
when the body is placed on the ground half way. 
Here the bearers change sides. On arrival at the cremation 
ground, ceremonies called Paithri kxrma (^^^'^^^^Hj ^'^^^^ 
8(imskdra{^^'^'^^) and PretaVahanahoma (^t*zio^?*g^5io) 
are performed before placing the dead body on the funeral 
pyre. Then ghee is poured on the body, perhaps with 
the object that it may facilitate the comphte burnmg 
of every part of tt, and some coins (gold or silver) 
are placed on the four corners of the pyre. The cliief 
mourner perambulates the bier three times with a pot on his 
shoulders, filled with water, and the by-standers throw a 
stone at the pot at the end of each turn. The Brahman 
repeats the appropriate manira and the chief mourner 
lights the pyie. The Nagna Srdddha is performed 
to remove blindness, deafness or other bodilv defect that 
•may pos?=iblv have afflicted the deceased in life. The 
party stop at the cremation ground till the body is half 
bu nt and then, bathing in a well or a tank, all return 
home. The bearers and mourners before going to their 
respective houses have to look at a light kept burning 
on the spot where the deceased expired. This light is kept 
for 15 days. During this period at meal time before any 
member of the family eats, food and water are kept near 
the light and some cooked rice is thrown over the roof of 
the house to be eaten by the crows. On the 16th day the 
light is put out. 

From the second day forwards, obsequial ceremonies 
called Nityavidhi are performed every morning. They are 
the same as those observed by Brahmans and are as 
follow : — 

A large sized pebble is set apart (sild sthdpana) and 
the ghost of the deceased which is believed to be hovering 
about without going to the other world, is invoked into it 
{Preta-dvdhana). This is washed with water in which a 
cloth is immersed and sesamum seed are thrown (VdsddaJca 
and Tilddaka). 

Then Pindas (balls of cooked food) are offered and 
then thrown to the crows. If the latter do not readily 
carry them away, it-is considered that, the deceased has not 
had all his earthly desires fulfilled, and the survivors 
promise that his last wishes will be carried out. . 

On the third day, the ceremony of sanchayana (Tio^^f^) 
is performed ; the ashes of the deceased' are collected fcnd 
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scattered in water and the unburtit bones, if any, are collect* 
ed and thrown in water or are kept by, to be carried to a 
sacred river, such as the Kaveriorthe Ganga, if the family 
can afford the expense. 

On the l5th day, after the Nityavidhi, the stone is re- 
movei after sildvisarjana^ the ghost being supposed to 
leave this temporary abode. A homa is perfomed to get 
rid of the /?Mfa/<:a (pollution). The l^reta and Preta sal'ha 
and Rmira are worshipped, all the male agnates (having 
no father alive) taking part in it. 

On the 16th day, a he-calf is branded and set at large to 
I about ownerless and this ceremony called VrishvtU / 
ya, is believed to rid the soul of its Pais' delta character. 
Tlien ijya srdddha is performed, for the purpose of purifying: 
the deceased's soul to render it fit to take the next form, 
tliatof Vaaurupa {^Ti^J^^). 

Shodasa srdddfui (4^2**^^^) or 16 srdddhas which 
proper-ly speaking should be spread over the whole year, 
are finished this day as it would otherwise be inconvenient 
for the family to remain in pollution during the entire 

period. 

Then follows Sapindi-lcarana or uniting the pinda 
(corpus) of the deceased with those of the ancestors. This 
isbelieved to give the deceased a higher spirit nature (Vasn 
kka and Aditya). 

All the agnates bathe after this and get rid of their 
Siilaka this day. 

The next day they have Vaikuntha SamArddhana (^^^o 
^?tebso5^jcJj feeding the Brahmans, to ensnre for the 
(ieceased an entry into Vaikuntha or the abode of Vishnu 
the region of bliss. 

Even after this course of ceremonies is run through, 
tihe chief mourner is not considered as having shaken off 
Sute/rw completely for one year. He has during this period 
fo perform monthly ceremonies (steJo'tf ) on days correspond- 
ing to that on which the deceased died and also similar 
ceremonies on the 12 new-moon days. At the end of the 
year the Srdddha and Vaikuntha Samdrddhana are to be re- 
pt'ated. This completes the period of mourning and it is 
o^^ly after that, that the chief mourner may perform any 
auspicious events, such as marriage in his family. The 
Pitied of mourning lasts for sixteen days for all the agnates 
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of seven degrees and for five days for the rest. If a child 
under six months dies, a mere bath (overhead) removes the 
pollution ; so also a bath only is taken for the death of a 
daughter's son. 

During the period of pollution, the mourners should 
not wear caste marks and should abstain from sweets, milk, 
betel-leaves and nuts, flowers, sandal, etc. They must ob- 
serve sexual abstinence and may not attend to their daily 
ablutions in the usual form. 

The Kdmatis perform Kdla Srdddha that is Sraddhas 
on the day of the year corresponding to the day of death. 

They observe the dark fortnight of Bhddrnpada (Aug- 
ust-September) as the period fixed for performing ceremonies 
for propitiating the ancestors in general On the last day 
of the rr.onth (new-moon day), they give rice and other pro- 
visions with some money to Brahraans. 

For a childless ancestor, some one of the near agnates 
performs the obsequial ceremonies. Until they are perfoim- 
ed, no auspicious ceremonies can take place in the house 
of any of the agnates. 

If a person meets with a violent death, a period of three 
to six months is allowed toelapse before beginning thefuneral 
ceremonies. A Prdi/aschitta for purifying the prdta (ghost) 
of the evil of such death is first performed and then the 
rest of the ceremonies as are usual are gone through. 

Generally before beginning any auspicious ceremouy, 

such as marriage, the female ancestors are worshipped by 

•/ installing a kalasa in the central portion of house, and 

offering tdmbula, with some sweets, to it by way of worship. 

Married women are invited and are entertained at a dinner. 

When a second wife is subject to any ailment, it is 
generally attributed to the trouble caused by the deceased 
and accordingly the latter is worshipped like other fe- 
male ancestors. 

No clothes are burnt with the dead body. In fact, 

even the one cloth with which the body is wrapped, is after- 

; wards removed and the nakedness is covered by means 

of plantain leaves. Cooked rice and ghee are thrown into 

the pyre when it is lit, to propitiate Agni. 

Social There are no traces visible of the caste having had any 

status, unsettled or wandering habits. The Kdmatis are very 
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conservative in their customs and manners and are ex- 
tremely unwilling to move from tlieir settled places, 'l^hey 
have no recognized head-quarters but are found largely in 
big trading centres, fhe places where they are most nume- 
rous in the State are Mysore, Bangalore and Chintamani. 

Penukonda in the Krishna District, where their tribal 
goddess is reputed to have been born, is believed to be 
fcheir he:id-quarters, bub very few of this State hav j 
seen the place. 

There is nothing peculiar in the construction of their 
houses except that in the older type of them, the |:>ortion 
facing the street is built as open stalls for trading, and the 
hinder portion, which is reache^l through a long narrow 
passage, is used as the dwelling house. As a consequence, 

such houses have hardly any windows and are ill-lighted 

and ill-ventilated. 

Xo outsider can be admitted into the caste. Some 
transirrpssions such as eabiui' flesh or eatinof with a lower 
Cisti' are inexpiable and involve expulsion from caste ; and 
they are quite as strict as H rah mans in this i-especl. Less 
S'rious faults can be atoned for by suitable l^rdiim^chUta 
(|)iirification) and payment of a fine to the caste Guru who 
pves Tirthii and praMn (holy water and food and flowers 
that have been offered to God) as a token of acceptenl expi- 
ation. 

They follow the Hindu law of inheritance. At the Inheiitanoe 
time of partition, an extra share {Jeshth(Uns-a) is generally 
allowed to the eldest brother. Sometimes ^illdtam is prac- 
tised, but rarely. 

Trial by ordeal has long been out of practice in this 
caste as in many higher castes. Oaths are taken in en- 
quiries where regular witnesses cannot be had. Swearing 
in the names of their tribal goddess and of the parents 
and children is common. One form of oath-taking is 
making the swearer stand before an image in a temple 
with a garland of red floweis round his neck and the book 
Ramayana in his hands and asking him to make a statement 

*Illdtam (<St^^U^OO^ somewhat funnily spelt and pronounced * illa- 

tom'isa compound of the Dra vidian term illu a house or family 
and'atam' (status or acting). When one has no sons, a daughter is 
married to a man who agrees to become a member of the family and 
who thereafter resides in the fa ther-in -law's house and inherits his 
estate for his children. This relationship is styled illdtam. 
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as to a fact. Such swearing is very rarely, if at all, resorted 
to. They believe in omens, sorcery, oracles, and other 
such superstitions according to their individual culture 
and idiosyncrasies. 

Food. Komatis are strict vegetarians and totally abstain 

from liquor. 

Brahmans are the only class in whose house they eat, 
while Bedas, Madigas and Korachas are the only lower 
classes who eat in the houses of the Komatis. Thougk 
Kdmatis are considered so high in the social scale, it is 
really surprisi ig that even some of the low claRs people do 
Tlot eat in their houses nor drink water touched by them. 
Mailaris who profess to be a sub-division of the Balajas 
eat in the houses of Kdmatis, but it is due to the fortuitous 
circumstance that, as noted above, they became attached 
to the Komatis and were considered as their children. 

Oc'cupation Kdmdtis bclieve that their original occupations were 

those fixed by orthodox opinion for the Vaisya caste, i.e., 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and commerce. The first two 
are almost never followed in the present day. Any lands 
they hold, they farm out to raiyats on v'/ra or other tenures. 
They are at present, mainly a trading class in South 
India and are neither artizans nor hunters Some have 
of late taken to Government service. Change of profes- 
sion does not lower them in status so long as the profes- 
sion adopted is not a base one such as sweeping, scaveng- 
ing, etc., in which case the man loses caste. 

Rsligion. They employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial 

purposes. Indeed no other caste is more attached to the 
Brahmans and is more dependent on them for religiouB 
purposes than the Komatis. Unlike other castes, the 
women of this caste make it an article of their religious 
duty to offer tdmhula, fruits and flowers to the Brahman 
ladies on every festive occasion, some on every Tuesday 
and some oth rs almost every day and receive their bless- 
ings, in the efficacy of which they have implicit faith. 
Their tribal goddess Kanyaka, is generally worshipped by 
a man of the Mailari caste, but latterly even for this they 
employ Brahmans, who seem to satisfy their scruples 
against worshipping a tribal goddess of a lower caste, by 
postulating a divine nature for the kanyalca as being an i^' 
carnation of Siva's consort P&irvati. 
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There are both SaivaR and Vaishnavas among them. 
They worship all the gods of the Hindus without showing 
exclusive preference to any. Besides, each family has a 
tutelary deity to whom special offerings are made on such 
oocasions as marriage op illness. 

In common with the Brahmans and other higher 
castes, the Kdmatis worship Ndga or the serpent god. / 
This worship is generally confined to women and is carried on 
on a large S3ale once a year on the fifth (5th) day of the 
bright fortnight of SravJ^na (July and August). The re- 
presentations of serpents are cut in stone slabs and are set 
up round an Asvattha tree on a platform, on which is also 
generally planted a margosa tree. These snakes in stones 
are set up in performance of vows and are said to be spe- 
cially eflB-cacioiis in curing bad sores and other skin diseases 
and in giving children The women go to such places for 
worship with milk, fruits and flowers on the prescribed 
day which is observed as a feast day. The stones are 
iFashed, smeared over with turmeric, sandal, etc., and 
offerings of milk curds and fruit are made to them and 
some dakshina is given to the purohit 3,nd other Brahmans. 
Sometimes they search out the holes and pour some milk 
for live serpents. The previous day (4ch of this month) 
is also held sacred for thepv/ja. Other important days on 
which the serpent worship is done are the 6th days (^^A^ 
of the bright fortnight of Margasira, Pushya and Magha. 

The Asvattha (^^) or peepul tree is another object of 
worship, being held to be the special abode of Vishnu or 
Narayana, who is hence known as Asvattha Warayana. 
The margosa is considered the female to go in conjunction 
wiih this tree and one is planted with this and a ceremony 
of mock marriage is conducted before consecrating these 
trees. The main feature of this puja is to go round and 
round the tree a fixed number of times every day. This 
worship is believed to cure mental derangement such as 
possession of devils, and also to help childless women to 
conceive. The benefit of a clean bath early in the morning 
followed by open air physical exercise especially to women 
of the better classes whose habits are so sedentary, are 
valuable consequences of this form of worship and the 
devotees, it is no wonder, are often rewarded with the ful- 
filment of their desires. 

Tulasi (Basil) and Bilva plants are considered sacred 
and the former plant is planted on a well built platform 
^nd worshipped. 
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Their patron god is Nagaresvara (c^tf^^^r^) and the 
goddess is KanyakaparamSsoari (=erJ^'ff5>atfds5o^!j(jO)^ of which 
the worship is obligatory. They do not worship any other 
minor gods ; but when at the time of epidemics or otherwise, 
the villagers worship Mari (5:^3^) and other village gods, 
the Komatis have no objection to contribute their quota 
and offer cocoanuts and flowers. 

In their dress and ornaments, Komatis do not differ 
much from the Brahmans. The dress of males consists of 
a panche (tied round the , waist), a dhotra (or an upper- 
cloth), a turban and sometimes a long coat ; of late, however 
improved methods of dressing are adopted. The Koraati 
woman wears a sire and a ram^:e, Komati women are not 
noted for personal appearance and they are particular in 
colouring their limbs and cheeks with turmeric. The hair 
of the head is gathered into a long plait and is allowed to 
hang straight down on the back. Long hair is considered 
as one of the essentials of beauty and those who are wanting 
in this, use yak-tails (^^) which are enmeshed with tlie 
natural hair and plaited. The women are as a rule verv 
profuse in their jewels and large sums are invested in gold 
ornaments. 

Kdmitis as Vaisyas wear the sacred thread and their 
right thereto is never disputed. The married condition of 
a man is denoted by his wearing two or three y at /no pa vitas 
(of three threads each) and by the presence of a toe-ring on 
the second toe of the right leg. The married condition of a 
woman is indicated by her wearing the tclli^ a nose screw 
on the left of the nose, wearing of Bugadi (^^^^), O'le (^^^)j 
glass bangles in the wrists and toe-rings. 

Differing from the Brahmans, the widows, though 
4. they shave their heads, continue to wear a few ornaments 
(bangles, etc.) on their person, while the Brahman widows 
eschew all such vanity. 

Komati women sometimes undergo tattooing when in 
girlhood, but very rarely afterwards. The operation is 
done by a Koracha woman. The designs represent Bwi' 
ddvana (a^ooss^c^j or bed of the sacred basil, central hoUii 
or a dot, on the forehead a plantain bush or some geometrical 
figure. 

Caste ooun- They have caste councils at the head of which are Seth 

cil. and Yajaman who get the first seats at all meetings and 
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h^itdmhulas on occasions like marriage- These councils 

are competent to judge and decide questions relating to 

tbe tribal disputes ; and they should be consulted whenever 

they have to invite their Brahman Guru Bhaskaracharya 

to visit their place. Of such Bhaskaracharyas there are 

several families who have jurisdiction over Komatis in 

different defined districts. They make periodical visits, 

enquire into and decide breaches of caste rules and tribal 

disputes and give Tirtha and Prasada to their disciples. 

They derive a fairly regular revenue from the presents 

given by these men on such occasions. 

The Komatis have another functionary called Mi^m- or^ 
madi Setti who is jocularly believed to sit at the head of the 
table at large dinner parties to regulate the distribution of 
food. They are said to have a convention that what he 
declines, other guests are all to decline, and that he regu- 
lates his conduct by the quantity of the particular dish avail- 
able, as he sits near the kitchen and can see everything 
inside. 

It is somewhat curious that this caste of traders should 
iave no trade guilds. Each man looks to his own busi- 
ness, a knowledge of which he keeps carefully to himself. 
But they have a strong clannish feeling and are ready to 
set up their unfoitunate castemen on their legs if they can 
do so w^ithout much sacrifice on their own part. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of G(5tkas. 



Gdtra, 
1 Oranthi Sila hula 



Rishi. 
Gautama 



;•*- 



2 Vydlakulahula or vela- Jaiinini 

gollakula {^^^) 

o Budhanakula or Bud- Bhargava 

dhikula {^7ir^) 

4 Koratakula or Kitrata" Matanga 



Article tabooed. 

Flower of tlie 
tree Bauhiim 
purpurea 

Fruit of the tree 
Emblic myraho- 
Ian 

Lime fruit. 

A pumpkin. 



5 Peddhuuta 

6 Perifswta 

7 Inkola 

8 Surasista 



Preethamanaska Green pulse 



Bruhadasva 
Soundarya 



9 Karakapdla 



Curds of the 
sheep 

The red lotus 

Sanatkumara The gourd 
(?jrfv^o^5^3Sdj Momordica 

monadelpha 
Boxb 

A tall shrub, the 
gigantic swallow- 
wort or manure- 
leaf. Galotropis 
gigantea B. Br» 



Kousika 
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Gdtra. 

10 Sdntdla 



Rishi. 
Valmiki 



11 Tuppdla 

12 Pippnlakula or Puppd/a' 

ku/a 

13 Vasantakula 

14 Pimeeta or Putcha 
^0 M sdntakula 

16 Vikramas'sta 

17 Ayanakula 

18 Mandihila 

19 Balisista 

20 Padmasista 

21 Anantakula 

22 Vinna or vennakula 

23 Komarasista or kumdra 

sista 



Thumbara 
Pesala 



Varuua 
Sakancbana 
Kapilacharva 
Visvimitrci 

Pingala 

Kapila 
Bhdradvaja 
Muniraju 
Rushyasringa 

Mandapala 

Ugras^na 



Article tabooed. 

A prickly f.ree 

with an eatable 

pod, Prosopis 
spicigera 

The long pepper 

The pungent 
fruit Photon 
officinaiw 

The brinjal 

A bitter gourd 

Black gram 

Red earth or 
ochre 

Li nam Usitatis" 
simum 

Mango 

A kind of fruit 

Lotus stock 

A kind of pulse 

Bamboo seed 

A species of 
Barleria 



V 



u 



Gotra. 


Rishi. 


Article tabooed. 


24 Mortikula 


Markanddya 


Indian tig 


(Ajfti^^v) 


(rfsyB^rcxSta*)) 


(«%) 


25 Monnji or Munjikulu 


Munjivrrt- 


Pepper 


(ziS'io^S e^d s^ootS^s^otij 


tudu 


(sfoewi^) 




(s^ooeSd)^^^^ 


; 


26 AhhimanchahUa 


Yajnavalkya 


Myrabolan 


(Wpsi3o2*«BSoe;) 


(«^V^) 


(SgTOC«^) 


27 Channasista 


Sound ilya 


Paniciirri grain 


i^i^^) 


(iJ%oa€§) 


(^5s5) 


28 Snsista or Sirisista 


Sridhara 


Bengal gram 


(«^«at^ ^^^ *^*=f^) 


(!;t^) 


^sW^rfrteA)) 


29 Prahivu or I'yiikala 


Angirasa 


Momordica chnr- 


(d^8o»«i e^d ^^«l*oe;) 


(eohtdrt) 


ontia 


30 lihanasrUakula 


Koundinya 


Kitchen herb 


{^^j^^J^^) 


1*^^15) 


Closia alhidn 


s 




{^%^*^%) 


31 Bhramada or Bhramara 


Garo^va 


A kind of fruit 


(e^siirf e^d £^d):Jj 


(nsrtjr) 


(»3>eA)TOCD0) 


32 Prithviststa 


Bhrign 


Jambolina 


(^^^^«^^) 


i^rt^) 


(^t^) 


33 iZpwto 


Ramvarta 


The fragrant 


(tfoU) 


(rtodtfr) 


gr'ass Oyperm 
rotundus 


34 TJseetd 


Harivaktra 


Emblica officina' 


(wfcW) 


C*^)). 


lis 
(mhW e^d ed)e; 

« 


35 Sus'dlakvla^or SusdUa- 


Angirasa 


hula 


(eoT^dW) 




(t^^^v^:iv wfd Ti^Tt^^g 






•*•)«) 
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G6tra. 

36 Ghiddpa or Ohviurtipa 

37 Dheekshama 



Rishi. Article tabooed. 

Pavitra pani Chrysanthemum 

Akshaya Grapes 



38 Budharuksa or Biidhar B6dhayana A species of jessa- 

(•»2;J^«Bfj €3qJd ftpjfW)) (eSii^qsKSirfj mine 

39 Ydnamohikula or yana- Pis4barbara Wheat 

salcula (feB^^^^d, (rtj»^) 

Kimyaka 



40 Kdmastvita 



41 K(\dawha 

42 Aimmarshanaliuln 

m 

43 Yelamancha 



4t Triwidahula 

45 Krama sista 

46 Proudhai/dji 
4' ^amasista 
^S Pdlakula 



Camphor-aradish 
and other 
esculent roots 

Black lotus 

Sl'hiila^iraska Alum 
Krishna Dvai- Cardamom 



Koutsiika 



'"'Sl^ 



pa}^^ana 

Midhavudu 
S'arabhanga 

Mousala 

Sanandana 

Pavana 



(otetA) 



Camphor 

A radish and 

other esculent 
roots 

Snake-gourd 
Bambo;} seed 
Bael tree 
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Gdtra. 


Rishi. 


Article tabooed. 


49 hhupa or Tsupahda 


Vistouvardha-AsafoBtida 


(«ictocJ ^d f^T^^zi^v') 


na 


(&)oFto) 


50 Chakramiila 


Chakrapani 


Kitchen lierb 


(ttf^s4)jie;) 


(e*^jn)rf) 


(«Wj5:farA«^J 


51 Vosti hila 


Yasista 


Cusciis grass 


(5:f>o^«8^€;) 


(^?S«^J 


(tJ^oe*) 


52 Krnnulmln 


Pimdarika 


Red radish 


rTO|^»B*oe;) 


(aeo2^«5^) 


(nPoagdooj^oh) 


53 Dhannlcula 


Krishna 


Achyravtlies as- 


(^JsWoe;) 


(^d'^j 


] era 


V 




(tfi^tf^rf) 


54 Trivikramasista 


Trijata 


Pumpkin 


p^j^^^i) 


(^teW) 


(«tfoo20n?'5'2>cpo) 


55 Vivarisista 


Vishvaks^na Jessamine 


(S^iWrt^ 


(^*j^'^ 


(wi)e3^z5&«Sj) 


56 Tidnsihila 


Piitikarsha 


Holy Basil 


(^vh^dv^ 


(3S7S^3alr) 


(a?oe;?o) 


57 Bhwasista 


Jabali 


White silk 


i^^i^ 


(Wie^©) 


(^V€^A^) 


58 Ih'shadku 


Mahatejaska 


China rose 


(^S^^i*^) 


(5:?oso;)S^to7;J ) 


(t5if?SSS^S9ZS^^ 


59 Hasiikula 


Soumya 


A kind of vege- 


(Jih^^'^ 


(^rfoj) 


table 


60 Ganamukha 


Kasyapa 


Fragrant olenn- 


(7te©S*3Ja)) 


(*^ 


der 


61 Dhana guv^a 


Samvartaka 


Pomegranate 


^ifgfiHO) 


(?;Jos:«r«5i) 




62 Vannsista 


Samika 


Bitter veoetables 


i^it^^) 


{tty>^) 




63 F6w/ro/a 


V^danidbi 


Brinials 


(s5o*JB^) 


(s?trf?^) 
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G6tra. 

64 Andira 
(eoM) 

id Thankdirb 

66 Mmhtita 

67 Chandnhf 

68 Trikushika 

69 Man gam a 

70 rndhdhi 

71 Kama I a 

72 Kanya 

73 Samnna 

74 Souria kit la 

75 A* mala 

76 QundaJnda 

77 Sripumsika 

78 Udcdhakvla or Pendlu 

kuhi 



RisU. Article tabooed. 



Satyavrata 

Mahds^na 

Muchikunda 

Dhoumya 

Turyavrata 

(*^«^^ 

Hayagriva 

Brihaspati 
Suka 

Pr^mada 

Kanchana 
(vsot*?5) 

'Sounaka 
A'svaldyana 
Sarngaraya 
Pul^tya 

Prabhatudu 



Jambolina 

A kind of root 
Sugar-cane 



Phaseoluti radia- 

tU8 

(esM) 

WWte'lotns 
JanlboKnn 
JV*8sarTiitie 

Panicura grain 
Indian fig 
Litne fruit 

A kind vdf 'herb 



sd 



Gdtra. 


Rishi. 


Article tabooed. 


79 Manyakula 


Mandavja 


A species of cur- 


(S*)c^^fi) 


(stoortdj) 


cuma 


Mdnabha 




(doc«d9?^ 


(siw*!^ 






80 Anvptj 


Agastya 


Phaseohifi Uadi- 


(aS)j5) 


(^^^ 


atuif 


Anupdlt 




(edd) 


(fS^Z^ 






81 Inchiipa 


G6pa 


White lotus 


(<8to«fox;^ 


(7^»^) 


(«D9C»5«) 


Ghonta 






(sP»oW) 






82 Ty^v/rfto or Tola 


PitiTnAsha 


Red water 


(1^0^ e^s5 ;fj8tU) 


(^Qdd^tt) 


cresses 


V'wZasi^fa 




(*o^Ji^kia*JB^ 


(*e;W^) 






33 Srilakula or Ohilatula Srivotsa 


A small kind of 


flftv^v e^^d «*e;*w) 


(«J^^^j) 


castor oilseed 


Srirattgakula 




(e»feo|jSP03)eo) 


(iji^oTW^v) 






84 Ghintdsthiila or ^:i/ian/a-Pallava 


Plantain fruits 


«wZa 


»*«5i) 


(eo^5^s^oe9^) 


(^ofeo^Jg^w eijf d ^>o«*€;] 


1 




Gampa 






(rtwi) 






85 SreMakuiidala or 


Kandarpa 


Sandal 


Jpgolla 


(=tfocWr) 


(ij^Tio^) 


(t)iA^'^^<^^ ezjJsj «8^7^5jr) 




Chara 






w 
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Dalbhya 




(«*«*) 


P^^) 


ps^c^oa^oMO^ 


Patorwi 






e*w) 







3d 



Gdtra. 


RiRhi. 


Article tabooed. 


37 Deitiitta or Desetla 


D^vala 


Piniis deodar a 


(iS(Si]^ «9^ z3«U) 


{tksiv) 




havdHsta 


• 




(***^ 




« I 


88 Mathana or Milhuna 


Maitrfeya 


I'he fragrant 


(zi^iffS fs^a t^i^tS) 


(H*J^) 


screw-pine or 


Mad h If a or Maddhi 




Pan d anus flower 


(^Z£j fS^Ti ^t^ 




(W^ijj) 


89 Sanakula 


Sanaka 


Nutmeg 


(*J^e>) 


(>«*) 


(«Q89VdC&)) 


Sdnakula 






(«^S*ie>) 






% UtofcwZa 


Narada 


Achyranthes as 


(efw^fj^iw) 


(5Wtf) 


pera 


Utasista 




(wa^^tft^) 


(tw««<j) 






91 ffwiii or Kotakula 


Kanva 


Pigeon pea 


(fH^ eq^d «id^U^€;) 


(*«^ 


(miMW) 


Karndfa of Karnakula 






{¥m^kA eijfd «tf»F*)€;) 






92 UhcuLnakula 


Janhu 


Guava 


{^ait^^w) 


(«*) 


(StAsteMd) 


Jdnukula 






(Wti^^;^v) 






93 Dantakula 


^utikshana 


Phaseolus radi 


(Zio*tf^v) 


(*aQ4») 


atus 


Dyanta or Dontakula 




(««) 


(ZSjotf cf^d tiJ^cii^v) 






94 Munikula 


MoudgaJya 


Horse radish 


(zt^T^v) 


(rt5^tf^^ 


(sbij^ewft)) 


Mdlakukb 

m 






(OiJUJ^v) 






Nibbilana or Nabhilla. 

• • 






kula 






ptjite;^ ^ifsS cSd^^ci) 







# 



tirotea. 


Rishi. 


Article tabooed 


95 Harisitla or Arisitla 


Atr^ya 


Pongamio glabra. 




(^^«J)) 


(jffB^) 


Yarasitla or Yalisitla 






(al)d«U e^d iddf^U) 




• 


Yarasakuta 






(aD*Wow) 






96 Ohaiuhakula^ 


JatukarMa 


Sand^wood 


(^otSj^v^ 


rwi*oitfw>r) 


(2ioziti) 


Ohandasfista 






(«Jod95<^ 






OhandramiSbla 






(&iJoii|d)^e;) 






97 Prdlekha or Prdlikula 


Paundika 


The ma^pking nut 


(^VS^ ^^ a*;t©*«ie^) 


(s^oe^^) 


(A^) 


Punga mdmikula 






(Qortsts^^^e;) 






Prdlmstfi 

1 






(*)^««^j) 






98 Ghirdyakula 


Hatyakar 


^maHnd 


(jho^g^^V) 


(^1s*) 


(a^wrt) 


Ohintdki 






Qio^v) 


« 




Ghintamasistla 






f»o**««<^J 






99 Vrangakula 


"VFibyavya 


Mustard 


(oi\oiiht<iO\ 


(5»«^4) 


(Tfyii^a) 


Vrakasista 






(^*««y 






FraAriote 






(d,«e;) 






100 Upamanyukula 


Vamad^va 


• 
The long' pepper 


(eA)i:^d)^.^ou) 


(s^d^Std) 


Updla 




(WJi«) 


(w^v"^ 




I 



G6tra. 


Rishi. 


Article tabooed 


Opanahula 






(mtia-^w) 






101 Prou^hasUa or 


Parasara 


Date 


I'ag-iifnsilaknla 


(rt«i«) 


(«i««TJ) 


(eij4i%v e!?sJ jirtrf?t«*)w) 






Prdybala Pdmbdfa 






(ihjTTS^W Wljfsi JJSoKfttf) 






PrdnasUa or Pr&nasula 






(dSjMBW wifJsi dSjwJit*) 






Kdmadhenu or Kamafha- 






kula 






(=ff3dJ!?t<!ii w^si =tf!SJ^=tfJw) 






PunagdsiUi or Pxinaga- 






silakula 






(i^|rSrtj8(8« eijJsJ ^isJrtSw 






*>«) 






Goiti/a 


Poulastya 


Civet 
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KORACHAS OR KORAMAS. 

In the last two Census Reports of the State, it has The caste, 
been in a way assumed that Korachas and Koramas are 
two different castes ; but there is strong reason to hold 
that the names are mere local variations for one and the 
same caste. The exogamous divisions among them and 
family names wherever they are found, and the customs 
such as a maternal uncle's right to the first two daughters 
of Lis sister at reduced tera and the payment of the tera 
mount in easy instalments spread over a numbei- of years 
are all common to both the branches, who moreover speak 
^he same language. The number of this caste, according 
to the last Census, was 24,228, the number of malts and 
females being nearly equal. They are found scattered all 
o\rer the State, and as a large section of them are of wan- 
dering habits, it is not easy to determine wherfi they are 
chiefly located. 

Their usual names are Zbrama (*^^^) , Korava (^^^) Name. 
^v Koracha (^^e*), and thev sometimes call themselves 
l^oravanji m^kkaia {^^^^o^ ^%.^^). They have acquired 
Jiicknames of Katla KorarJm (*{f*^tf^tf^) or Kalla Kornnia 
{'^^J»d^^xi:>'j by reason of their reputed thieving propensity. 

Abbe Dubois calls them Kalla Bantam ('^^a)oWdj), 
but this is not current as a name of the caste now, and was 
probal^ify only a description of their predominant profession 
as a thieving fraternity, which he mistook to be the 
name of the caste. 

Those that are popularly known as Korachas, say 
that Koramas are a different class, addicted to thieving, 
while those passing for Koramas resent being called 
t)y the other name which, they say, applies to a thieving 
class, rhe origin of the two words seems to be identical 
^nd there is little to choose between them as to the evil 
repute that they suggest. 
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In Telugu, they are known as EruJculas (^*^«>^*>) a 
name which to their thinking carries no stigma, and wbicli 
each class claims as appropriate to its own division. 

They have as their title or name-ending, Setti (^), 
besides the usual ones of Appa (^^) and Ayya (^^^ ; and 
they maintain that they belong to the 18 Phapas or. right 
hand section of castes. 

Korama and Koracha both seem to be derived irom 
the verb kiiru {"^^^^^ meaning to divine or prognosticate, 
and are applied to the caste on account of their profession 
of fortune-telling, which their women practise. Some derive 
these terms from a word which means a hillman (c/. Tamil 
Kuranj a hill country), showing that these people are al 
wild tribe living in jungles. But the former appears to 
be the more probable derivation and is in meaning equiva- 
lent to the Telugu name of the caste, namely, Erukula 
which comes from the root Erugu {^^"^^ to know or di- 
vine. 

Koravanji makkalu (^^^s^otS ol)'^5^oj means children 
of a Koravanji, that is, a female fortune-teller. 

Many Koramas who are educated and live in towns 
repudiate the name, and call themselves Balajas or Kora- 
vanjis. The division of Koramas known as Sonai (?5*»2^>) 
Koramas who are pipers, in some places such as Ohikmaga- 
lur, deny their identity with the main caste. But an enqui- 
ry into their habits and customs proves their unmistakable 
identity. 

Oritrin. I* ^^s not been possible to obtain information of any 

value concerning the origin of the caste. It is likely that 
they are one of the aboriginal tribes, or that they have a 
large proportion of blood of such tribes in their veins. Of 
course, in their case also, mythological or fanciful legends 
are not wanting to explain their origin. There is a story cur- 
rent that Parvati, the consort of Siva, once disguised hfrself 
as a soothsayer and that Koramas are her descend- 
ants. Another story connected with their occupation is 
that a Meda was asked to prepare a cradle for Pirvati's child 
out of a serpent with its stomach filled with precious 
stones, but he was afraid of touching it on account of the 
rattling noise of the stones. Then a Koracha was asked, 
to do the job but he was given a knotted serpent and as 
the precious stones were held tightly packed in their place 
by the knots, he heard no rattling, and boldly took it and 



■ split it like a bamboo and made the cradle. Both castes 
were thenceforth to live on bamboo wicker work ; but the 
Meda still goes about in a gingerly manner and splits his 
bamboos from the bottom, whereas the Koracha proceeds 
to cut them from the top. As a reward for the cradle 
i made by him, Parvati presented the Koracha with a divin- 
ing rod of the bamboo and a winnow which she had been 
I using herself for fortune-telling, and that is how this pro- 
fession has come down to them. 

Mythology apart, they are a wandering tribe found 
all over the State. That they are decidedly of Tamil origin 
is borne out by the language they speak, which is common 
to them irrespective of the place they live in, whether as 
Erukulas in the Telugu country, as Koravas in the Tamil 
tracts, as Koramas or Korachas in the Kannada parts or as 
Koravis or Kaikaris in the Mahratta country. 

Abbe Dubois is of opinion that their customs and 
nianners have much in common with those of wandering 
tribes known in England and France as Gypsies or Bo- 
iemians, and that they miofht have come into this country 
from Egypt. But the conclusion is far-fetched and Koramas 
of this State do not show the least traces of such a distant 
origin. 

They speak a language which appears to be a dialect j^anirnage, 
of Tamil or a medley of Tamil, Telugu and Kannada, the 
first element preponderating. Tt is not easily intelligible 
to common people, and like all criminal tribes they have a 
slang of their own which the uninitiated cannot understand. 
They are said to have, says Mr,, llice, a peculiar gypsy 
language of their own with a system of signals which 

enables them to converse with the initiated, unobserv- 
ed. « 

There are four main divisions which, though origin- -^^^^ ^^ 
^'Uy based on occupations, have become endogamous at mous divi- 
present. They are liru or Dabbe Korachas (^•^o *^22?d^^, sions. 
5?^*«dtt?^), Uppu or Ghattada Korachas (ea)^=#J9dM?d^, 
^U^cr *,«dM?do), also kno^n as Ettina Korachas {^^J^ -tfxcJerfd^), 
Kunchisfe Korachas (*o«W *^e*:^^) and Sonai Kora- 
chas (?5^95^ =*j&c?2^c?o). There said to be also Pitrada 
Korachas {^^jzS *J9ds*rJ^^) and Silje Korchas (?^^t *^«?d^^). 

Uru Korachas are so called because they have settled 
down within towns and villages. They are agriculturists 

* Mysore Gazetteer. I., 233. 
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but also make baskets, and their women practise tattooing 
and fortune-tellings They are styled Dabbe Korachas as 
they prepare bamboo baskets and other wicker work. Uppu 
Korachas trade in salt and are known also as Gha^tada 
Korachas, because before fche introduction of railways, they 
were the chief carriers of trade between the sea-coasts 
and the interior of the country above the ghats. Bttina 
Korachas use bullocks more than donkeys as beasts of bur- 
den, and they have incurred notoriety as cattle-lifters. 
Kunchige Korachas are those who manufacture Kunchige or 
the brush used by weavers for starching their yarn. Sonai* 
Korachas get their name from a wind instrument (a pipe 
called sonii in their dialect) on which they play. 

Except Uru and Soiiai Korachas who are almost settled 
and live within villages, the rest are more or less reputed 
to be thieves and are known by the nickname of Kafla or 
thieving Korachas. 

diviSoD^s^^^ They have four exogamous divisions: — Sat;)adi (?^^ 

a), Kavadi ('^^^), Menp^di (sSo^rs^ft), Mendragutti (S^oorf^Tt 
^). They say tha' the people of Satpadi divisions regard 
the Kakke plant {'^%9 in I'elugn, ^^) as sacred and those 
of the Kavadi, the Margosatree, and that they set up stones 
to represent their family gods underneath these trees, to 
worship them. The meanings of these terms are obscure 
and is said to be connected with tlie various services per- 
formed to the god (Venkataramanaswami) at the shrine 
of Tirupati. It is stated that Sdtpddi are so called because 
they adorn their god with flowers and jewels, this process 
being in Tamil styled Sdtpddi which is equivalent to So- 
marpane in Sanskrit. Kdvadi means a carrying pole and 
the people of this division are said to have carried their 
offerings to their god, suspended to a pole at both ends. 
Mdnpdifi division sing praises of god before the idol ; and 
Men4ragutti division offer shoes to the idol. 

Satpadi and Kivadi are said to be the only two proper 
divisions, the other two Mendragutti «,nd M6npadi being the 
late immigrants from Bandar country (Krishna District), 
belonging to these main divisions. They received separate 
names, and even now, in some places, it appears that. 

* Tbey may be easily identified as the suake-churmers who, ^onic 
begging playing on their pipes, with cobras which they exhibit 
before houses. 



intermarriages between Satpidi and Mendtragntti or Kivadi 
Menpadi are not allowed ; but this distinction is not long 

kept up. 

Korachas have also what are known as family or house 
names, which however have no significance in marital 
relations. Some of these names are appended. They have 
00 hypergamous divisions. 

The ordinary Korachas do not observe any elaborate Birth 
birth ceremonies. Soon after the child is born, it is wash- ceremonies. 
ed in lukewarm water, and sometimes the mother is also 
given a bath and made to lie flat, the waist being tightly 
bandaged. She is given the usual heating medicines to 
help her recovery. On the 5th or the 7th day, she and the 
child are bathed. The whole house is cleaned with cow- 
dung water and some castemen are invited to a dinner. In 
the evening of that day, the child is put into a cradle and 
18 given a name. Toddy, arrack and even foreign liquors are 
freely used on this occasion. 

Their names are generally taken from those of their 
gods and goddesses which include many sylvan deitici?. 
The following may be taken as typical, both for males and 
females.* Snvka (t^o^)^ Mara (^^^), Himnum (3^^^^), 
Hnnuma (s^*rfo), Malla {^U}, Yolla (^U) and Mdcha 
(^^^)i nicknames such as, Jdla (curly haired), Soda (crook- 
ed) are common 

When a child is born after the death of one or more 
children, a peculiar custom is obser*ved in some places. 
Soon after the purification bath is taken, the mother 
either really or nominally goes begging to a few houses to 
perform a vow previously taken to Venkatramana (of Tiru- 
pati) or other family deity, while the father follows her 

* In the Dravidian languages, the same name may be used for both 
sexes, but the sex is always distingaisbed by the ending, masculine 
t Tiding in a (e^) and the feminine in ^ (<a). Except in familiar inter- 

^ '^irse, an honorific suffix is always, especially in the higher castes, add- 
^^, which may be either general such us appa (?55Bv -father), ayya 

(^^^ from Sanskrit arya, elder or sir), anna (^5^, brother), or profes- 
sional or caste denoting, such as sdstri, dikshita for Brahmins, arasu or 
faje-arasu for the Arasu (or kingly castes), setti, gau(/a^ ndyaka for 
other castes, and rdv indifferently for Brahmans, Mahrattae, Sudras, etc. 

For female names, the variety is not so great, the terminations 
°^^^gamma, avva (^ol^Oj, ^5^ft, mother), akka (e^ , sister), and amman- 

^* (^^L^. adimunitive form, to denote dearness, of amma)^ the latter 

Demg specially employed by the Arasu community and those who imi- 
tate them. 
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with the child in his arms. Out of the money oollocted, a 
silver or a copper necklace is made and put round the 
child's neck. The nose is bored and a ring inserted in the 
hole ; and the child is given a name to denote that he has 
been born for the sake of begging or by begging.* 

There is no custom of giving two names to the child, 
one for ceremonial purposes and the other for everyday 
use. But it is a notorious fact that the Koracbas who en- 
gage themselves in the profession of thieving have a num- 
ber' of aliases^ and they have an understanding among 
themselves as to which should be employed on each occasi- 
on, so that the deception may not be discovered, even if the 
other members of the gang are separately questioned about 
the names of their associates. 

The Korachas seem to have traces of the custom called 
Gouoade, according to which, when a wife is delivered of a 
child, the husband is confined to bed and treated as a deli- 
cate patient. The practice seems to be dying out, and 
exists only in remote parts in the Shimoga District and 
elsewhere. These people were questioned in Hiriyur, Sira, 
Maddagiri, Kankanhalli, Mnlbagal and Goribidnur Taluks 
but they were generally unwilling to admit its existence 
without a round-about cross-examination. There is a pro- 
verb in Tamil which means that when a Korama woman 
brought forth a son, the Korama man ate assafetida. t Even 
where the usage has not disappeared, they now only no- 
minally follow it, giving the husband a little of the medi- 
cines prepared for the wife. J 

When a man has no children he may adopt a boy, pre- 
ferably the son of a brother or one belonging to the same 
exogamous division. But a brother cannot bo adopted. 
There is no ceremony observed except that of taking off 
the old waist thread (ero^95>^) of the boy and putting on 
a new one and giving a dinner to the caste people, to an- 
nounce the fact. 

Marriages are generally celebrated after puberty. A 
woman may, without incurring^ any social odium, remain 

* SucH as Tirwpatigddu (Sdo3jS7t3>5<^^) or Ttrupdniht-puftinavd4^(^^ 

X The late Mr. G. Krishna Rao made some enquiry on this matter 
while he was Superintendent of Police in Shimoga, and furnished ft 
short account, which has been published by the Superintendent of tne 
Madras Museum, in a Bulletin. (Vol, IV, No. 2, pp. 116-116). 






unmarried. If she should be discovered to have gone 
astray, she is made to join the man, in kudike, if he is of 
the same caste* If the paramour is of a different but higher 
caste, her fault may be condoned by a fine, but if he hap- 
pens to be of a lower caste, she loses her caste. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised to some extent 
according to the means of the husband, but polyandry is 
unknown. 

In marriages, they have to avoid girls among their 
agnatic relations and others born in their own group, the 
affinity to the group being traced through males. Mar- 
riage with an elder sister's daughter is allowed, but the 
daughter of a younger sister cannot be taken to wife, 
unless by a widower. Maternal uncle's or paternal aunt's 
daughter may be married ; but in the case of the paternal 
aunt's daughter, if his father or paternal uncle (younger 
or elder) has already married a daughter of hers, the other 
cannot be married by him (the nephew). Marriages in 
the section in which one's own mother or father's mother 
ras born are allowed, but not in the section in which one's 
own mother's mother was born, as the latter generally 
happens to be of one's own section. A man may marry 
two sisters, but not simultaneously. It is said that if a 
man has married the younger of the two sisters, the elder 
cannot afterwards be taken to wife, either in regular 
marriage or in kudike, on the ground that the relationship 
as wife's sister (^^^) is looked upon as equivalent to that 
of a mother thus rendering marriage with her incestuous. 
Two sisters may be married by two brothers. The only 
other formula not covered by the lule of exogamy is that 
the intended couple should not be related, either actually, 
or by analogy as parent and child or as brother and 
sister. There is no objection to exchange of daughters be- 
tween two families in marriage. 

It is a binding custom among the Korachas that the 
first two daughters of a woman must be given, on a reduced 
tera^ to her brother to be married either by himself or to 
bis sons. If he has no sons and does not himself stand in 
need of the girls for marriage, his right to them is exer- 
cised by his getting two-fifths of the tera amount payable 
for each of them at their marriage, but if he takes them, he 
pays only 12 pagodas each, while the usual tera is 30 
pagodas. 



This is one of the few castes in which the wife may 
be older than the husband by months and even, though 
rarely, by years. This is explained by them as owing tjo 
their disinclination to forego their right to marry a sister's 
daughter which is universally recognised in the caste. 

There are no impassable bars to marriage imposed by 
religious or professional considerations, but they usually 
contract marital relations only with families that are 
known to one another and that are already so connected. 
Such of the caste as have long given up criminal and pre- 
datory habits, and have settled in towns and villages 
owning houses and other property, will not naturally enter 
into alliance with their castemen, who are still notoriously 
addicted to such habits. 

The Korachas who have adopted settled habits, have 
been imitating Vakkaligas and other similar castes in their 
marriage ceremonial to a greater or less extent. But the 
wandering portion of them still retain their peculiarities. 
They observe no Vilya-Sdstra (•^^^'^j), do not call id 
any band of pipers nor use the bhdshinga (V^^o^ marriage 
chaplet, and some do not even erect a marriage booth, 
'i he Brahman astrologer is consulted only to see if the 
stars corresponding to the names of parties agree* and 
to fix a day. He has no further share in the celebration 
of the marriage. 

Monday is considered the proper one to commence 
the actual ceremony. On the previous Friday, the bride- 
groom goes to the bride's hut and presents her with a few 
coins, the acceptance of which signifies her consent. They 
are both then rubbed with turmeric paste and have a 
general feasting separately in their own places. 

If the parties live in separate villages, the bridegroom 
and his party arrive at the village of the bride and pitch 
their hut near hers. 

On the day fixed for the marriage, two fresh huts are 
erected, with their doors opening to the east, one being for 
the bride and the other for the bridegroom. Strictly 
speaking, this should be done though they live in houses 
in villages, as marriages must always take place before huts 
temporarily put up, but these living in towns have mostly 



* This is called in Kanuada as Hesaruhala (aSp^e^ej)^ i, e., Skgreewent 
pf names, 



given np this practice. The parties are led to their huts 
and are anointed and bathed. Tbey are then seated on 
pices of date mats and are besmeared with turmeric. 
After this, they have a dinner for the castemen. 

In the evening at about 6 the bride and the bride- 
groom are again anointed and bathed. Dressed in fresh 
clothes, they are made to sit facing each other on date 
ninte between the two huts. The fringes of their garments 
are tied together, and between the couple two pots [^s^i^ 
^^^) are kept on a date mat and worshipped. They rest 
their hands on these pots, the hand of the bridegroom 
being placed over that of the bride ; and each ties to the 
other's wrist a kanlcana of woollen and cotton threads twist- 
ed together and a turmeric root, a betel leaf and a copper 
ring tied to it. Similar hmkanas are tied to the pots idso. 
The couple are then led to the bride's house by the bride- 
gpoom's maternal uncle or a similar relation. That night, 
the bride and the bridegroom observe a fast- 
Early in the morning, the next day, the maternal 
nnoJe of either the bride or the bridegroom who happens 
to be unmarried, outs a branch of a Nerale tree (Jambo- 
laua, and places it at a well or a water course. Fi^e 
persoDs, two men and three married women, go there 
carrying two sacred pots and a light, fill the pots with 
water, worship them and the piece of Neraje wood, and 
bring them to the bride's hut. This branch is fixed on a 
small dais in front of the bride's hut and the pots are 
deposited on a bed of rice spread near it. 'Bwo earthen 
dishes filled with cotton seed and castor oil are placed on 
these pots and lighted and kept burning till the dhdre is over. 
It is the belief that if these lights, styled mandaya dipa 
(^°^^^^), burn steadily, the marriage will prove a 
happy one. A kalasa is also placed there on grains of 
rice spread in a dish, and puja is made to it, a cocoanut 
being offered and frankincense burnt. 

The bride and the bridegroom are now conducted to 
this place and stand facing each other, the bride looking 
towards the east. The bridegroom ties the tdfi made of 
a string of black glass beads round the bride's neck ; and 
then they put handfuls of rice on each other's head. The 
harried couple sit to a common meal («^5^), with the 
three women and two men that have brought the sacred 
twig and pots, in which cooked rice, plantains, jaggory and 
gkee are served to them. 
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After this they have Nalugu when the bridegroom 
and the bride ait together and offer to each other flowers, 
sandal, turmeric paste and pan-svparif and pour sdse or 
rice* on each other. Then with the fringes of their garments 
tied together, and holding each other by the right hands, they 
are taken to bathe. They sit side by side on wooden 
pestles laid on the ground and water is poured on them. 
They go with wet clothes on and worship the Nerale twig 
by going round it thrice and falling prostrate before it. 

" The pot searching" ceremony takes place next. A 
pot decorated with chunam lines is filled with red coloured 
water, and pieces of silver, copper and gold are thrown in it. 
The bride and the bridegroom are made to search for and 
pick out these pieces alternately. 

That evening the bride and the bridegroom dressed 
in rich clothes, and the girl profusely bedecked and crown- 
ed with flowers go in state to a temple and after w^or- 
ship return to the bride's hut, the procession being led by a 
married woman carrying a lamp on her head. At the 
entrance of the hut, the woman waves this lamp about the 
couple for which service she receives a little present. 
The couple are then taken into the hut, given fresh clothes 
and served with food, which they and the three married 
women and two men referred to, must eat from the same 
dish. This is called the second Buma (^^^). 

Then the Nerale branch set up in the pandal, is remov- 
ed after i^ja from its place. Before its removal, the 
castemen assemble and demand presents according to the 
means of the parties. They begin sometimes as high as 
a hundred rupees, but by haggling the demand is reduced 
to about five or ten rupees. Occasionally when the parties 
are very poor, it is even compounded for a betel leaf and 
a nut. 

The bride and the bridegroom are again besmeared 
with turmeric, and the mother fills the girl's garment with 
presents consisting of dry cocoanuts (kopra) cut in halves, 
turmeric roots, betel leaves and nuts, five quarter-seers of 
rice and five hands. They then rise from their seats with 
the fringes of their garments tied together and holding 

• Rice is believed to be the sign of plenty and the throwing of rice on 
the heads of the couple by way of blessing is meant to invoke prosperity 
and happiness on them. In every auspicious ceremony this is an impof- 
tant item. 
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each other's right hand. The bride transfers the presents 
ii)to the cloth of the bridegroom, who keeps the rice and 
returns the rest to her. They salute the elders by pros- 
trating before them and receive thefr congratulations ac- 
companied with presents of money ranging from a two anna 
piece upwards, though rarely going to rupees. The hut 
erected for the husband is then pulled down and its 
materials and the domestic vessels contained in it are carri- 
ed to some distance by the bride, who also drives at the 
same time her husband's donkeys to the new site. She 
then puts up the hut again and with five married women 
who accompany her, she fetches water from a well, 
cooks food and serves it to all the guests. This finally 
instals her in her new house as its mistress. 

This hut is again pulled down and those who brought 
the materials of the hut and the milk post tie them up in a 
bundle, which they sink in a pond or well. They are then 
dismissed with presents oi jmn-supari and some money. 

The amount of bride price or tera (or oli in Telugu) is 
24 pagodas or Rs. 72, and in some places 20 pagodas or 
Bs. 00. It is said that sometimes as much as Rs. 100 
has to be paid. On account of the general poverty of the 
cas:te, the f»ayment is spread over a large number of years 
and it is reported to be not uncommon for a man to remain 
indebted to the family of his father-in-law during his 
whole life. Among some families, particularly among the 
wandering portion of the caste, the son-in-law lives near 
his father-in-law's hut till a child is born to him. 

Among the more civilized portion of the caste, half 
the tera is paid at once, the remaining half being paid at 
a subsequent date or at the consummation of marriage. A 
widower marrying a virgin need not pay any additional 
amount. 

The expenditure at a marriage of course greatly 
varies according to the means of the parties. In addition 
to the amount of tera, the average for a family in ordinary 
\wliich generally means, poor) circumstances, may be 
roughly estimated to be twenty rupees for toddy, twenty- 
five rupees as feeding charges, and twenty-five rupees for 
clothes and sundry purposes. 

Both parties, especially that of the bridegroom, must 
supply the castemen with drink every day, and any 
omission to do so is resented and leads to quarrel- 
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Puberty. When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 

for four days. During this period, she Remains outside the 
house or hut and a separate shed, made of green leaves of 
Lakkali plant is put up for her. She is given a mat to sit 
on, and a branch of Ekka plant and an iron Jknife are kept 
always in the shed to ward off evil spirits, to whose attacks 
she is considered specially liable during the time. Among 
people living in villages and towns, the ceremony of 
presenting the girl with coooanuts and other things filled 
in her garment, is observed every evening. 

On the fifth day, two married women assist her to 
bathe and present her with pari-supari^ dried cocoanut 
ht^lves and some dates and Bengal gram soaked in water. 
Green gram and rice are separately boiled and mixed together 
with jaggory and made into balls of which three are given 
to the girl to eat, the rest being given away to two boys 
and two girls. There is generally a dinner to the caste. 
The girl takes only one meal during the day. 

In the case of a girl who has attained puberty before 
marriage, consummation is delayed for three months after 
the marriage, at the end of which the husband goes to his 
wife's hut, a caste dinner is given, and man and wife there- 
after live together. 

Marriage. Widow marriage is freely allowed, and a woman may 

marry as many times as she pleases, provided that at the 
tin^e of every subsequent marriage, her previous husband 
is either dead or has divorced her. The ceremony observed 
is very simple. The head of the caste styled Ndijaki^ 
invited along with other caste people. In the evening oi 
the day fixed, before the house of the woman, her intended 
husband presents her with a new cloth with or without 
some jewels in addition. The hana presented to the caste 
by her previous husband at marriage, is returned to 
his heir, and a similar sum is now given to the caste by 
the new husband. The Nayak then declares them husband 
and wife. The caste men are treated to a dinner and are 
regaled with toddy. The tera amount paid to a widow 
varies between from three pagodas to fourteen pagodas. 

A widow cannot marry her husband's brother, but 
may marry any other belonging to his division or sept' 
It has been stated in one account that the second husband 
who is allowed the concession of paying a low tera has to 
support the children of the woman by her first husband? 
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tagh when grown up, they revert to the family of the 
first husband . 

Divorce is permitted on account of the wife's adultery. Divorce. 
The divorced woman n^py marry her paramour, the latter 
having to pay to the previous husband not only the tera 
amount paid by him, but also the expenses of marriage. 

Adultery with a man of a higher caste is generally 
condoned, but entails excommunication when the woman 
has gone astray with a man of a lower caste. It has been 
stated that a man of this caste who attempts to outrage 
the chastity of a married woman, is punished by having 
his head and whiskers completely shaved, and paraded in 
the street seated on a she-donkey, a paste of onions being 
previously applied to his bald crown. If he wishrs to rejoin 
the caste, he is fined the cost of a dinner with toddy to 
the castemen. 

They are not very strict in matters of seAual morality. 
But it is difficult to believe as stated in a recent publication 
^Imttbey sell or plodge their wives " taking them back 
upon redemption of the pledge with any children born 
"iu tlie interval ar.d treating them as tliouL^h nothing 
"had happened.''* No trace of this practice as a 
custom, could be discovered by enquiries made in this 
State. It is likely that the observation is due to a hasty 
generalisation from some causes of sexual laxity coming to 
notice. But poverty and a low standard of moi ality ac- 
count for the wives of criminals incarcerated for long 
terms accepting the protection of som# one else, and re- 
taming to the husband after his return. 

If a man has sexual connection with an unmarried 
girl and the fact becomes known to the caste, the pair will 
he married under kudilce form. The man pays some .fine, 
which is spent in supplying toddy to the castemen, and 
gives a dinner. The pair remain separate till they go to 
Tirupati and have the ceremony called tala-bdlu (®€>w^o) 
performed there. Two or three castemen accompany them 
^0 the temple there. After worshipping at the shrine, the 
priest throws some rice on the heads of the pair seated 
fegether with their children, if any, on either side. They 
'l^eo, in their turn, pour rice on each other's heads. This 
'•^jty validates their marriage, and the children born of 
^his wedlf^ck, whether before or after this ceremony, will 

• Notes on Criminal Class by Mr. MuUaly. 
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be entitled to have their marriages performed in the re- 
gular fashion. The omission of this ceremony is said to 
leave the children in the inferior status of Kudikt-Soth 
(progeny of concubinage) and they are not allowed mar- 
riage relations with those regular^ born.* If a widow 
or a divorced woman marries another, the form of marriage 
is kudike^ but she need not undergo the tala^balu ceremony 
at Tirupati, as she has already undergone regular marriage 
once. 
Death cere- They bury their dead. As soon as life is extinct, 

monies. the body is washed and a mark is put on the forehead 

ndma if a male and kunkuma spot if a female. Then it is 
covered up in a new cloth and is carried to the burial 
ground on a bier built of bamboos. The carriers must, if 
possible, be all related as agnates to the deceased. As 
usual, the body is placed on the ground when half-way to 
the burial ground, and the chief mourner going round it 
three times from right to left,t breaks a new pot standing 
by the head of the corpse, and throws about cooked rice 
round the bier. Thereupon the carriers change sides and 
take the body straight to the burial ground. They lower 
the body into the pit, and the chief mourner puts the first 
handful of earth, the others all doing likewise after him. 
When the grave is thus closed up, the chief mourner goes 
round the ground with a burning faggot of wood and 
quenches it at the head side of the buried body.f The 
^ body is buried with the head turned to the south and only 
the cloth in which the body has been rolled up is buried 
along with it. On the grave they leave a quarter anna** 
coin which a Holeya takes for himself. The party re- 
turn home after bathing in a river or a well, and have to 
see a light kept burning at the place where the deceased 
expired. 

* This practice is in vogue only amonoj the wandering portion of 
Korachas. 

t For auspicious ceremonies when one has to go round ia token or 
showing respect or worship, one goes from left to right— in the way the 
sun moves apparently in the sky. In unsuspicious ceremonies, snch as 
death ceremonies, one generally circumambulates in the contrary or 
apasavya manner. 

X This is known in Telugu as talagorivi pettedi {JM^JAa^Q^^^p}, 

i.e , placing a faggot at the head. 

*• This is called in Kannada nelahdga (Sws^rt) and is sai"^ 

properly to belong to a caste of men known as Sudugadu Siddas 
(TiMLr^z^'^^Zi^rS^) or Kati Papas (vaSi^J^e^)) ia l^elugu. The Holeyj 

collects this on behalf of the above and when they pay the Holeps 
periodical visits, the latter have to pay some ajnouni on ihii account. 
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On the third day, the chief mourner and some others 

of the family go to the burial ground and offer cooked rice 

, and water to the deceased. Again on the fifth day, they 

I similarly offer food at the grave. It is believed that the 

■ spii'it of the deceased is lingerino: about in the bodies of 

crows which should eat up this food. This day all 

the agnates take a bath which removes the pollution. At 

tie end of a month or at a later date within the third 

month, all the castemen and relations are invited to a 

dinner, and offerings of food are made to a hihisa set up 

in the name of the deceased. 

Tbey do not observe srdddhasy but during the Dasara 
or on the Mahalaya new-moon day — a Kalasa is set up in 
the middle of the house, new cloths, if they can afford to 
buy them, are kept near it, and pu^ja is made to it by burning 
incense and breaking a cocoanut in the names of the 
deceased ancestors. 

Korachas were formerly a nomadic people, but many Social 
of them have now settled in towns and villages. They have ^^^"^^ 
I DO pecognizt d head- quarters. The nomadic section are es- 
sentially a criminal class, figuring largely in dacoity, high- 
way robbery and burglary. They go about in gangs when 
on their criminal expeditions, and different gangs have 
some means of keeping themselves informed of the move- 
ments and places of rendezvous of their allied gangs, to 
whatever distance they may penetrate. 

[i^ru- Korachas live in houses similar to those of other 
castes of their own standing, but the wandering Korachas 
live outside the villages in temporary huts of arched cover- 
ing like the top of a country cart, the bent bamboos being 
stuck in the ground, so as to leave a breadth of about four 
feet. They encamp in groups and when they shift their 
places, they carry away their huts on their bullocks. The 
thieving gangs generally select their places for camping in 
the jungle. 

They have no objection to take into their fold persons 
inale or female, of other castes, such as Vakkaligas, Baflia- 
jigas or Kurubas, who are admittedly higher in social 
scale. * Some accounts say that the convert must be one 
belonging by birth to the right hand group (18 Phapas), to 
which the Korachas belong. Some ceremony is observed 
at the time of admission. The candidate after a bath gets 

* It is said that a Brahman will not be adijjittod into their caste. 



his tongue slightly touched with a burnt piece of gold or a 
margosa stick. Sometimes he has to swallow a lifctle of tur- 
meric and soapnut paste. He gets tMha and prasdda in a 
temple, and afterwards gives a dinner to the castemen, mtii 
whom he also eats sitting in the same line, after the headman' 
has publicly announced his admission. In the evening th' 
castemen are generally regaled with toddy at the expense of 
the new-comer. 

■ 

They are not required to employ Brahman s for fcieif 
marriages or any other ceremonial purposes. But some oi 
them, settled in towns, occasionally call in Brahman s chie^^ 
as a mark of respectability, and when any Brahman does go 
to minister to them, he is not subjected to any social disability, 

I 

In social position, they rank very low, although tiej 

belong to the right hand group of castes known as the . 
Eighteen Phapas. In the bell and the spoon, the insigni a o{ j 
the FJighteen Phanas which is always kept in the custody of ' 
the Chalavadi,* the professional symbol of the Korachas, 
namely, the splitting knife, is engraved, and the Chalavadi 
carries the insignia in their processions and other solemo 
occasions. The Korachas are admitted only into the outer 
portions of the houses of Brahmans, and actual bodil] 
contact with them is avoided. When a congregation oi i 
all the castes takes place in a temple, the Korachas occupy 
a place only next above the Niyindas (barbers) and Agasas 
(washermen) and do not enter the inner portion of the temple. 
They can live in the same quarter of the village which other 
non-Brahman classes occupy, but in large towns they 
usually have separate quarters. They are lower in status 
than the M^das, another class of workers in bamboo. 
The Korachas who follow this profession can be singled 
out from the Medas from the absence of Trisula or trident 
engraved in their (Korachas') knife. As regards dining, 
the only classes who eat in the houses of Korachas are 
Holeyas and Madigas. 

They eat sheep, goats, pigs, the larger species of the 
lizard class and fish of all kinds. They do not eat beef or 
kill snakes and monkeys. They indulge rather excessivelv 
in drink, using both country and foreign liquor. 



~dLL. 



* Chalavadi, who is aHo'eya* in caste, is the servant of the group 
of castes coming under the Eighteen Phanas. He is the cu8tr)dian of 
the symbol of this section, the bell and the ladle, on which are engraved 
the several insignia of the castes composing it. 
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,c^ The Uru and other settled divisions of the Korachas Tribal or^i 
n. jiove a Setti and a Yajman as their tribal functionaries, ganisatioii 
V, |iho enquire into and settle their disputes. Their presence 



, 



necessary in all marriage and other ceremonies. They ' 



efjd|[^ said to belong to the right hand division, that is, Eighteen 
layas and as such are under the jurisdiction of the DSsa 



re 



•'^ij::' 



The wandering Korachas are divided into several gangs 
it the head of each of which is a Ndyak or headman. The 
foffcfiice of this man is not hereditary but goes to the most 
sosompetent among them. He commands much respect in 
Dstjtlie community and settles all the disputes among 
iQJthem. When they divide their predatory gains, the Ndyak 
Ik'fifets an extra share and in return, it is incumbent on 
I him to use every endeavour to obtain the release of any 
li^ lone of the gang that may be caught and cast in prison, and 
a I to make proper arrangement for the maintenance of the 
i.^' convict's wife and children. Periodically members of all 
s the gangs meet at a knOwn rendezvous and settle their 
n, caste disputes- Such meetings continue for several days 
la and the toddy and arrack shops in the vicinity drive a 
jo good trade, 

^ The general Hindu law is applied to them in matters Inheritance 

' of inheritance. But in the caso of those not regularly 
' settled in towns, they rarely have property sufficient to 
^- raise any questions of dispute, and as such property that 
? they have is generally of a kind not to bear too close an 
- investigation as to its origin, the disputes are generally 
settled among themselves. The father seems to be regard- 
ed as having more power than under the ordinary law, 
and the 8ons are not allowed to claim a share against his 
wish. They settle disputes by caste meetings, and the 
decisions are enforced by pain of social ostracism. 

The divisions named above, are occupational, Uru Occupation* 
1 Korachas used to trade in earth salt and even now in the 
places where it is prepared, they buy it up from the Uppa- 
ras or salt makers and retail it to the villagers. The trade 
however has almost disappeared owing to the competition 
ot sea salt. Now they have settled down to agriculture, 
and are hardly distinguishable from the other agricul- 
turists, unless it be irom the soothsaying and tattooing 
which their women still practise. The Korachas of this 
division are also known as Dabbe or Bamboo Korachas, and 
they make mats, winnows, sieves, cradles and baskets of all 
kinds and sizes. The Ghatiada or Uppu Korachas were also 
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formerly great traders in salt. Before the country was opened 
up by railway communication, they used to ply between 
the sea«coast and the interior with droves of pack bullocks 
and asses, on the backs of which their merchandise of salt 
and grains was transported. They used to travel from 
place to place with salt in caravans with thei r women and 
children, carrying the materials of their huts along with 
them. But improved roads and means of transport have sadly 
encroached on their main lawful occupation, and has driv- 
en them more than ever to thieving where they have 
not settled down to agriculture. In some places, however, (as> 
e. g., Avani, in the Mulbagal Taluk, Kolar District) they 
still, adhere to their old profession and buy imported salt 
in fairly large quantities in weekly fairs, and sell it in 
retail in the surrounding villages, thus making a scanty 
living for themselves. 

The Koraohas are included under the criminal tribes 
and are placed under surveillance. They generally take 
great precautions in carrying out gang robberies, posting 
sentinels and overawing the inhabitants of the village 
from giving help to their victims. They train their youths 
in the arts of lying, and subject them to the discipline of 
suffering pain without wincing, so that they may not 
easily betray their accomplices when caught. Burglaries 
and robberies on a large scale are often the work of 
Korachas, and to strike terror into the hearts of the' 
villagers, they sometimes carry torches with them.* They 
are also adepts in cattle-lifting. Their women sometimes 
go about hawking baskets and professing to read fortunes, 
and collect information as to the most suitable houses for 
attack. 

Tattooing is done by the women of the KoracHa caste. 
Women are their patrons generally, though occasionally 
\ men submit themselves to the operation." The tattooers 
" generally use pigments of black and green colour, rarely 
" of blue or dark green colours. They prepare these 
" pigments by mixing with the juice of certain plants of 
"herbs fine charcoal powder obtained by burning a cocoa- 
" nut shell and powdering it finely, or lamp-black or soot, 
" and adding to the mixture, before it is used, either breast 
" milk or water or both, "t 

* See Abbe Dub'»i8 oa the customs and manners of the Hindus, 
^^p. 66-67 «8 to the manner ol their carrying out their nefarious trade. 

t See My9oi!» Uensus Report, 1901, in which an excellent account 
of tattooing is given* . 
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After the tattooing operation is over, the Koracha 
womau asks for and gets some chillies and a little salt which 
she waves round the tattooed portion repeating a formula 
which means that by the help of such and such a god, the 
effect; of evil eyes cast on the tattoo, by the by-standers 
mi others including the woman herself, be removed. 
Then she smears this portion with turmeric powder. This 
is said to prevent the tattooed portion from swelling. 

The designs employed in tattooing are very varied, 
flowers, birds and plants being the most usual. The 
Koracha woman generally keeps a book in which are drawn 
a number of figures, which she submits to the patient for 
selecti?^g the pattern. There is a graduated scale of charges 
for each design. In addition to these modes of living, they 
engage themselves in catching edible birds for sale or con- 
sumption by themselves. They catch birds by means of 
snares or nets and sometimes by placing gum on the roosts. 
The women sometimes gain a pittance by beg^ng at the 
doors of others. 

In the Census Report of 1901, the Korachas are Beligiou. 
classed as animists. Animism has been defined as '' the 
belief which traces everything in the world, from the greater 
natural phenomena to the various diseases and mis- 
fortunes which afflict mankind, to the action of numberless 
indeterminate, powers or influences, among which, on the 
theory which gives rise to the name, the souls of departed 
chiefs and ancestors are supposed to occupy a prominent 
place. " These distinctions are not, at any rate so far as 
the population of this State ia concerned, exclusively appli- 
cable to any class or caste. The performance of SrAddhas 
and other similar ceremonies shows that the highest classes 
are not free from this belief. But as we go down in the 
scale, the belief in spirits and the practice of offering wor- 
ship to them is found to assume more and more importance. 
Koracha class can hardly be regarded as pure animists as 
their principal god is Venkataramana of Tirupati, com- 
monly known among them as Tirupati Timmappa. They 
go on pilgrimage to this shrine periodically, and as noticed 
already, any informal union of an unmarried girl with a 
man must be confirmed by the perTormance of the marriasfo 
rite there. 

The names of the chief female deities worshipped by 
them ai-e Durgamma, Maramraa, Halagamma, MAthanor- 
amma, Grangamma, Maddiiramraa and Yellamma. The 
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worship of a spirit known as Mnnisvara, is very common in 
the caste. They offer &heep and goats to these deities and 
they eat the sacrificed animals. Each of their settlements 
contains a hut or other structure dedicated to one of these 
local gods, and they conduct the puja in their own manner. 

They observe no fasts but keep some of the principal 
feasts of the Hindus, such as, the new-year's-day, Gauri 
feast and Navaratri. Saturdays are devoted to the wor- 
ship of Venkatararaana. All of them, whether belonging 
to the wandering or the settled section, bathe on that day 
and if a Vishua temple is near at hand, they go there and 
offer fruits and flowers and get prasdda before they eat 
their food. 

They have faith in sorcery, but they consult do sooth- 
sayers. As the Koracha women are professional soothsay- 
ers, their want of faith in their own trade is sij^nificant. 
But they have an implicit belief in omens, and it is said 
that, whenever the Korachas propose going on their depra- 
datory excursions, they offer puja at their temple and pray 
to be favored with good luck. The omens and the signi- 
ficance attached to them are the same as for other castes 
who share the superstition, and they are such as the chirp* 
ing of a lizard, sneezing, and the crossing of snakes, cats 
and other animals, when one starts on any business, indeed, 
there is a regular code of omens on which the elder mem- 
bers are an authority, and the rules are even collected in 
printed books. 

Hisoellane- Korachas get themselves tattooed, A woman may get 

tattooed any time before she becomes a mother. It is said 
that at the time when she gets tattooed for the first 
time, her paternal aunt is invited to a dinner. She is pre- 
sented with a new sddi and the day is observed as a feast. 
As regards dress, men wear short drawers, a turban and an 
upper cloth and sometimes a coat. They put on ear-rings 
styled MStimuruvu (55v)^U rf)i^o^) and silver bangles on the 
wrists. Women wear a sarfi, but not a ravike^ but among 

flru and SoJjai Korachas women wear this article of dress 
also. The wandering Koracha women put on garlands of 
glass beads profusely. 
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APPENDIX. 
House or family names ' of the Koraohas. 



1 Allipe («958«) 

2 Amlmdri (eo«)*0;) 

3 Ballaga {^^) 

4 Ban^i (*^) 

5 Ghendaru («*<»**>) 

6 Ddsari (i*«W6) 

7 Gujjalu i^%*>^) 

8 Kampa (^o**) 

9 K/Mi^^n («»»;) 

11 Mallelu (s*»^«») 

12 Ma/ndalu (s*5oiS«>) 

13 Maramdnu (rfidrf3»?i)) 

14 afrf^a (**^) 

15 PenamaS (isfefeft) 

16 P«/m (^«'^) 

17 Py drama i^'^^) 

1 8 Bdyitaru (a»c&)AJi) 

19 Ulwutdlu («w«7tj«^e«) 

20 ?72/2/«^* («roo33»5«) 

21 Vemudri (sSlsfo-^^)) 
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BILI MAGGA. 

A sub-division of the weaver caste is known as those Name, 
of Biji Magga («S?^5*>rt^ white loom) from the white muslin 
and other cloth they generally produce. The term is con- 
sidered by the caste as one of reproach and they call 
themselves Kuruvina Setti or KuruWna Banajiga the 
meaning of which is not clear. 

Setii is the surname of the caste and is appended to 
tbe personal name at the end. 

No information is available about their origin. These Origin 
belong to the Kanna^a country, and profets to be the 

direct offspring of Is vara and Parvati. 

They form a population numbering about 10,000. Language. 
They speak Kanna4a, but it is said that there are some in 
South Kanara who use the local language, Tulu. 

The caste contains two endogamous divisions, namely, Divisions, 
those that are Lingayats and those that are not Lingayats. 
There is no intermarriages between them, but the non- 
Lingayat Bili Magga men eat in the houses of those that 
have embraced the Lingayat religion, but not vice versa. 
In some places the Lingayat portion of the caste is called 
DbWa (or big) Kuruvioavaru and the non-Lingayat section 
Chikka (or little) Kuruvinavaru. 

The caste is divided into sixty-six exogamous divi- 
sions* divided into two groups respectively known as the 
Siva and the Parvati group or the male and the female 
group, each group containing thirty-three gdtras, with the 
usual prohibition against the intermarriage between those 
bearing the same family name. Most of these names are 
taken from plants, animals, implements, etc., but it is diflficult 
to trace any totemistic superstitions among them. They 
seem to think that it is a sin to injure these articles. 

* Names of Exogamous diyisions are to be found in the Appendix, 
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Personal 
names. 



MaiTiage. 



They have no hypergamoiis divisions. 

The personal names are the different names by which 
Iswara and Pdrvati are known. They say that they have 
no superstition injihe naming of children. The name- 
giving ceremony takes place on the eleventh day or so after 
the birth of a child. It is named after the names of its 
grandfather or grandmother. If the first born children 
are dead, the succeeding child is generally given an 
opprobrious name, such as KWa (jungle), Gunda (round 
stone) or Sudugida (burial ground). 

The following may be taken as typical names : — 
Males. Females. 



Basappa (^^*|i). 
Kajippa C^^^^). 
Siddappa (^o^;^). 
Rcvaniia (^^^%). 



Basamma (^^^jo^). 
Kalamma f^^^:^-}^). 
Siddamma (^^^^<fe). 
G-angamma {^o^^%). 



Adoption is recognized in the caste, but the boy 
adopted may marry, it is stated, iu the house he is adopted 
to. A daughter's son may be adopted. 

There is no age restriction for eligibility to marry in 
either ser. Marriages of girls of ten or twelve are more 
common than those after puberty, as it is considered not 
honorable to take a girl that has driven cattle at her 
father's house. They say that their girls need not remain 
without marriage for a long time since husbands are 
easily available. 

A man may marry his elder or younger sister's 
daughter or paternal aunt's or maternal uncle s daughter. 
One may marry two sisters at different times, and two 
brothers also may marry two sisters. Exchange of daugh- 
ters is also allowed. 

Differences in social status or in locality have no theo- 
retical value in matters of marriage ; nor occupation either, 
except such as entails loss of caste, as for example, remov- 
ing night-soil or mending shoes. 

As regards marriage ceremonies both the divisions 
observe the same, but while the non-Lingayat Kuruvina- 
varu invite Brahmans to officiate at their marriages, the 
Lingayat portion prefer a Jangama, in whose absence a 
Brahman will be called. 
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They have a preliminary engagement called Vilyada 
Sastra (S^^^J'*'^;) some days before the marriage. The 
bridegroom and his party go to the bride's house carrying 
the auspicious articles such as betel- leaves, areca-nuts, 
flowers, jaggory, parched Bengal gram and fruits, with a 
new sddi. The elders of the caste meet there on the 
occasion when the promise is made and the day of marri- 
age and other details are settled. The castemen are in- 
vited to a dinner. 

The marriage takes place in the bride's house and 
continues for seven days. The essential portion of the 
ceremony is known as the pouring of the dhdre. 

The first day is the worshipping of their family god 
Nilakantheswara. This is in other castes known as D^va- 
rdta. The bride and the bridegroom are smeared with 
turmeric in their own houses. This is known Moda- 
larsina (sS^rfw^^oci) or Madava^iga Sastra {^^^^7\viiri^) . 

The second day is known as Na^Ju Madava^^iga Sastra. 
((*fc5^orfrff«4rt«^j) that is the second smearing of turmeric to 
bride and the bridegroom. 

The third day is the Pandal erecting ceremony (or 
^^^), A pandal is raised in front of the marriage house 
and is supported by twelve posts and roofed with the 
stalks of sugar-cane. A platform is erected for the sitting 
of bride and bridegroom in marriage. The roof over- 
hanging the platform is generally canopied with a white 
cloth. The bride and bridegroom are anointed and bathed ^ 
and smeared with saffron and the bride is dressed in a 
cloth dyed yellow, with turmeric powder, and the bride- 
groom dresses himself in a white suit of clothes. 

Then the brother of the bride goes in state to an 
Indian fig tree [^^^j^^) and after doing the usual pilja 
to it cuts a branch and bringing it in procession to the 
niairiage pandal, ties it to the central pillar on the marri- 
age platform. This is considered as the Halu *Kambha 
^^^^otji) or the millc post. To it a kankana ' and a 
bundle of nine kinds of grain (<^5;^9^«^) are tied and wor- 
shipped. Then married women go to the potter's house 
and bring twelve earthen pots or Arvenis (^t^d^^^T^^o), These 
are again carried by the married women {^^^^jfi^oi^^^) to a 
well where they fill them with water and bring them to 

• It is said that the father of the bride may not toucli either the 
"utfepoif^ Or the Bhdehinga, 



the marriage house. These pots are kept in a separate 
room and worshipped during the marriage period. 

On the third day, dhdra takes place. Early in the 
morning five married women carry five new earthen pots to 
a tank to bring sacred water («^^z^^^) for the marriage. 
After they return in procession accompanied with the 
beating of drums and the sounding of cymbals, the bride 
and the bridegroom are seated in the marriage pandal 
within the square formed by placing four vessels at each 
corner of it, the fifth pot being placed at the milk post 
on the marriage dias. In each of these pots betel-leaves, 
turmeric and kunkuma are thrown and they are connected 
with one another by means of a cotton thread passing 
three times round their necks. Then the bride and the 
bridegroom are bathed in this square and are given fresh 
clothes. This ceremony is called 8urgi and corresponds 
to malaniru (^^^"^^j in other castes. 

The bridegroom is led into a temple or to a rela- 
tive's house where he takes his seat on a blanket. 
The party of the bride go there with a Kalasa, smear 
the bridegroom with turmeric and bring him to the bride's 
house. Then the bridegroom comes seated on a bull with 
a dagger in his hands. He is led on to the marriage dias 
and made to stand facing the bride with a screen between. 
As the Purdhit repeats the appropriate mantras, the bride 
pours the milk over the hands of the bridegroom. The 
boy is made to tie the tali round the neck of the girl and 
the guests assembled throw akshate {^^^J or colored 
rice over their heads by way of blessing. An drati is per- 
formed to the couple by married women and tdmbilla dis- 
tributed to the assembly. The pair now rise holding each 
other with their fingers and having the hems of their gar- 
ments tied together and go round the milk post three times 
offering namaskdra to it. Then they retire to the room 
in which the pots are placed and offer puja to them. 
Then the pair and five married couple on either side sit to eat 
bhuma'{^^^^). Cooked rice, ghee, and sweet cakes C^^) 
are mixed and served in two eating dishes (2»8lrtrttfs3). Atone 
of them the bridegroom and five married couple of his 
party, at the other the bride and five married couple of 
her party sit and eat the food so served. 

The next day is known as Ndgavali (c35>rto^€))^ The 
ceremonies observed ar(3 the same as in other castes, such 
as bringing ant-hill earth and worshipping the pillars of the 



Pandal (^9^f^^). The succeeding two days are spent by 
the bridal pair going to the bridegroom's house and return- 
m to the bride's house. 

o 

The expenses of the marriage to be borne by the 
bridegroom vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 and the bride price 
is Rs. 25. 

Marriagioa ^e arranged by the parents or other elders 
as among other castes. 

They seem to have no traditions about the capture of 
wives from other tribes. 

When a girl reaches puberty, she is kept outside the Puberty. 
house in a small roona for three days. On the fourth day she 
is bathed but Jier pollution remains for ten days to come. 
Daring this period. the girl is not allowed to enter the 
kitchen and touch water used for the preparation of food 
and for drinking purposes. On the eleventh day the house 
is washed and cleaned and mantras are recited by Janga- 
mas or Brahmans. If she is already married, her nuptials 
will be celebrated within sixteen days after her attaining 
puberty. 

The custom of raook marriages to trees and such other 
objects for lack of real hasbands does not prevail in the 

caste. 

Even if a marriage is celebrated during infancy, the 
girl will not be sent to live with her husband but is allow- 
ed to remain in her parents' house till . she attains puberty 
and her marriage is eonsximmated. In case of marriage after 
puberty, a separate ceremony is performed on a subsequent 
day determined as auspicious by an astrologer, when the 
husband and wife begin to live together. When a girl is 
sent to ber husband, new cloths, jewels, household utensils, 
cows and such other things according to the means of the 
parent]^, are presented to her. 

Re-mmriage of widows is permitted. But such re-mar- Widow 
ned women are prohibited from taking part in auspicious marriagei 
ceremonies. A widow is not allowed to marry her hus- 
Wd's brothers. She can marry in any other division 
than the one in which she was born. The form of marriage 
ceremony consists merely in the husband tying the tali on 
ftn evening to the neck of his wife and giving a dinner to 
^baca^te men. Regularly married women do not attend 
such marriages. 



Death. 

*4 



Such marriages are not regarded favorably by the 
caste, and the offspring are considered to be somewhat 
inferior in status to others, at any rate for a generation or 
two, aftei* which such origin is forgotten. Of course chil- 
dren of one husband do not inherit from the other. 

^^^i*-^^^ Sexual license before marriage is not connived at and 

and lYorce. ^^ ^ ^^^ -^ found to be pregnant before marriage, she is put 

out of caste. 

Adultery on the part of the women is the only recog- 
nized ground of divorce. When with a man of the same 
caste it is compounded sometimes, but with an outsider it 
always brings on degradation and excommunication. 

They invariably bury the dead. They turn the head 
of the dead body towards the South. Their * sutaka ' for 
the dead lasts twelve days except for children under one 
year, when it is three days. During this period of pollution 
they do not enter the inner apartments of the house. The 
funeral ceremonial is the same as for the Lingayats gene- 
rally. 

They say they perform Sradda for the propitiation 
of a dead person which consists m giving raw provisions 
to Brahmans or Jangamas, This ceremony is not perform- 
ed for those who died childless or for maternal ancestors. 
Full obsequial ceremonies are not observed for those who 
met with a violent death. 

If the first wife has died, the second wife propitiates 
her by observing a feast in her honor one day in the year 
and feeding married women and giving them presents of 
bodice, cloths, fruits and flowers. They do not bury with 
the dead any articles except ashes. 

In social matters such as contact with Brahmans, 
entry into temples, personal service by washermen, etc., 
they have the status of the higher Sudra classes. 

Those that wear the Linga do not eat the flesh of 
animals or drink liquor, but those that do not wear a Linga 
eat mutton and the flesh of fowls and drink liquor on feS' 
tive days. Those who do not wear the Linga eat only in 
the houses of Brahmans. 

The habit of the caste is settled. They do not admit 
outsiders into the caste. 



Social sta- 
tus. 
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They follow the Hindu Law in the matter of inherit- 
ance. They have no hereditary chiefs but infringement 
of the rules of the caste is punished by Jangamas who are 
bound to follow the advice of the elders of the tribe. Should 
the fault be of such magnitude as to require excommunica- 
tion, an assembly of the heads of families settles the question. 

They are Hindus by religion and belong to the Lin- Religion. 
gajat sect by faith. There are some who wear the Linga, 
and some others who do not wear it, but all the same 
all of them profess to belong to one of the tribes of pure 
Banajigas and to be capable of being appointed to priest- 
hood. 

Their chief objects of worship are Linga and the 
Bull,* the emblems of Iswara. They also worship Nila- 
kantesvara and Narasimhaswimi. Their women worship 
all the village gods except those particularly belonging 
to the Holeyas. Fruits and flowers are offered to Mdramma 
and other minor deities during times of epidemics. 
Worship of these goddesses and Saktis is confined to 

women. 1 hey have no faith in the virtue of Iragararu, 
that is, persons who died bachelors. 

Their Gurus are the same as those of the Pan- 
chama Banajigas. Their 6ve chief mathas are called the 
Simh^sanas of Parvata at Hampi, Viriipaksha near Tunga- 
bhadra, Ujjini, Balehalli and Chitradurg. These can be 
initiated into the sacred orders of the caste. 

Sangamesvara is their patron God. He is supposed to be 
present in bazaars and is worshipped in the opening of fairs. 
Those that do not wear the Linga and a few of those who 
wear the Linga employ Brahmans for religious and cere- 
Dionial purposes. An astrologer is generally consulted 
for the fixing of proper days for marriages and for 
commencing to build houses. 

Their original and present prevailing occupation is Occupation, 
weaving. Some are engaged m mercantile pursuits. 

All of them work on the old kind of simple loom set 
up in each house. They are not in a flourishing condition. 
There are few agriculturists and no fishermen among them. 
The Lingayat portion of the caste are vegetarians but the 
non-Lingayats are flesh eaters and drink liquor. 

* One peculiar custom among them is that they never geld bulls. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Grotras* or exogamous divisions. 


Agari 


(«rte) 


A kind of gniss 


Anchu 


(«»O«*0) 


Border 


Anche 


(«9o«*) 




Arasina 


(<9d^s5J) 


Turmeric 


A're 


(ed) 


Pestle 


A'rya 


i"^^) 




liahini 


(»)8o?i) 




Banaja 


(8i«»») 




Basaci 


(»)?*») 




Banni 


(*^ 


Banni tree 


Bandi 


(eJoft) 


Cart 


Benns 

• • 


^^1.) 


Butter 


Bhdgi 


(«?Mft) 




Bie 


0^} 


White 


Vdva 


(iSts*) 




Dharma 


(if^r) 




Durga 


(i*37tr) 




Q<jbdige 


(rt2WT) 


Pbfc 


Oaru4a 


(JitoJBJ) 


BT^hman kite 


Oenasu 


(Amii) 




Gikhili 


(r%^) 




Gadduge 


(rttfjjrt) 




Qauda 


(n^rtj 


Headinan 


Gu4u 


(7ljM«)) 


Nest 


Garigii 


(rtort) 


An earthen vessel' 


Gii4lu 


(^*) 


A shed 


Gundu 


(ri)o«fc>) 


Boulder 


Halige 


(*©«) 


A plank 


* There are 


said to be only sixtj-six 


: of these divisions in the caste. 


But this list contains more than this 


number. Some of them may be 


honse names, 







Hdlu 


(*^} 


Milk 


He(jg6tra 


(*^W 




Miiju 


t^^j; 


FJour 


Uola 


(Q&AC;) 


Field 


Honge 


^oMoT^j 


A tree (Pongamia glabra) 


Hullu 


(^«^; 


Grass 


Hingu 


^8oortdj 


Asafcetida 


Inuchi 


t^«^; 


A squii^rel 


Irani 

• 


i^*) 


A pot 


Jdli 


^Wd^j 


Kind of tree 


Jlrige 


(eStDT^j 


Cumin seed 


Junja 


{wQm\ 




Kadle 


(*D 


Bengal gram 


Kakke 


(t) 


Kind of plant 


KaJte 


CHj) 


Boundary 


Kd(fu 


(^.; 


Forest 


Kanni 


(*1ti 


A rope 


Kara 


i'W) 




Kedage 


{^JSA^ 


The pandanus flower 


Kama^i 


(*fibd) 




Kenga 


(•#ort; 




Kenja 


("*oW) 




Kesari 


(*WD) 


SafEron 


Kinkila 


(ftofrf;) 




Ku4ure 


(*adotf\ 


Horse 


Kuruve 


(*Ji*)d) 


Sparrow 


Kunte 


(*0O«) 


Tank 


Maralu 


(5*>tfV^0) 


Sand 


Mallige 


(*58^) 


Jasmin 


Menasu 


(SfcWrti) 


Pepper 


Mi4ichi 


(S>ia«») 




Mm 


(SPrt) 


A rope 


Muliu 


(*^r) 


Thorn 


Mvddu 


(*^«i) 




Na4*a 


0*0 




Na4a 


(i«) 





v.- 



-1 
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Nellu 


im 


Paddj 


Nuchcha 


(*^^) 


Broken corn 


^aga 


(5J»rtj 


Serpent 


l^arama 


(zS^sH) 




RaksJui 


m) 




Rikki 


(«%r) 


' 


Sarahha 


(WtiJ) 


A'^ fabulous animaL 


• 

Sampige 


(jjobrt) 


Name of a fldww 


Samsdra 


(TtoiS)^) 




Soppu 


(^•^ 


V-fegetable greens 


Surya 


C**^) 


The Sun 


Sindhu 


(JOo^) 




Salige 


c***^ 


r 


Dltama 


(«ti*^rt>) 


- 


Vriksha 


(«W) 


Tree 


Vrishabha 


(1>*!*) 


BtW 


Vanki 


(rfo») 




Yemme 


(c*«^) 


Buffalo 



/ 
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TIGALAS. 

Tigala (^t^) is the Kannada term for a Tamil-speaking Tigalas. 
man. The caste that is' known by that name call them- 
selves Vamieru or Vannikuladavaru (sR^^tc^^ «qj53» ^If^^v 
^), the descendants of Vanni Raja, who, it is said, had 
fire sons, the ancestors of the Vanniya caste. They form a 
population of 64,847, of whom 32,983 are men and 31,864 
vomen. 

The name Vann^ru is derived from the Sanskrit Vanhi, 
fire, and there is a legend to explain the connection, which 
is similar to that of the rise of the Agnikulas from a sacri- 
ficial fire. In fact, these men say that they are descended 
from one of the Agnikula warriors. They call themselves 
tk descendants of Agni Banoiraya (^ a^^o^oJ)). 
They are also known as the devott»es of i)harmar4ya, 
{^^rc^Qsi^^ oi^v^)^ as they worship the eldest of the Panda- 
^'a brothers, as their patron deity. Usually they are known 
as To^ada Tigalas (^i^tWcjart^?;:^) as their chief profession 
|8 vegetable and other p^tty gardening, and as Arava or 
famil liedldis, or Pallis (ic, villagers), Gau(fa {^^} is the 
title of the headman of the caste and is exclusively borne 
oy mm. Their earliest home according to tradition is Kin- 
cM-Puram (Con jeveram) . 

They talk either Kannada or Tamil. Those that talk Language. 
J^anuada are the earliest immigrants among them into this 
State, and they are found in Tumkur. 

There are two main endogamous divisions known Bndogam- 
respectively as Dili or Kannada Tigala (w^ ^^^^ ^^^ Srt^^c^) ^f^^^f^^' 
^Qd Arava Tigala or Uharmardyana Vakkalu {^^ Srt^^^ e^qjOT 
?^^ru^j;j «o^eA)). The latter includes some sub-di visions 
^ho are not pure Tigajas, and who are known as 
^^'^iraTnallaru (S^otf^siij^dOj^ those born of a Tigaja man 
and a Vakkaliga woman, Agamuiiyavaru \^7\^:i^i^^^s^ qp 
^Qoseborn of a Tigala man and a woman of a different, 
5^te, Kanjavara or people of Coajeveram, Vannigaru (sicj^ 
^) and Yele Tigala (a^«3^Srttf rfo)^ those who grow betel- vine. 

3 



sions. 
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names. 



Ulli Tigafas (Onion Tigajas) are said to liave obtains 
this curious appellation for the following reason, i 
troupe of Dombars gave an acrobatic performance in 
village, of which all except Tigalas were invited t 
witness the show. The latter felt insulted and in order t 
outdo the Dombars in their own profession, they construcl 
ed a pole by lashing together onion stalks and made rope 
by twisting together the filaments of the same frail ma 
terial, and surpassed the Dombars' feats of skill. 

Ton4ra7nallaiii are supposed to be inferior to the puw 
Arava Tigaja ^-nd the Agamucjis. They all eat togetlie 
though intermarriages are prohibited. 

Kxogamous The caste is broken up into a number of exogamon 

ivisions. divisions each of which takes its name from a particulaJ 

patron deity, the members believing that they are all con* 

nected by some sort of blood-relationship which, distinguish 

es them from other divisions. * 

They have no hypergamous divisions. 

^'^^sonal The priests of Dharmaraya give their children tU 

names of Arjuna, Bhima, Nakula, Sahadeva and Dhariuaj 
raja. There is no peculiarity in other name^, those ofi 
gods, places or things being chosen just as in other castes. 
The following are some of the unusual names that have been 
given in this caste : — 

gappa \^^^H^). 

B'emal 68.— Romhsi.li ('^^om?^?), Ananti (wJo^). 

The Kannada section sometimes give opprobrious 
names to children born after loss of other children. 

The class as a whole believe that the spirits of tte 
children that died from any accident or from the bad treat- 
ment of the parents, tease the surviving children, and to 

avert such an evil they put on a talisman known as Iragdrd' 

^ — ■ — ' - II ^^^.^_^,^^^_^- ^ — ^^^ 

* I he following are stated to be the names of exogamous groups - 
Suldedevara manetana (?i)Z^^tf^5:?tf S^^oSi^j^j^ Lakshmldevani ^a^' 
tana (y^;^^^^X^^^'A^'^V Yellammaclevara manetana (oi^f^oikii^^ 
dOcSaW)^ GiHe-aravz Lakshmtdevara manetatm (r(j®^ esCJS) tJ^A^^JtS^ 
ozlo^e^rfjj Indratimmayyana Budakaftu (^oZSj 35:?>^cd)c(^ t^^^, 
and Do44 arasayyadevara manetana jfzJj?:^ tC'd?;JcxJ^t53d s:?^?!*^). 

■ 
\ 

■ 
I 

\ 
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gu4^c (^cJrQtfrtj»«i), with some iasoription in it round the 
neck of their children. 

Adoption is recognised by the caste. It is not neces- Adoption, 
sary that the boy to be adopted should belong to the same 
stock as the adopting father's. A sister's son or a son of 
the wife's sister can be adopted. The boy's status for mar- 
riage remains exactly as it was before adoption. The ar- 
rangement seems to be intended mainly to keep up the 
continuity of the family to which the boy is adopted. The 
adopted person is not prohibited from espousing the 
daughter of the adopting father in marriage. In some 
families, adopted children are not allowed to perform the 
funeral obsequies for their adopted parents. 

Marriages are arranged by the parents or other Marriacre. 
elders in most cases. Boys are married generally after 
they are sixteen years of age. The bride need not neces- 
sarily be younger than the bridegroom. Exchange of 
daughters is recognised but discouraged on account of 
the superstition that one of the married couple meets with 
bad luck. It is common lo take more than one wife ; 
but there is no trace of polyandry and the idea strikes these 
men as revolting. Family descent is traced through males. 
Marriage is prohibited between two agnate cousins how- 
ever remote their relationship may be. With regard to the 
other relations for marriage, there is no peculiarity in the 
caste. Two sisters may be taken as wives either simultane- 
ously or at different times by a person or by two brothers. 

A girl is married generally not later than twelve. If 
the girl is already of the proper age, she begins to live with 
her husbiand after the lapse of the first Grauri festival after 
marriage. If the girl is yet too young, they wait till she 
attains her age of puberty before consummating the mar- 
riage. A woman is not compelled to marry at any cost. If 
she chooses to remain single,, she need not undergo any 
mock marriage with trees or STjirords, or dedicate herself to 
any god. . 

If the stars corresponding to the names of the parties Marriage 
agree, a day is fixed and the boy's party with some marri-_Geremomes. 
ed women come to the girl's house with QaeoaThuts, ^ 

plantains, betel leaves and nuts and turmeric ^aiid kunkuma 
powder. The c<istemen are invited to be ppesent, but the 
headman of the caste and the Gajaachari (?1jto««wo) need not 
be there necessarily. The foreman in Ihe assembly moots 
the subject, and the maternal uncle 0f the girl gives the 
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consent. This is said to be due to the prefertotialxlght tb 
maternal uncle himself has to the hand of the girl. If w 
marriage is performed without such consent, a panchdjidtii 
held on his complaint in the presence of the caste headmai 
and the Ga^^acnari, and the delinquent is fined. Sucl 
cases are however rare. When the maternal uncle gives 
his consent, the promise between the contracting parties is 
ratified by the exchange of beitel leaves and nuts and hy 
the utterance of the words " The girl is ours, the boy is 
yours " or " The boy is ours and the girl is yours " on m\ 
side. The articles brought are then presented to the girl 
by her mother and relatives, and the day ends with a 
feast known as Parupusddam (^^^T^zio or dhall and rice), 
as meat is not cooked on such occasions. 

This ceremony binds the party of the girl to fulfil its 
contract, and a breach of it is met by a heavy fine imposed 
by the caste independently of any damage that may be re- 
covered by action at law. On the night of this day the boy's 
relatives remain in the bride's house; and if any bad 
dreams occur, they would be considered as ill omens requiring 
the engagement to be broken off. Indeed they attach so much 
importance to omens, that after they reach home the next 
morning, they send information to the bride's house that no 
serpent crossed them on the way, and that while they were 
talking about the matter they did not hear any pots crack- 
ing or cats quarrelling. 

The ceremony of marriage takes place in the bride- 
groom's house and lasts four days. 

On the first day styled Moclilarlnna (55^cfe;D?o<^, first 
turmeric), the boy's party with the usual accompanimeflt> 
of fruits and two rupees in cash called Madnpu {^^^ 
earnest) go to the girl's house, where the Gauda and tk 
Ganachari will be awaiting their arrival, and these have to 
assure themselves that the cJorrect amount of money ^ 
brought and then permit the other presents to be received. 
The girl is seated on a plank fend presented with the arti- 
cles ; she is attired in the aew clothes supplied by the 
bridegroom and then prostj?^tes herself before the head or 
the cabtta / 

The pand&al is erectj^d on the second day. It is support- 
ed by twelve pvqsts of whicti one is of Kalli plant, hei^ 
styled the milk posit ^jjA said to be for ensuring continuity 
of the line. The rnilkr. pogt must be cut by either the mstter- 
nal uncle of the girl or * the girl's paternal aunt's son. ^^ 
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, their absence the hdUcar or the beadle cuts the tree and 
i brings it. It is wrapped round with a washed cloth dyed 
iiritli turmeric; a kankam with a package containing nine 
i kinds of grain (^9*^) and a few coins, is tied round it ; 

jk-ind it is planted in the middle of the pandah 

■ 

j The bridegroom is bronerht in and besmeared with 
turmeric. In the evening the bride's party with the bride 
reach the village and halt at a temple. The bridegroom's 
party meet them there, and entertain them with drink. 

Then the bridegroom's and the bride's parties 
together go out in a procession to get the vessels for 
the marriage known as Airane (odrt) from the priest's house 
at which the vessels have been kept decorated with drawings 
of chunam and red earth. The priest is paid one ha^a 
(4 As, 8 p.) and the pots are taken to the marriage pandal > 
and installed in a part of the house. Lamps are 
lighted with oil and wicks placed in earthen saucers 
brought with these vessels. They have to burn conti- 
nuously during the remaining period of the marriage and 
it is considered a bad omen if they are allowed to go 
out. 

The chief ceremony called Muhurta takes place on the 
third day. The bride is smeared with turmeric powder 
by the bridegroom's party and the bridegroom by the 
bride's party, and a rice flour cake is waved before each 
to ward off the evil eye. The bridegroom gets shaved f 
either really or nominally and the bride gets her nails 
pared. Then they bathe and dress themselves in their 
marriage attire. The bridegroom paints his forehead with 
a golden streak while the bride puts on a latitudinal red 
line of vermilion. The bridegroom goes to the temple 
with married ladies in a procession, in front of which his 
sister carries a box containing the presents to the bride. . 
In the temple, after ofEering coooanuts to the idol, the bride- 
groom is invested with a sacred string by the priest and 
then he and the bride sit on the marriage seat of planks. 
The holkar ties the kankana to the pair. The various 
office-bearers of the caste and others present are given 
tdmbula, and they all return to the marriage pandal. 

The pair then knot together the little fingers of their 
right hands, over which their parents pour Dhdre {i.e., 
pour milk) in small quantities through a funnel of betel-leaf 
hdd by the bridal pair. Garlands worn by them are then 
exchanged by the bride and bridegroom. After this 
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Tera. 
Puberty, 



Bemarriage 



they both go to prostrate themselves before the sacred pots 
set up for puja. On their way the bridegroom's sist.. 
bars the passage till he utters the name of his wife. He 
refuses and tries to get ofE by a promise of giving her a 
cow or some jewel or the first-born daughter in marriage 
to her son. Then follows the ceremony of thrusting the 
hand into a quantity of salt in a vessel. 

On the fourth day the couple are taken in a procession 
to an ant-hill and earth is brought thence to make into 
balls and deposit them near the posts supporting the 
pandal. The posts are painted with the paste of red 
earth by the bride and bridegroom. The bridegroom hands 
over the balls of earth to the bride who keeps them one 
by one at each pillar. Then they both go in a pro- 
cession to a well with married women who carry the 
sacred pots called " Airane. " The vessels are emptied 
of their contents in the well and are worshipped once more. 
In the meanwhile the bridegroom turns up some soil 
with a spade or a small plough, while the bride sows some 
paddy, or sometimes all the nine kinds of grain. A mock con- 
versation goes on between the husband and the wife. The 
wife says " Husband, you seem to be tired after hard plough- 
ing, take some food, " and ofEers him food. The husband 
accepts but does not eat. Then the whole party turn 
back to the pandal, which is then dismantled. 

The bride price or tera is one rupee and a half. 

There is no peculiarity in the ceremonies when a gu4 
attains puberty exoept that the headman of the caste and 
others attend on the last day thereof. There is no regular 
ceremony for the consummation of marriage. The bride- 
groom or his parents present the bride with a new cloth, 
fruits, a pdn-supdri bag and betel leaves and nuts in the pre- 
sence of the elders of the caste. After two meals are over, 
the party of the husband take the girl to her husband in his 
house and the two can thenceforward live as husband and 
wife. It is stated that the bridegroom need not attend 
these feasts. 

Marriage of widows is allowed, though as a matter of 
sentiment, they prefer a maid to a widow or a divorced 
woman for marrying. There is no rule that a particular 
number of days should intervene between the death of 
the husband and the remarriage, which, however, cannot 
take place during the first ten days after his death Re- 
marriage takes place in the widow's house. The headman, 



his beadle and other castemen are invited. Married women, 
though they attend, do not take part in the ceremonies. 
The bride is helped by widows and marriage has to take 
place in the evenings only. The husband presents a tdli of 
gold and a new cloth to her. A widow is not allowed to 
marry her deceased husband's brother. But she may 
marry as many times as she chooses without thereby sub- 
jecting herself to any censure. 

The tera is the same as for a virgin woman. 

A woman may be divorced for adultery or for reasons Divorce. 
such as want of harmony in the married life, in which 
latter case the parties may separate by common consent. 
When a woman has left her husband by divorce ob- 
tained from mere whim, she has to pay back his marri- 
age expenses. An impotent husband can be divorced by 
i^ wife returning the tdli to him, and the woman can 
remarry after paying a fine of Rs. 3 given to the caste. 
If 8uoh a man does not consent to the dissolution, she has 
only to return her tdli to the 6au4a and Oavachari in a 
caste assembly, after which she ceases to be his wife. 

A woman loses her caste if she misbehaves with any Adultery, 
person of a different caste. A man may with impunity con- 
sort with any woman except that of a, panchama caste, 
and the issue of such connections are nevertheless Tiga^as. 
Adultery is compoundable by the payment of a small fine 
to the oasto. In cases of adultery within . the caste, a 
woman is merely chastised by her husband but does not 
lose her caste, in case she pays a small fine to the community. 
K a woman is turned out by her husband on account of 
adultery, the man who seduced her may keep her as his 
yife, paying a small fine to the husband. Sexual license 
IS condoned if the girl marries the man subsequently, 
but the marriage is celebrated only in the inferior form 
of hMke. 

There is no trace of marriage by capture from other 

tribes. 

When a man dies, his body is carried on a frame of Death cere- 
1^01 or bamboo, the pieces tied together with a rope of ^o^®^* 
twisted straw. The body soon after being placed on the 
frame, is washed with warm water, anointed and cleaned 
^^th soap-nut. DAsayyas come and repeat Tirurnantra 
\^^c0j). The body is then taken to the burial ground 
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the mourners acoomp.'xnying it with the beating of drums 
and cymbals. There a stone is installed to represent Haris- 
Chandra and worshipped. Tlien those that are the vota- 
ries of Siva place dishes of rice and water for the spiri 
In the fringe of the cloth wrapped round the body, some 
rice is tied up apparently meant for the use of the spirit 
while on its way to the next world. When the body is 
lowered into the grave, some ashes are thrown over it, and 
the Gauda and Ganachari each throw a handful of rice and 
* then a shovel of earth over it. The body is then duly 
buried and two pies are placed over a corner of the grave, 
which the tdti or village watchman takes for himself, after 
touching the four corners of the grave with cakes of cow- 
dung. 

At the spot in the house where the person died, rice 
and water are kept for the spirit. As the principal mourner 
enters the house while returning from the place of sepul- 
ture, he rolls the vessel he has carried in his hand at the 
threshold and prostrates himself before the Gauda and 
Ga^ichari, who offer their condolences. 

On the 3rd, 5th and 12th days, they give food and 
water to the departed spirit. On the 12th day, the 
priest and the elders of the caste go to a tank and per- 
form purificatory ceremonies. The principal mourner 
i gets a shave. He fixes a stick in the earth to repreBent 
1 the dead soul, and funeral ceremonies are performed under 
the direction of a Brahman priest. Then the whole party go 
to a temple to get the doors of heaven opened for the 
departed soul. 

The period of Sutaka (mourning) is twelve days for tie 
death of adult persons and three days for that of children. 
The Vaish^avas observe five days for children. 

During the first year they perform monthly ceremonies 
to propitiate the dead. In succeeding years the whole 
body of deceased ancestors are worshipped on the new- 
year's-day and the Mahalaya new-moon day. 

Social Tigajas are persons of settled habits. They have divid- 

habits. ed themselves into sections by the tracts of country inha- 
bited by them, each section called a Katteman^ (^'fj*'^) 
being under the jurisdiction of a headman or Gauda witli^ 
council of elders. The different Kattemanes are named after 



some important place suoli as Tumkur, Kunigal, Turuve- 
kere. Kadaba, eto. 

Persons from any higher caste may be admitted into 
jie Tigala cast«, but in the matter of eating together and 
marriage, the older members do not easily reconcile them- 
selves to join these new men, till in course of time their 
origin is forgotten. A child of a mixed marriage is con- 
sidered inferior in caste status to one having both parents 
Tigalas. 

They follow the Hindu law of inheritance lalieritaiicfr 

They are agriculturists, specially skilled as kitchen Ooonpation. 
and flower gardeners. A minority among them are 
Government servants and coolies receiving daily wages. 
They are well known for their economy and hard work, 
and are unrivalled for the careful cultivation of fruit 
gardens. 

They eat animal food and are allowed a pretty wide Food. 
range, there being no objection to pigs, fowls of all sorts, 
fish, tortoise and large species of lizards. Kuruba is the 
lowest caste with which they eat, while he in return eats 
with them. 

There are both Saivas and Yaishnavas in the caste, and Beligioii. 
they worship all the Hindu gods, only regarding either 
Siva or Vishnu as their family god. They worship all the 
minor gods such as Maramma, Marigamma, Munisvara, 
Kollapnramma, Yellamma and Sidded^varu. During mar- 
riages they do Piija in the name of Agni Vanhi Raya, 
their progenitor, burning frankincense. Women worship 
Gangamma during the prevBlence of any epidemic disease ' 
in order to escape an attack. They go to a tank or well, I 
worship the water with saifron, break a cocoanut and offer 
a new cloth in the name of Gangamma and wear it after- 
wards. Stones carved with the image of serpents are 
worshipped. On the festival of Gauri, cocoanuts and flowers 
are offered. 

The distinctive tribal festival is that of Karaga, 
(iWrt)^ which is celebrated with great zeal an.d ceremony ; 
once every year in the month of Ohaitra and lasts : 
^ine days. The functionary called the Ganachari is the 
grand master of ceremonies for it, whose directions on 
all matters are to be scrupulously observed. During the 
whole period, he has to keep himself pure, bathing m cold 
water either in his own house or some tank outside, and 
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takiag only one meal a day, which his wife has prepared in 
ma4i (washed state). The P'lijdri conducts the worship. 
He also bathes regularly and has to live on fruits or 
other uncooked food during the period. On the first 
day he has his head and face shaved clean and dresses him- 
self in the fashion of females with clothes dipped yellow in 
turmeric. He wears bangles and a /ra?i/rayia or wrist thread 
made of woollen yarn and turmeric root. When the Pujdri 
goes to the well to bring the vessels on the seventh night, 
his wife takes off her bangles and tdli. In fact, she is 
considered a widow during the whole period of this festival. 
In addition to the Ganachari and the Ptijdriy there are others 
taking part in the celebrations who are known as Kotndni' 
makkalti ('^^•^Jjd s^^'^^?-^, i.e., young children) over a hundred 
in number. These have to bathe and observe fasts and be 
strict in the matter of meals. Their food is to be pre- 
pared by their wives only, who before the commencement 
of the festival subject themselves to a purificatory cere- 
mony by having their tongues touched with a burning 
turmeric root and by drinking tirtlia or holy water. 
All these, men and women, keep aloof from other persons 
during this period, so as to preserve their holy &tate. If 
any of the women has the monthly sickness in the inter- 
val, she remains outside for three days till she bathes, and 
the husband has to cook his food: 

On each day of the festival, the Ganachari, the Pujari 
and Komaramakkalu take Ghatri, (umbrella), bhaTiddrada 
petiigp (sy^ocs^rf ^Hj^)* ^'^-^ ^ casket containing turmeric 
powder, a whip, bell, seal, etc., to a well, and wash them- 
selves and the things. Each of the Komaramakkalu offer 
Namaskdra prostrating themselves before the Gaiji^hari and 
Piljari and receive their blessings. Then the procession 
returns attended with a band of musicians. Each Komara- 
maga * carries his sword with him, waving it occasionally in 
the air. In the temple of Dharmaraya the idol is enthroned 
and the washed things are brought in and deposited in the 
inner sanctuary. The assembly disperses after puja. 

On the day the idol is enthroned or some subsequent 
day the ceremony known as gdvanna {^^^^ takes place. 
The pujari cooks ten seers of rice in the precincts of the 
temple and offers it to the idol, the rice being coloured 

* Komaramaga (^J9>ijSdzS^Ti\ is the singular form of Komarmwk- 
kcdu (^J9si^:$od:^^ ^0\ in Knnaada, 
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yellow with turmeric powder and scattered about in the 
four directions for the deities presiding over the four 

quarters. 

On the 7th night takes place the most important cere- 
mony, the bringing of the Karaga. Then the potter (ATwrn- 
Idra) observing a fast the whole day prepares an earthen 
vessel and takes it uuburnt to a weU and keeps it there at 
night. A procession from the temple consisting of Ga^a- 
cbari, Piijari, Komaramakkalu, Gauda, Yajaman and the 
caste people goes to the well and returns to the temple 
with this pot. 

After the vessel is brought from the well, a Brahman 
Purohit is invited and a grand worship is conducted by 
tim till about 4 o'clock in the morning of the next day. 
One OP two maunds of camphor are burnt in the course of 
the night. The Karaga pot is decorated with flowers, and 
wrapped in a cloth dyed yellow with turmeric; and its 
mouth is closed with a bamboo basket inverted on 
it. The Piijari, the Ga^ach&ri and Pur6hit offer piija to 
the Karaga, screening it from the view of the public. 
The Piijari then takes the Kar.igainto his hands and keeps 
it on a platform. The Komaramakkalu beat their chests 
with the blunt ends of their swords before it. It is said that 
when times were better, they used to cut themselves with 
the sharp edge without being injured. The Pujdri carries 
the Karaga on his head and the Komaramakkalu arrange 
themselves round him with their swords drawn as if 
ready to kill him if he dropped the Karaga down, 
the penalty being required to ward off evil to the whole 
tribe from such a mishap. The procession goes round the 
city and on its return to the temple, the carrier goes 
round the car and the temple more than half a dozen times. 
The Karaga is finally installed in the temple and wor- 
shipped once again. 

On the 8th night it remains in the temple with the 
usual piija conducted in grand style. 

They do not employ Brahmans for the conduct of 
ordinary ceremonies, though they have a guru who is a 
^aiahnava Brahman, He occasionally visits them and 
offers them tirtha and prasdda and receives some monev 

^8 fees. 

According to Buchanan, the gods peculiar to the 
Pa is are Mannarswami and Pachamma said to be his 
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mother. But no sacrifices are given to them but only to 
theiir attendant munis who are all males. In the yard 
belonging to tho temple, a great many figures in potter's 
work which represent horses and elephants are t.o be found 
which are supposed to be the attendants of the gods. 
These figures are set up as offerings after recovery from 
any illness supposed to have emanated from the influence 
of the deity. Pallis frequently ofi^er sacrifices to Patflam- 
ma, Maramma and other >::ktis and worship both Siva and 
Vishnu. * 

Tigalas believe in omens and oracles. 

Caste oro^a- Tigalas have a well defined caste organization. They 

nization. have a Gaudla ("^*) as their head, and one learned in 

their caste and religious beliefs, styled Gandchari as next 
to him. The Piijdri of the temple of Dharmaraya is the 
latter's deputy, and they have a Yajman besides. The 
Gauda, the elders of the caste apd Yajman form an ordi- 
nary caste council, while Gapachari and the Piijari form 
additional members of the caste council at head -quarters. 
The decision of an ordinary caste council is not final as 
an appeal is open to the larger council at the head-quarters 
of the kattemane. Those who do not abide by the deci- 
sions of these councils are deemed to be outside the pale 
of the caste. But incases pertaining to divorce, settlement 
of minor disputes about boundaries of land and rights of in- 
heritance, the decisions are not binding in this sense. 
Penalties imposed in such councils are utilised for the pur- 
poses of temples and annual caste festivals. 

It may be noted that in the absence of the Gauda in 
council, the Gapachari is entitled to take his place and exer- 
cise his privilege of giving the casting vote. 



* Buchanan's Xravels, Vol. I. page 479. 
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SALE. 

S41e (*^) is a general teraa applied to a group of Name and 
castes who are connected with weaving as their profession, origin. 
It comes from the Sanskrit Sdlika (weaver) and its Kanna- 
da equivalent is Neyigt (cS^cft)!^), which name is sometimes 
applied to them. The term SetU is used as a title besid^es 
the usual honorific terms of Appa (^^) and Ayya (<*=^ 
for* males and Amma (**^) and Akka (^^) for females. 
Some learned in the rules guiding their society have recently 
adopted the title of Sdsiri C^^j), that is, learned in the 
SdstraSy but this is by no means common. 

To account for their origin it is given out that in 
order to clothe the nakedness of people in the world, ^ 
Siva commissioned Markandeya to perform a sacrifice, and 
one Bhavana Rishi came out of the holy fire, holding a 
lotus flower {padma ^^) in his hand. He married two 
wives Prasanndvati and Bhadravati, daughters of Surya 
(the Sun) and had ^ hundred and one sons, who all took 
to weaving cloth out of the fibre of the lotus flower for 
men to wear, and became the progenitors of tbe one 
hundred and one gdtras of this caste. God Surya being 
pleased with what they did gave them a fifth Veda 
called Padma Veda {^^^^^^ ; and so men of this caste 
give out that they belong to Padma Sikha and Markandeja 
Sutra, analogous to the sakhas, sutras and gotras of the 
firahmans. 

They profess to have been following all the religious 
rites prescribed for Brahmans, till in the beginning of the 
Kali age, one of their caste named Padmaksha declined to 
reveal the virtues of a miraculous gem which Brahma had 
given to their caste, to Ganapati who sought to learn the 
secret which they had been enjoined to keep, and who on 
his wish not being gratified cursed them to fell from their 
high status. It is said however that one Parabrahmajnurti 
born in Sririma Ag^rahara pleased Ganapati by his tapas^ 

B 



and got the curse removed, so that after 5000 years of the 
kali-yuga, they should regain their lost position. This 
Parabrahmamurti otherwise known as Padmabhavacharya, 
it is said, redistributed the caste into ninety-six gotras 
arranged in eight groups, and established four Mathas 
with gurus for them. 

The age and origin of this story cannot be ascer- 
tained. It may have been meant to explain the name 
Padmasale given to them ; and many of these castes have 
been busy since the advent of the Census in discovering 
their long-lost pedigrees.* 

They have a tradition which says that they emigrated 
from Vijayanagar territory, in particular from Hampe, the 
head-quarters of that empire, during the time of Kempe 
Gaucla. 

Language Persons of the Pad masale section speak Telugu and 

those of Pattusdle and Sakunasale speak Kannada. 
Such of them, however, as, live in the purely Telugu or 
the purely Kannada parts of the State speak the language 
prevalent therein. 

Divisions. In this Category are included a number of tribes who 

eat with one another but are not allowed to intermarry. 
They form a population numbering 1 1,000. The princii'i^l 
of them are : — 

Padmamle . . C^^^^) 

Pattusdle {silk) .. (^k^7i^^) 
Salmnasdle . , (if'^^^i^eS) 

The origin of these sub-divisions is not clear. All of 
them have a common tradition concerning their descent 
from Markandeya, the weaver of the gods. Bhavana Risbi 
is believed to be the man who in vented weaving. Fadmasah 
is the most important division. Pattusale, corrupted into 
Padusdley are the people who weave silk cloths. Most of 
•them have been converted into Lingayatism. The Sa- 
kunasales seem to be later immigrants, and the meaning 
of the term is not known. 

* Mr. Stuart lias the following note as regards the origin of the 
caste: ->*' They claim to be the uc.ir^ndants of the sage named Mri- 
" kanda, the weaver of the gods. Their original house appears to have 
** been the Andhra country from whence a Section of the Saliyas wa.s 
"invited by the Cbola king, Rajaraja I., after the union of tlie 
*' Eastein Chalukya and Chola dynasties ". Census Report of Madiiis 
for 1891, p. 285. 
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The liingayats of this community say that " the 
w hole Sale formerly wore the Ling a ; but a house having 
been possessed by a devil, and this sect having been called 
upon to cast him out, all their prayers were of no avail. 
At length ten persons, having thrown aside the Linga 
and ofEered up their supplications to Vishnu, they succeeded 
in expelling the enemy ; and ever afterwards followed the 
worship of this god, in which they have been imitated 
by many of their brethern/'* The men that so separated 
themselves are said to be Padmasdles. It is however 
more likely that the Lingayats are the persons that separat- 
ed from the main body. 

The caste is further divided into a number of exoga- 
raous divisions, denoted by family names, with which are 
associated also the names of some Rishis. There are a 
hundred and one of such different families ; some bear names 
of familiar objects, but it is difficult to find out the significa- 
tion of many names. A list of the family names is given 
in the appendix. 

There aie no hypergamous divisions in the caste. 

When the wife is pregnant, the husband is not allowed Birth cere- 
to carry a dead body or to take part in building a house, monies. 
The ceremonies observed after birth are the same as in 
other castes of similar standing. The Lingayats invite the 
Jangama priest to tie a Linga to the child. On the sixth 
day, a spot in the house is washed with cow-dung, and an 
eight-sided figure is drawn on it with VlbhMi powder, at 
each corner of which a tdmbiila and doJcsha^e are kept. 
The father of the child then worships a Linga, washing it 
with sugar, honey, milk and ghee. The Jangama repeats 
mantras. A Linga is then tied to the child's arm, with a 
thread composed of one hundred and "eight lines twisted 
together. Then the priest touches the child with the toe 
of his right foot and hands it over to the mother. 

Among the other sections of the caste, the child and 
the mother are bathed on the eleventh day, and a caste 
dinner is given and in the night married women are invit- 
ed, who put the child in the cradle after jK?w/a to a Pilldn 
(cow -dung cone) meant to represent God Q-an^sa. A 
round stone is first put into the cradle and rocked to 



* Bucbauan's Journej through Mysore, Yol. I., p. 178, 



the tune of songs ; it is then removed and the child is put 
into the cradle. * 

The Lingayats generally give names after Siva, 
while the non-Lingayat portion adopt the names of both 
Vishnu and Siva. As in other castes, the names of the 
deceased ancestors of the family are adopted and in villages, 
the consulting of a soothsayer for suggesting an appropriate 
name is not uncommon. 

Adoption* Adoption is practised. The adopted boy must come 

from the same gotra as the adoptive father's. A sister s 
son cannot be adopted. The boy taken in adoption is pro- 
hibited from marrying in the exogamous division of both 
the families. A boy cannot be adopted after he has mar- 
ried. The ceremony observed is that the natural parents 
hand over the boy to the adopting parents formally before 
an assembly of the castemen, after previously taking ofi 
his waist thread. Generally he is given a new name. A 
general dinner is then given, and the natural parents are 
presented with some clothes by the adoptive father. 

Man-iflge. Marrip^ges are generally infant, bnt adnlt marriages 

may take ph'ice. No sort of penalty is imposed if the girl 
is not married before the age of puberty. They have no 
systeni of marrying their girls to swords, trees or dedicating 
them to temples. 

Girls are married generally between ten and twelve 
years of age. There seems to be no serious harm if a woman 
remains unmarried all her life, but it appears that such a 
case has not been actually heard of. 

After marriage, the girl remains wit^ her parents 
until the marriage is consummated after puberty. The con- 
summation of mairriage may take place any day within sixteen 
days after the first sigjns of puberty. But if it is postponed, 
they have to select some auspicious day according to the 
positions of the stars. Marriages are arranged for and 
brought about by the parents of the parties or other elders. 
Exchange of daughters is permitted, but it is not popular 
owing to the belief that one couple prospers while the 
other fails. Polygamous raarriaj:es are allowed but 
monogamy is the rule. Polyandry is unknown. 



• The idea of introducing a stone as a child in sach ceremonies 
seems to be to symbolise a wish that the real child should be as strong 
and as long-lived as snch an object, 
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As regards the selection of brides, they choose by p?e* 
ference either an elder sister's or a paternal uncle's or a 
maternal uncle's daughter. Padmasiles do not marry their 
younger sister's daujj hter. The rest of the sub-divisions have 
no such restriction. A man may marry two sisters at differ- 
ent times, and it is said that a wife's sister cannot be mar- 
ried when the wife is alive. Two brothers may take in 
marriage two sisters, the' elder marrying the elder, the 
younger the younger sister. 

Some days, it may be months, before a marriage, the 
preliminary agreement called Vahkdku Sdstra (the ceremony 
of betel-nuts) takes place, in the presence of the village 
elders. The bridegroom's father goes to the bride's house 
and expresses his desire to take the girl in marriage for 
his son, and they exchange tamhiUas as a token of consent, 
and the village officers, the astrologer and others assem- 
bled are given tdmhulas as witnesses. 

It is said that the promise so made is irrevocable and 
its breaking entails the displeasure of the caste people, who 
impose a fine in consequence. But the occurrence of an 
ill omen or other event supposed to be token divine dis- 
approval is regarded as a sufficient excuse for breaking: it, 
and the other party can only ask to be compensated for 
any loss sustained. 

The marriage ceremonies last for four dajsr The 
first day is known as God's feast or entertainment in honor 
of ancestors, analogous to Ndndi-Srdddha among Brahmans. • 
In the evening of that day, a marriage pandal is set up with 
either a Rdrivdfa (*>505»i?) or a RagirnAnu (c»^dJ8»5 p^epul 
tree) branch, for the milkpost This twig has to be brought by 
the maternal uncle of the girl who gets a present of a h'ana 
(4 As. 8 p.) for his trouble. 

On the second day, the bridegroom puts on the sacred 
thread before the' marriage proper. The ceremonies ob- 
served this day are the same as in other castes. Among 
some SAles, the bridegroom, leaves the house feignijog anger 
and sits in a temple. A procession, from the biide's house 
with a m ock brid e, a boy disguised as a bride, goes to him and 
brings him to the marriage pandal, after which the other 
ceremonies take place. A Brahman Purohitora Jangama 
repeats some lucky verses (s*iortv^3<^'9^rttf A^ and makes the 
bridegroom tie the tdii to the bride. Then dhdre and the 
hifikana 'tying take place. T^e couple retire into the house 
hoUing each dtheir by the hand and going rotind the mitk 
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post. They have a general dinner for the caste, and the 
couple sit to eat out of a common plate (bhiiaia, «^*). 
The tying of the tdli to the bride by the bridegroom and 
the pouring of milk into the closed hands of the bride and 
bridegroom by the priest and the elders of the caste are 
the essential portions of the ceremony. 

The last day called Ndyavali (S^'WO) is dedicated to the 
worship of the ant-hill and the carrying of earth therefrom, 
and the removal of the maiTiage pandal. 

The presence of a Brahman priest is not indispensable 
but in most cases he is called in to offer certain invocations 
at the time. The bride price in this caste is Rs. 25. A 
widower is not required to pay anything higher for his 
second marriage. 

When a girl attains puberty she is considered impure 
for three days and is kept in a shed of green leaves. In the 
evening the usual congregations of the married women 
are held and the distribution to them of turmeric, kun- 
kuma and pansupari takes place. Th-:' girl is bathed on 
the fourth day and is admitted into the house. From the 
sixth day, the relatives of the girl including the parents of 
her husband give her presents doing what is known as 
Osige («ohrtj to her. If the girl is already married, the 
consummation of the marriage takes place if possible be- 
fore the 16th day ; but in the case of girls who are married 
after puberty, some time is allowed to elapse before the 
consummation comes off. 

Widow marriage is not allowed. A wife guilty of 
adultery may be divorced, but divorced woman cannot 
remarry. 

Adultery is looked upon with severity but is compound- 
able with a fine levied upon the culprits. Part of the fioe 
goes towards the worship of their patron deity. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated and 
subsequent marriage with a lover though of the same 
caste is not recognized as condoning such fault. They 
have no traditions regarding capture of wives from other 
tribes. 

They bury the dead with the head turned towards the 
South. During Sxdaka (pollution) for the dead, they abstain 
from sweets and milk ; and do not perform anj' auspicious 
ceremonies or take part in festive or other social gather- 



ings. The Lingayat Sales carry dead bodies in a tnmdna 
(S5J»fi) and bury it in a sitting posture. They ob- 
serve no pollution. But among the non-Lingayat Siles 
the agnates observe pollution for 12 days for the death 
of adults, three days for the death of children and of a 
daughter's son. They do not perform Kdlasraihay but 
on the Mahalaya day, they give presents to Brahmans 
of uncooked provisions with some money known as 
ede («^) ond they offer tarpam (libations) of water to 
the deceased ancestors. 

They do not take outsiders into their caste. 

They profess to be vegetarian in food and to eschew General 
spirituous liquors, but it is not unusual for them to indulge p^^^acter- 
in both with the connivance of their fellow castemen. Their ^**^°^' 
chief profession is weaving with the allied one of dyeing. 
Many are also merchants, jewellers, carpenters or other 
skilled artisans. A very few follow agriculture. The learned 
professions are hardly represented among them though 
many of them know how to read and write. 

The members of the caste follow the Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
inheritance. The decisions of their tribal councils in the 
inatter of property are respected but are not binding. They 
have no trials by ordeal ; an oath taken in a temple is of 
course considered to be a greater safeguard than usual 
that tlie witness is speaking the truth. 

The caste contains worshippers of both Siva and Religion 
Vishnu who are to be distinguished by the different marks 
on the forehead. The goddess of their special cult is 
Chaudesvari, which is a sylvan deity located in groves. 
They also worship all the village gods. There is nothing 
peculiar with them regarding the worship of the inanimate 
objects and in the superstitious beliefs regarding the spirits 
surviving death and their powers for good and evil over 
human beings. 

Their belief in sorcery, oracles, etc., is similar to those 
of Komatis and other tribes. 
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A PPENDIX. 




f!atnily name. 


Epouyinous hero 
or Guru. 


Meaning of berm. 


Bdpu 


Furi^ha Bifihi 




iym) 


(<^ti/H>il^) 




Battini 


Suka 




(•)*?>) 


(«»*) 




Bantfi 


Twashtru 


Oart 


,*)<A) 


O^'^ij) 




Bussa 


Mrikandeya 




i^^) 


(d^^ojUob) 




Bandara 


Vidhu 




(sJooM) 


(»5*») 




Baku 


Saunaka 


Dagger 


(ti»*o) 


(»•*(;«) 




B64d 


MaDasvi 




(e3JiC»») 


(storf?^^ 




Bajja 


Sindhu 




(^«l,) 


('oJO^^O) 




Balabhadra 


-Paohvin 




[Q^^j) 


(^^r) 




BhSri 


Jhareela 


Drum 


(«?») 


(c^»o^t>) 




Betta 


Vakava 


Mountain 


(«5^|j) 


(5^iij 




Bhdga 


Rishidhara 




(jfu^rx^) ^ 


^c.:^^) 




Byramnri 


Pranohiva 


• 


(t5jd5i>iD) 


(3te|0^5*) 




Bhima 


Vrisha 




C9^) 


(1>«) 




Bamfdri 


Ambarisha 


Temple servant 


(ejoaso) 


(eo80ot»5) 




Gharugu 


Narada 


Horn of the garment 


(vi^ 


,=««) 
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Family name. 


EponymoTis hero 
or Guru. 


Meaning of term. 


Ghakka 


VAlakhilya 


Bark 


(«*t) 


(Wt*«j) 




Ghappa 


Man^avya 




e**^ 


(«»o*U) 




Ohiruvelu 


Vasishta 




(«atfMScu>) 


(•ft**^ 


• 


Ghettalu 


Agastya 




(8«4jt») 


(***i^ 




Ohepfdr 


Gowtama 




{rg^^xH) 


(rt'Wdj) 


• 


Ohanna 


Dhananjaya 




(^^ 


(;$fio»Gd3^ 




Ghintaginjaht 

1 


Swayambu 


Tamarind seed 


(^&o^^2^o^l5to) 


(?*jC*02plJ) 




DdvareMi 


Daksha 




(tftrftfaj 


(^ 




DhaTTtidvaram 


Brahmarishi 


Name of a place 


(^sisardtfo) 


(^J«^*i^) 




Dim 


Madhurishi 




(P\) 


(si>^tfot\) 




Durga 


Sramsi 


Fortress or hill fort 


(*7ir) 


C^) 




(ja44armi 


Koundilya 


Ohin 


(1*^*0) 


0^**^ 




Gd//w 


Sriyatsa 


Nail 


C^^^v) 


(«jtd*j) 




(?(5pi 


• Vydsa 


A kind of earth of 


(rtJKto) 


(«^) 


yellow color 


Oujjdri 


Kousila 


Dwarf 


(rt,«|^0) 


(^^«) 




OunMv 


DigvAsa 




(rtorteA)) 


(»"%'<) 




/i?Mrram?i 


Paundrika 


Horse 


(rt>d^s*o) 


(iJao»;t*) 


' 
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" i amily name. 


Bponyrnkwia' hero 
or Gum, 


Meaning of tertu. 


Gdranftu ' 
Janaga 

(WSrt) 


Kutsa 


A kind of pk^t 


Ganchigudlu Puttarishi 




(TioOJi^zh) 


• (^o^ik) 




Guvvalu ^ 


1 




Gdjulu 


1 

Bharathi 


Sparrows. 
Bangles 


Jmia 


Meshajatha 


A deep 


(tfo*) 


(rti^Biwrf) 




Zanrfd/am 


Rupuksha 




^oOd^^O^ 


(*^^3S) 




JTdyaifi 


Sadu 




(traai)^^) 


(?;>^«fc) 




Kanijepalle 


Pulastya 


Name of a place 


(*rf«§t«?}g) 


{^^) 




Kencha 


Siitisha 




(*oW5>) 


{7^^^) 




jff?^^pa 


Pururnsha 


Manure heap 


(*^) 


(agldJitfojj;) 




iTyaf/ia 


Yadurishi 




cis^) 


(cd)CJbd^5Ji) 




if(xnpt7t 


Upfendra 




(*OSi«) 


(eroaSto^Jj) 




Kongatti 


Gapgeya 


• 


(«/W!») 


(rt»rtr?cd>) 




^oto 


Kapili 




(^Jl^j 


(TJ^SiC) 




Kydharesi 


Kundali 




(WjaWtJo) 


(^00*6) 


* 


J^d^aZu 


Vedatatna 




^*ii<?*^^) 


(SS^CJ«5^) 
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Family name. Eponymous herd Meaniii'g of te^m. 

or Ghirti. 



Kokku 

Maham 

Mancharlu 

Myadam 

Miinagapati 

Myahala 

(si»d) 
Madduri 

Marepalli 

Manjarlu 

Nallamu 

Nallagonilu 

^ili or Nukula 

(St« or f*^***') 
\^ . » • 



or GFuru. 
Pravrisha 

Sukirthi 

Vurahvasa 

Vurjiswa 

Punyava 

(«^^ 
Sutra 

Atri 

(«^) 
Tukshi 

Guha 

Handilva 

Sanstidi 

Deynaka 

Bh£irgava 

\ Prithvi 



'W^) 



or 

Nyayamu 

(<^J50 or ^ijcKfcsfco) ^ 

Pa(fadimi Purasina 

Pa <3ftmi7i N i shna tii 



Bandicoot 



Drumstick 



Goat 



Name' of a place 



Indigo 
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Family name. 



Eponymous hero Meaning of term, 
or Guru, 

A herb 



Panagan] 


fi 


Afirama 


(JHHioii) 


(^J^) 


Palapdd 








• 


Niyanti 


or 
Pegaia , 




(^M^o^) 


(aSrtKj 




Pulakanda ^ 




Kamandahi 


Polachalli J 


(*dooKe;) 


(*e;«*«) 




Potn 


Atreya 


(*^^) 


(e*/a43) 


Prananatham 


Bhrigu 


fid^o^ti^o^ 


(^d'*^) 


Parimi 


Kaundila 


(3:?0SP) 


(tf^ofte;) 


Palamari 


Chokrida 


(zivsi^t>) 


(e**jd) 


Palakaldpalli 


Kousika 


(XJt/tfwJfi) 




Pabbiti 


Mdrkandeya 


c^*) 


(iBfi^OlltOdd) 


PaUigon4lu 


Bhdrgava 


^la^^ovh ) 


(V»tfs3) 


Pellukooru 


Raghu 


(aS^^o,***)) 


(tf^) 


Paldram 


M&rioha 


(zi^aMo) 


(stoott*) 


84dd 


Bikshibha 


(?«j»dd) 


(tfci^jfJ) 




Rishyasringa 


Sllam J 




(rfJJ<^<^ort) 



He-bnffaloe 



Name of a place 



Do 



{M^) 
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Family na»ne. 


Kpoiiyinous hero 
or Guru. 


Moaning of term 


Stdidni 


Brihatti 




^T^w^ji) 


(VD 




Soma 


Brisis ta 




(T^JK^) 


(^»WJ 




Sandra 


Bhikshn 




(TioZSj) 


i^i^) 




Sddavapalli 


Subliikslui 


Name of a place 


l^^^**^S) 


(*^^) 




8 dm ode si 


Soiindilya 




{Ti^s^zS^^) 


{p<^) 




8dmd 


Vaidhatri 




(7j^5j») 


(.^^i^b) 




Suppalu 


BharadvAja 




(Ti^^Vi) 


(epltJo^^w) 




Srirdma 


Parasara 




(«/ti»aJj) 


{Z^Ti'^tt) 




Tydha 






\^^) 






Td4ipatri 


Dlirihurishi 


Name of a place 


(«sa>^) 


(t^js^'6:il\) 




Td(igon4lu 


Srashtarishi 




(«»;.j7^o«)J 


^J^^^'^) 




Ta4a 


Cbandrarishi 




<**) 


(tt^otf;Tjo2J^) 




Tadri 


Chanava 




d^j) 


(rfsJd) 




Tariinikanti ^ 






Diirvasa 




Tumma 


(IJJtSSSOf) 




(*«*^) ) 






Tirumala 


VisvajVasu 




(Sdjsfow) 


(0«^sa^) 


• 


Togatiivu 


Vaichina 




(^tM^iJ^) 


(«J^^ 





»«.. 



t 
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Family name. 


EpouyikioiiB hero 


Meaning of term. 




or Gforu. 




Vangan 


Pavana 




(dortp) 


(iWe^) 


• 


Vina 


Jatila 


Musical Inslaru- 


(»") 


(«Ut;) 


ment 


Vuda ta 


Jamadagni 




(tMt^) 


(WKtoiSfJJ 


Sqairrel 


Vastralu 


Angirasa 


Cloth 


<*^;^) 


(eoJy^ 




Vdnii 


Trifeka 




(wh) 


(^J^) 


1 


Vangam 


Pavana 




(doTfo) 


(xisjfj) 




Yalldhi 


Mauksha 




(<^SP«^) 


(^"^ 


1 


Yinchamuri 


Tahksa 




^cQooC2^si)Jie) 


W 




Yalakalu 


K a syapa 


Bats. 

• 


^CJ^^V^tK>) 


(*Hf^) 
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VADDAS. 

The caste of Va^s contains a population, at 
to the Census of 1901, of 134,664, of whom 68,i 
men and 65,983 women. They are found in cons 
numbei-s in iHie districts of Kolar, Obitaldu 
Bangalore. 

The name of the caste is Vadda (*^, said i 
tbe people of Otjra Country (fe*»^iS?*), which is ic 
with Orissa. The titles appenled to their nai 
Bm (o9w a chieftain), Bdi/i (tf^c^ a carrier) anc 
("^ a head man), the latter being less common and 
obiefly by the men of the Kallu Vadjja C^J*^) 
to their headman. 

Their home language is Telugu which the^ 
with an intonation that is uncouth and chara( 
As a whole, they are rude and illiterate and rare! 
any other vernaculars of the people amidst whc 
setUe. They are strong, muscular and of fine i 
proportiou. In common parlance a ¥84*^ der 
unoommonly heavy-looking, rude and uncivilized pt 

No reliable information is available about thei 
l^ey are said to have originally immigrated J 
Mysore State from Orissa, Otjra-D^sa. They tell 
which gives them a divine origin. P6rvati and 1 
vara were on a sultry day rambling on the earth 
very thirsty. They looked round for a well to drii 
and quench their thirst, and finding none, Siva ci 
man and a woman out of the drops of perspiratioJ 
fell from his body. These were provided with im] 
necessary to dig, namely, a orow-bar, a picka 
a basket and were asked to dig a well and procuri 

A Vadda is so veiy noisy even in hia sober conveitfation 
1^ nnd rtisorderly talk is known as Vadda'a secret eoi 



The command was immediately obeyed and oool water was 
given to the gods to quench their thirst. The latter were 
extremely gratified and asked the new-born pair what 
boon they would have for their labour. But the demand 
made by these people was so very excessive and out of all 
proportion to their labour, that Siva disgusted at their 
cupidity, ordained that thenceforth they and their children 
should earn their bread only by digging wells and tanks. 

Divisions. The caste is made up of (1) Kallu (*8J^) or ilru (^vo^-^jor 

Ban4i (^<^) Va44as, (2) Mannu P^) or BaUu {^^^) or D^sa- 
da (tf^^ Va44(i8 and (3) Uppu {^F^i^Vii44as. The ^tiames are 
suggestive of their profeesiiDns and the maaner of their 
living, which are detailed further. These three divi- 
sions are endogamous. Kallu Va<jl4As who ^quarry stone 
are acknowledged to be superior to the other claaSe^ and do 
not eat with them. Map^u Vacjdas follow the p;ro|essioii o? 
doing earthwork to tanks or digging in gardens or else- 
where for wages. They lead a wandering life. The Uppu 
Vad^as are persons who are employed as ^weepefs in mu- 
nicipal towns. These rank as the lowest in the scale A^d 
the other divisions do not eat ^ith them. By phaniging the 
line of their work into that of stone, earth (or Mannu) 
Vad(Jas may be allowed to marry a girl of the Ka;llu Vadda 
section. 

The caste contains a large* ttumberof e:?bgamous divi- 
sions, in some of which such as Pdla-v&llu f*****'**'^, flower- 
men) Mallelu-villu (*^^5'^i, Jasmine flower- meii),. the 
members exhibit some special regard for the object "wnicb 
gives the name to the division. A list of ex;og0imbus divi- 
sions is given in the Appendix. 

They have no hypergataous divisibns in the caste. 

Birth cere- During the pregnancy of the wife, a Va44a does not 

moniefl. breach a tank or carry a corpse. The birth cere; ;o::iefl ob- 
served by them are extremely simple. It is not an imcom aon 
thing that a Vadkja woman of the Ma^nu section gv^^^ 
birth to a child even when she is doing her daily work 
as a cooly. As soon as signs of delivery appear, she retires 
under the shade of a tree, some women oi the c^ste^ttend- 
ing to her. A little while after the deliv;ery is over, she 

* Their common saying is •^^''^^ rtj»^3fSieUri/» <3ft^1S^c4/a «)08ft^ 
?A eagc^ p thftt is, *Is it possible to coiwt thegotoi^s of the i^addaB and 
the grains of sand P' 
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is leclliQekiito/h#r btit'Witli her ymtsb bandaged and a cloth 
tiedroundl herb^ttd. T?he easiB with which ViiiB, women 
bring £(^tii 4dieir c^hildrwi is proverbial and is probably ac- 
ooiinted fw^bythe exeroise they take in the open air, 
while doing their oooly work, though the unsophisticated 
VsijkilaS'tketmelves atferibute this to some sort of curse (»^»^) 
w^hich 'they reoeiFed from one of their Gurus.* 

This desoription applies fully to the case of wandering 
VeuJ4^s. But those that have 'settled down in towns ob- 
serve th^ 6eremmt^3 of the people amidst whom they live. 
The mother TAii4(the.obild arebsitfaed on the 5th, > the 7th 
Qr the 9thtdayi,rw^n adinner is given to the oaste, and 
the ehild i$x|>m^ iftto a ci?adle and given a, name in the usual 
fashion. 

The'foltewingtnay be given as typical names. : — Names. 

Males Female 

YeUa Bdyi {^%ptS^^). Yellamftia (^fi^) 

Gnruva B6yi (rt^^O^^) Guruvi (rbd^^a) 

HaiiumaB6yi (a«o5j»eJ^^«o). Hanumi (aiciogy>) 
D&sa Bdyi (»?*aeJ^ce)j). Timmi (^a^^) 

QangaBoyi (rtoroea^<Oo). Qangamma ('^o'too^) 

A childless man may adopt a son from among his Adoption, 
agnatic relations ; but on account of the general poverty of 
the caste^^doptions rarely take place. The ceremony ob- 
served is ^e one usual in similar castes. 

Polygamy is somewhat common, as an additional Marriage. 
wife is taken either to help the family in work or for want 
of children. The first wife's consent is always obtained, 
and it is generally considered a mark of affluence to have 
matQ thaBt)ne wife. 

Marriages before puberty are not compulsory, but 
tbey take place often. No «,ge limit is prescribed and a 
woman can coAtract marriage at any period of life ; but 
she will be considjered to have lost in status if she is not 
married at all. An unmarried woman's dead body is 
carried only by the hands and consigned to the pit without 
any formal burial ceremonies. 

* It is Baid that when a pregnant woman does work (carrying 
Wth), she gets an extra.f>h»re, th© additional share being intended for 

^r chua in th/e ^i9=<Mab. ^M^^fiJ^i i^ailMM ^^ i}acA> <8idosi)?> 3i»rto 

b3 



The general prohibition of marriage within the exoga- 
mous circle is observed as in other castes. For marriage, 
preference is given to a near relation such as a daughter o{ 
a paternal aunt or maternal uncle, or of an elder sister, 1 
Marriage is not contracted between persons who are related j 
as mother's sister's children or children of agnatic cousins, s 
Two sisters are not given in marriage simultaneously to one 
person. Exchange of daughters is not considered objection- 
able, though only rarely practised. 



The proposal for the marriage comes from the bo/a 
parents or friends, who after consulting an astrologer bh 
to the agreement of the stars representing the names of 
the bridal pair, repair to the house of the girl's father oa 
an appointed day, and make the proposal by presenting 
him with the amount of the " bride price," one measure 
of rice, a small measure of ghee, and some betel-leaves 
and nuts. The elders of the caste and other friends of thp 
girl's father*are invited to witness the ceremony, whicliis 
known as the timhula of agreement (o>^oa)^e>5:?jj). The 
father receives the gifts and the proposal is thereupon 
considered to be accepted. 

The marriage takes place on a subsequent day fixe I 
by the parties. It is celebrated in the house of the bride- 
groom, and generally lasts four days. 

The first day is known as Tolipasupu (^^^^^^) ^^^ 
is "the first saffron," on which the bride gtnd the bridegroom 
are anointed and bathed, and turmeric paste is smeared over 
their bodies. The new clothes to be used for the marriage 
occasion are dedicated to the ancestors, and fruits and 
cocoanuts are offered to an idol in a temple. 

The second day is known as Muyyipasupu (^o^ce^Q***^)» 
i. e., " the return saffron." 

On the third day, the Airane, that is, the sacred pots ■ 
are installed in their place. That evening, the party of 
the bride arrive, and are met by that of the hvidegroom' 
As a mark of respect, the latter entertain the former with 
toddy, a considerable quantity of which is consumed. ^ 
company of married women go to a well and wnshing the 
new pots, bring them back in state to the pandal of gree" j 
leaves set up for the marriage. A wooden pestle wrapped! , 
round with a yellow turban and crowned with leaves of ti^ 
Jarabolana (^^^) tree is fixed in front of the iparriage 
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booth, to serve as what is styled the "milk post"' by other 
castes ; and puja with incense and fruits and flowers is 
offered to it. 

The bride and bridegroom are then seated in the 
booth and new clothes are presented to them, and rice 
poured into their hands joined together, by the elders of 
tie caste. The bridegroom then ties a string of black 
beads ur a palm leaf round the neck of the bride, and leads 
her round the post three times. 

The sacred pots are then visited by the couple 
who make puja to them. They then light up a lamp 
placed near these pots, and it is considered an evil sign 
if this lamp should go out by any accident, and so it is temjed 
with anxious care. 

« 

The muhv/rta or the real marriage takes place on the 
fourth day. A betel-leaf is shaped as a funnel and some 
married women first pour milk or water through it into the 
hands of the couple joined together, and then the latter pour 
milk into each other's hands, while the Buddhivanta {^^^^g^ 
tie caste elder man) repeats the formula " ^A^^^$ '^A 
^f^' (The word is given; do not go back on the word). After 
this ceremony the couple are taken in state to a temple to 
offer prayers to the deity. 

The same evening, the bride and her party with 
the bridegroom leave the house of the latter and go to 
the bride's house, and it is said that the lamp lit in the ! 
bridegroom's house should not be seen that night by the [ 
hride and her party. Next morning all return to the bride- 
groom's house where a general dinner is given to the caste. 
After dinner the usualLSimhasana* (hoTO)7^j is worshipped 
and betel- leaves and areca nuts in the heap formed for puja 
are distributed in the prescribed order of precedence. 

The principal item of expenditure in a marriage is 
liquor supplied to the guests on a liberal scale, and the 
^otal amounts to more than Rs. 100 in ordinary cases. 
Ue expenses are mostly borne by the bridegroom's 
Paity and the customary presents given to the head of the 
caste and other functionaries are subscribed for by both 
parties, the bridegroom's contribution being double that of 
the bride's party. 

Traditions regarding capture of wives are not found 
in this caste. 

* See account of Beda castcf p. 9, 
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Tera. Tera, V6li (^*) or bride-prioe^ is Bs^.7. aad-BonietuneB 

varies up to Bs, 15 according to family c«laiboIQ«^ Aividovf^r 
when he marries a spinster has to pay Rb. 25 as <bride« 
price in addition to the SavatUhonnu (**^ **^u co-wi£e'B 
money). 

It is said that Rs, 101 was the amount of ^eitu f ormeriy 
fixed, but as it was too heavy to be bbrtre,.tnajiv : could not 
marry. One of their headmen (Nayaks ^fcB^w^ *obsemig 
that most of his gang wore long beafrds, beitig unmarried, 
realised the oppressive nature of tha tax, and reduced it to 
the present amount together with 101 nuts. E*toi this maj 
now be compounded for, by the bridegroom agreeing to* 
serve his father- in-law^ till he begets • a female > child and 
presents her to his brother-in-law. 

Peculiar These men have certain peculiar observances. The 

observances bridegroom grows his beard until marriage and removes it 

at that time. Di'ums and music are not allowed, but in 
their place, a metal plate is sounded during marriage pro- 
cessions. Bhdshinga (V^^o'^-marriage chaplet) and flowers 

are not used.* 

* 

Puberty. A woman during her menses is considered- to be in 

pollution, which, is observed with more than ordinary rig- 
our for seven days on the first occasion. She is pro- 
hibited from entering the kitchen and touching utensils 
used for household work and is given a separate dish for 
eating. Green leaves of Ankole («^*«^ tree are kept as 
a charm in the shed erected separately for her. In the 
evenings her relatives present her with jaggory, oocoanut, 
pan^supari and turmeric. She is not#allowed to sleep at 
night and her mother and other female relatives keep on 
talking to her to keep her awake. She baAhes on the 
eighth day and after touching the Tangadi (s^orta) plant, 
is allowed to enter the inner parts of the house. If the 
girl is already married, the consummation of marriage may 
take place any day after this event without any further 
ceremony. IE she is not married, the consummation 



• Tbese rules have become almost obsolete, only the wandering 
Bection still adhering to them. The Vaddas who have settled dowfl, have 
to a large extent been imitating the customs of Vakkaligas as regards 
marriage and call in the pipers formusic and use BJidthinga and do not 
grow beards till marriage. But all the sections use a pestle ((SS^) 
as the ' milk post* ' 



talMs plfto^ 'Some day after the regular marriage eeremonies 
are over, when tile htisbasd has to give an additioDal dinner 
to the oaste and' reg^e them with drink, liirls married 
before puberty remain with their parents till the time of 
consummation ; boys are not generally married till they are 
able to work and earn for themselves. 

Eemarriage of widows is allowed, and it is stated that widow 
a womau may not marry more than seven times,* a re- marriage, 
striction not certainly onerous to the weaker sex. She 
may not marry a brother, but may consort with any of the 
cousins of her deceased husband. She should eschew 
those belonging to her father's kula. The binding portion 
of this union which is regarded as somewhat an inferior 
kind of marriage, is the tying of the black beads round 
the neck of the woman by the suitor, or by a widowed 
woman. 

The caste people demand Rs. 4 for effecting unions 
of widows with their partners. The husband pays to the 
parents of the woman a sum equal to only half the value 
of the proper tera. 

It is said that a widow may transmit the property in- 
herited from her former husband (if sonless) to her issue 
by a subsequent marriage, but it is doubtful whether such 
a custom even if proved to exist will be recognised by the 
Courts. 

The marriage tie may be dissolved at the instance of Divorce. 
either of the parties, A husband can divorce his wife for 
a-dultery, but has to pay to the caste a fine of Us. 6 which 
18 spent for drink. But when a wife leaves her husband, 
she has to return the symbol of the marriage tie to him. 
K she subsequently marries another man, the latter has 
to refund to the first husband his marriage expenses, and 
the tera amount, besides returning the jewels given to 
'he woman. In some places, however, the tera is not 
I'efundeU. The second husband has also to pay a fine 
01 fis. 5 to the caste. Parents do not receive into their 
jamily a daughter who has deserted her husband or has 
been divorced by him. If they do so, they are required 
to pay a penalty of Rs. 12 to the caste. 

A proverb which eXpresscvS this license given to a Vadda woman 
^^Ds thus :— ^tfj5*)*^e; sSaoaoqoO 33Z|j85J8^cS)o;;^o>, and means that a 

l^oman who has consorted with seven men is a respectable Boyi 
\*-e., a Vadda) matron. 
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Adultery. Adnltery is not abhorred and may be condoned by 

payment of a small fine to the caste and the infliction of 
corporal punishment on the guilty party. If a charge of 
adultery is made good against a man, he is made to crawl 
round their settlement on all fours carrying one or two 
persons on his back. A woman similarly convicted has to 
force herself into a basket and tumble about with weights 
in another basket placed on her head. Sometimes she is 
laid on a bed of thorns thinly spread on the ground with 
weights loaded on her. These modes of punishment 
formerly in vogue, have probably almost gone out of 
practice. If they are ever practised at all now, it 
may be among the primitive section of the wanderrag 
Va^as. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated as a 
matter of course, but if the girl is discovered to have 
erred with one of her own caste, the fault is condoned by 
marriage with him. If he is within prohibited degrees or 
is of a different but higher caste, the girl is fined five to 
ten Rupees by the caste headman. After payment of the 
fine, she may be given over to any other in marriage. If the 
lover should decline to marry her when marriage is permis- 
sible, he is put out of caste, and she is free to marry any 
other person. 



Basavis. If an adult female cannot get any one to marry her, 

I she may be dedicated to a free life in the name of 
' Yallamma. She is bathed and smeared with saffron, 
and is seated on a blanket in the temple of this 
goddess, in the presence of the headman and others of the 
caste. Married women give her tiirmerio'and the pujdri 
of the temple makes jmja to the goddess and ties a td/i 
(with an efl&gy of the goddess) round her neck, with an 
invocation to the deity to protect the girl as her child. 
The castemen who attend at the ceremony are fed at the 
father's expense. The girl has to spend the first night at 
the temple. Thenceforth she may live with any person of 
her own or of a superior caste, but may not entertain one 
of a lower caste, without forfeiting her own. Her children 
if born to a man of the same caste rank as legitimate 
members, while those born to men of higher castes are 
regarded as forming a separate sdlu or line. Such a daughter 
. is regarded as equal to the son of her father, and her 
children are entitled to inherit property along with their 
grandfather's male issue. 



The dead are buried in the ground, but in the case of Death and 
those who meet with an unnatural death such as from ^^^^al 
bites of wild animals, or of pregnant women or of lepers, the •^^®^^^*®^' 
dead body is generally burnt, and in some parts of the 
State, it is placed by the side of a boulder or a stump of a 
decayed tree and covered over with stones heaped up. 
This practice which goes by the name of Kallu Sdve (^^ 
^^ — stone-service) is probably the relic of a very archaic 
age, Women dying without a marriage or childless are 
buried without funeral ceremonies among Kallu Va44^s. 
The body is muffled up in a blanket and carried by hands 
to the graveyard where it is buried with its head turned 
to the south. 

The funeral ceremonies observed by the people of this 
caste are the same as those observed by Kurubas and 
other similar classes. The section of Vaddas who are 
Timidmadhdris (^^s^d^ipoWo)* invite Satanis to officiate 
at the funerals. 

The period of mourning is twelve days for the death of 
adult agoates and five days for that of young children and 
daughter's sons. In Tumkur and parts of Pavagada, 
however, Kallu Va<J4^s observe a period of twelve days 
also for the death of daughter's sons. They show their 
j^ief by abstaining from flesh and spirituous liquors and 
by not taking part in auspicious festivities during the 
period of mourning (Siitaka ?**^). Ordinarily a body 
is buried with no accompaniments, but that of a person 
dying on Friday is buried with a live chicken. 

They believe in the survival of the ghost after death. 
Sraddhas are not observed by them but once a year new 
clothes are dedicated in honour of the dead and worn with 
devotion. Brahmans do not officiate as priests for these 
people, but Satdnis conduct their ceremonies on the last 
day of the pollution. 

Kallu YacJ^as may be said to have settled down to Social 
ordinary village life, while some Mannu Vadd is are still status and 
nomadic in habits, wandering from place to place and en- ^^^^*s- 
camping temporarily in the outskirts of villages or tanks 
i^ear their work. Once in every two or three years they 
attend the Jdtra festival of their tutelary deity. Their 
temporary settlements consist of fifty to one hundred 
lamilies according to the quantity of work found in the 

Worshippers of Vishnu, wearing the Vaishnava mark on the fore* 
.K'ui., the inner line being u!" reddish or yellow saffron, and the rest white. 
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Dwellings. 



Admission 
into tlie 
oaste. 



Food. 



neighbourbood. As they i have) id) moivB^oiit for ftreiAi ^wlo^k, 
they travel with all their goods and vra/fechi dogs/i even 
the materials of huts^ being transported on< donkey ft«' or 
bullocks. Though they cannot be set doirn as ppofcte*- 
sional thieves, they seldom miss am opf)Oi*iini(ry for- repleii*^ 
ishin^ their scanty riches by m^aois of highway « rolribery 
or pptty larceny* 

Thift dwellings' of the wandering Va^^^Et consist of 
huts made of split bamboo mai:s aiid rounded like the 
coverilrg of a country cart; without any separate apart- 
ments; Kallu Vadijas and others who have settlfed in 
villages build houses of a permanent nature. WMle the 
itinerant Vaddas pitch their huts either outsidb the 
villages or<near the places wher© they wcwrk; the seAtied 
YacJjQbis have their houses'along with thosetof ottrefsixt'the 
village. 

They take into their caste^a Ktiruba ('*W'^)^or a Goila 
C^"^^) or a man of any other higher caste than their own. 
Female members, it is said, can be taken from among the 
inferior castes, but such recruits are regarded as halt 
caste. The aspirant has to spend a considerable amount 
in supplying food and drink to the caste before his: ad- 
mission, and the headman touches his tongue with a heated 
needle besides procuring for him iirtha and prasdda 
(holy water and victuals) from the temple of their tribal 
goddess, Yallamma. 

Their daily food consists of ragi bread and balls, with 
vegetables and dhall. They eat almost any animal food 
except beef. Sheep, goats, pigs, squirrels, wild oats, 
lizards and mice are equally welcome to them. Both the 
sexes indulge in immoderate drinking and even children 
are not free from this vice. They do not fish and do not catci 
big game, but are adepts in snaring field rats und squirrels, 
and men, women, and children armed with sticks join witt 
considerable zest in hunting for such vermin by the aid 
of dogs. This indeed is one of their keenest sports. 

Idiga is the lowest caste in whose houses Va<J^s 
eat. Madigas, Malas (Holeyas) and Korachas eat iu the 
houses of Vaddas.* 

Village washermen wash their clothes and the 
barber pares their nails, but it is said these two classes do 

*Vadda women are said not to eat in the houses of Vakkaligas 
/8^)'^©Wo^ as the latter touch night soil when manuring the fields. 
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Do<>>fand«rt]iidip se^vioeStto the Vaddas during marriages. 
A Vaijda can draw water from the common village well and 
his approach is not regarded as polluting by anybody. 

Barth.and stone work is their characteristic ocou- Occupation. 
pation^ and tank-diggjng, well-sinkings road-making and 
quarryJLDg stone are mostly done by men of this caste. 
They also carry on trade in salt in out-of-the-way places. 
The Salt Va<i9a8.(w?^ sft^tS^) at Bangalore, Kolar, and 
other municipal towns are employed as street sweepers 
and they are regarded as outcastes by the main body. 
There are a few among them who are cultivators possess- 
ing lands of their own. Some stone Va^^as also go 
about villages and towns in search of jobs of roughening 
the surfaces of grinding stone mills.* 

VaiJ^s havS eartied a bad reptttation as thieves, t 

Though they cannot be properly classed among- the 
professional criminal tribes, many of those detected in 
the commission of highway robberies, are found to be 
Va^ijas, especially of the itinerant and immigrant classes. 
The indigenous Varjcjas whether of the Kallu or of the 
^mxi section have mostly settled down to peaceful habits^ 

Another prominent characteristic in the wandering 
Vadidas is their persistent and insatiable demand for money 
from theit employers. They always have an advance owing 
to their employer equal at least to twice as much as their 
work is worth, and it is not uncommon that when the ad- 
vance acoumtilates to a tolerably large amount they desert 
their employer and decamp without any previous notice. 
The VacJdaiS wofk in gangs under contractors who are 
often put to much loss on this account. 

The Va(J4^ believe themselves to be raised above others 
of the same craft, if they do not engage themselves in 

* Most bouses possess stone mills for grinding rice and ragi. A 
circular stone is imbedded in the ground or placed loose, and on a 
wooden pivot driven through its center another round stone with a stake 
fixed as a handle near its rim, is made to revolve driven by women 
squatting on the floor. There is a cup-like receptacle On the upper stone 
where it takes the pivot and grain is put in through it. The mechanism 
is crude, but it is very effective. The grinding surfaces of the two stones 
get worn out by ase, and then the surface has to be made rough again 
V the chisel of these Vaddas. They get about an anna for the work 
which is done in an hour's time. 

t Notes on the Criminal Tribes of the Madras Presidency by 
Mr. P. Mullaly. 
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plastering walls with cowdung or red earth or in sweeping 
the streets. 

Inheritance In the matter of inheritance, they follow the Hindu Law 

as administered in the State. The property of the father 
is on his death distributed among all the sons, the eldest 
of them getting an extra share. The unmarried sons at 
the time of partition are allowed their marriage expenses 
from the common property in addition to their shares ; the 
daughters and the sisters are given some portion, either 
a field or some cattle or a jewel. One peculiarity in their 
partition, is said to be that a pregnant woman gets also a 
share for her unborn child. Illdtam the affiliation of a 
son-in-law, is practised in this caste. 

Caste as- They have caste panchayats which consist of the Yaja- 

sembly. msm (headman) and a few old men known as Buddhivant- 
alu [i^^^^^v^ or wise men), with a beadle called Kondiga- 
da (*»oarrado). They take cognizance of disputes between 
the members of a family or. different families and offences 
relating to the violation of caste rules in the matters of 
eating, drinking, adultery, etc. In an enquiry at such an 
assembly, the complainant and the accused swear by placing 
a twig in the hands of the foreman of the council to 
promise to abide by the decision arrived at by the assembly. 
They have also to deposit a certain sum as the probable cost 
of feeding the caste and supplying them with liquor, as a 
preliminary condition of enquiry. A witness called before 
the assembly has to go round them holding in his hands a 
little twig presented to him by the party who has called 
him to testify. He then says " ^^^§i^o!^ ^€9t>5Xi, 'B^SSdaW 
eseoz^sioj 8*S^^Dd^rfo» that is, "Upon my parents' word, I 

shall not tell a lie as to what I know." Thereupon he 
breaks the twig into two and begins his statement. This 
is equivalent to his swearing that he separates the truth 
from falsehood in his testimony, as pieces into which the 
twig is broken * are separated from each other. If the 
witnesses decline to swear in this manner, the party who 
called them loses his case. The contesting parties are then 
advised to come to terms. If, however, they are obdurate, 
the losing person is made to bear the weight of a grinding 
stone on his head as a penalty. 



* Wheu it is meant to say that a man's word is the exact trutli, it is 
said that he speaks as it a twig had been broken and handed over by him 
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The panchayat may award, either a fine, or cor- 
poral punishment. If it is a fine, half of it goes to the 
Yajam^n (headman) and the other half to the rest of the 
people of the caste assembled. The maximum fine for 
abusive language is one rupee for a male person and 
higher if it is a female that is abused. A daughter-in-law 
abusing her mother-in-law is more severely dealt with, as 
she will have to carry on her head a grinding stone three 
times round th^ir settlement of huts. For the offence of 
adultery, a fine of ten rupees is ordinarily levied. 

They are Hindus by religion and are the worshippers Religion, 
of Saktis and Vishnu in his several representations. Ven- 
kataranaana of Tirupati is the principal object of their 
veneration. The principal goddess is Yallamma and is 
worshipped under one or the other of the following 
names, Sunkalamma (^(f^v^^^ Ohaudimma (^^^*i), 
Mararnma (^^^^^^^^ Sidiibamma (?o^o20oi^), Kariyamma (^^ 
^%), Gangamma (^©^^•fe) or Yallamma (^SJ^^^^). 

Goddesses are worshipped on Tuesdays and Fridays 
with the help of a priest belonging to one of the lower 
castes. On other days, any devotee can break cocoanuts, 
and burn camphor in front of the temple dedicated to any 
of these goddesses, without the help of the priest or p4jari. 
Annual festivals are held in their honour and on such 
occasions large collections of people take part in the 
festivities. 

Kariyamma (^^wbd^) at Sira, in the Tumkur District, 
is an important goddess worshipped by this caste, in whose 
honour a Jdtra^ i.e., an annual festival, is held on the New ! 
Year's Day (eroT^D). Buffaloes are sacrificed to this god- ' 
dess during the festival. Sidde D^varu (>^aV5i^^) is the 
male god installed near the temple of Kariyamma. A man 
of the Vadija caste is its priest. -Animal sacrifices are not 
made to this god but only vegetable food is offered (^*^ 

They have a belief that children after they depart 
irom this earth live in the shape of spirits known as Iraru 
or Traga^-aru (^^«Wo e^53» ^dzT^itf^)^ which visit people in ' 
their dreams and cry for help. To propitiate such spirits 
Irakallus (^«d*t>o^rt5^o) that is, stones having male figures cut 
in them, are planted outside the village and occasional 
worship is made to them. 
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•When a settlement- of Vty^BS is iitfffei^hig ^ffora the 
ravages of an epidemic, sttoh as 8mfilU-pox,'19idiibamma'^ 
«»^^^), I.e., the goddess of smalKpox is installeden a bed ■ 
made of green margosa leaves and wordbipped in tJhe ^nsual 
style, curds and cooked rice mixed together »fortnin^ an 
important item of the offerings. After dne propitiation, 
the goddess is. transported beyond' the iwnJersdf '^their vil- 
lage or settlement and left at the oonfinesof an!<)ther^'Vilkge, 
the people of which with due ceremony pasis hereon f !i**her. 
This transportation from place to place goes ©u, *tflPthe 
goddess misses her way in the jungles or becomes inocuous 
after the monsoons haive well set in. 

I )ress and Their women do not wear bodice^kths^ or tie their kir 

ornaments, j^^ ^ j^^^^ ^^ ^^^gg j^ ^^^ ^jj^ ^ woman that showa 

even a slight inclination to n^tness and tiespasses the 
limits of custom in the inatter of dressing herself and her 
hair, is looked <iown upon as transgressing the rules of 
conventional propriety. They 'wear glass bangles on their 
left hands and brass ones on the right. Toe rings are used 
by married women only. A big nose-screw is the charac- 
teristic ornament of a Vacjda woman who also puts on 
a large number of strings of white and black beads round 
her neck. They are however slowly changing in these 
respects imitating the more refined neighbours, TJppu Vad- 
4a8 being the most.conservative among them. 
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A Va44& man is not supposed to shave his head or 
beard, but this prohibition ^haa -become obaoliete except 
among the Uppu Va^nSf who still refrain from shaviog 
their hea<}s, though their beards may be removed. 

Other ons- The Vad<jlas have no ispkitual head or guru. Tiey 

*^°^®' say that iloBg ago they had a guru 4)r razu^ twho. >wa8 of 

ascetic habits and eschewed meat and si^ar. ! [)l»hfey ware 
^also vegetasians in those days. Once, when tbey in^ted 
their razu in one of his periodical tours to give.^^iem 
tirthfi and prasdda and receive their contributions, he sup- 
plied them with rice and othejr. proi^iaici)^ rand sent them to 
a pond to cook and eat their food. The iSight of pfi$)i w the 
clear water of the stream ^as "too totn^tkig to bo reiaisted, 
and they caught and cooked it if or ^themselves. . Their fgfwrtt 
cursed them to remain jSesh-eaters f or^ail iimeand foraook 
them, and they have never agitin veutured jto w^SQfft^ther 
to that position. 
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Another peculiar AUiiam lEi that Va4^ never eat a 
tortoise. They call it their grandmother (^^^ and say 
that formerly it did the m ^gomo^-flervioe and in recognition 
of this, they do not kill it. If a Va^^J^* sees anybody carry- 
ing a live t^nboiise for eating it, hebiiys it from him and 
takes it to a well or tank and leaves it there in the water. 
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APPENDIX. 




List of Exogamous Divisions (Gdtras). 






Meanings (if any) 


Pandipatlavdllu («*oas5U o^^j) 


Pig 


Jarapala 


(wdxJe^) 


% 


Alukuntala^ 


(we^o^ooUw) 




Manjara 


(oS^owii 




Pifala 


{^1^) 


Plank 


Odgala 


(f^M^rtv) 




Yanumala 


(a*3(*)5*3€^) 


Buff aloe 


Uppcbla i 


(ero^^e;) 


Salt 


Giinjala 


(TtjoWw) 




Mallela 


(^^^.^) 


Jasmine flower 


Mallepala 


(5^^ c?€;) 




Dydrangala 


(n^ortw) 




Santakuppala 


(rto^^«^«^) 


Salt seller in week 


Jadipila 


(wabe;) 


ly fairs 


Kunjigala 


^^oOrtvj 




Sdrigala 


(T^^^^V) 




Boorasala 


(8a»d««^) 




Manjala 


(zi^obsv\ 




Sallala 


(^) 




Pallepala 


i'^V^) 




Yi4ugatla 


(diizHTiU) 




R6lu 


(jSM^vif 


Mortar 


Du4ugala 


(cfo?*>rtt)\ 




Sdtala 


(Tii^V) 




Gujjala 


(7t>««) 


• 


Battala 


(eJ^e*) 




Uandi 


(Woaj 


Cart 


Ghinna Ban4i 


(«*<^a)oa) 


Little cart 


Vorasa 


(4lK«) 




Dandagala 


/z$02<r(e;^ 
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Dundagala 


(rf:5ortrt2;) 




Odyamuttala 


(rraoJodo^^ e;) 




Sdd'tgala 


r7^S^Av\ 




Bdjula 


(O^a^e;) 




Bachchakallala 


{^^i.'^U^) 




2^ ydpala 


{^^^) 




Setd 

• • 


(^Hi) 


Headman 


Yarra 


(c^dj) 


Red 


Ydvala 


(ad5sdw) 




Bosidi 


/25js^)a) 




Gampala 


(7<odw) 


Basket 


Ydpala 


fa5J^dv) 


Margosa 


Boyutala 


(Z^o^V^ 


Quilt of rags 


Chivipiri 


(aSoSiO) 


Dishevelled or cur 
ly haired 


Giiddili 


(rt.£^©) 


Spade 


Komare 


(=#js>dod) 


Dried cocoanut 


Puvalu 


(3^de;o) 


Flower 


Eijdpaimrala 


/u^3j(N^j5>de;) 





(Preliminary Issue.) 
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NA YIN DAS. 

Nayindas numbered acoording to the Census of 1901, Population, 
38,179, of whom 19,420 were males. They are found in 
largest numbers in the Districts of Bangalore, Mysore and 
Kolar. 

The general name is Ndf/inda (©J^ceoorf) in Kannada, j^ame. 
M.angala (s^^oJie;) ia Telugu, and Amma(tan in Tamil. The 
Hindustani terra Hajdin (s^w^sij) jg also very commonly 
employed. The term Nayinda is said to be derived from 
the Sanskrit term Napita (oJ*;^) which means a barber, 
of which a shorter form Nai seems to be employed as 
the name of a similar caste in Northern India. The term 
Manga{a (s^ortV auspicious) is applied to them, as they are 
called to assist at auspicious ceremonies in various ways. 

Their profession of shaving is generally regarded as 
inauspicious, and the proper name of the caste is not pro- 
nounced especially by married women of the upper classes. 
They call him one not to be thought of or named (c^Sod) 
W^zJd or ^«^u5©535>rt^) especially when his name has to be 
mentioned at nights. 

He is also known by his profession as Kshaitrika 
{^W Sansh. one who shaves), Kelasi C*^?^ Kan. one 
doing the work, L e., of shaving) and Bhajantri or Mdlagdra 
(8?Wo^^ sSot^ro^^ musician). 

The members of this caste prefer to call themselves by 
this last name or Angdrakas or Nay ana kshairis. It is diffi- 
cult to discover why they adopted the name Angarakas. 
Angaraka is also known as Mangala, the planet giving the 
name to Tuesday, and as these men are styled Mangalis in 
Telugu, some one must have jocularly applied the equivalent 
of Mangala to them. Probably the name was adopted as it 
was more euphonious than their ordinary vernacular names. 
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Divisions. 



*They even say that Mars (Angaraka) is the barber for the 
Devas, a statement for which there is no warrant in any 
of the aconpted Mythological authorities. 

They profess to have been born originally out of the 
eye of God ;Siva, and so they call themselves NayanaKsha- 
tris (''e)'e " Kshatriyas). Once upon a time, it is said, Par- 
vati seeing Siva unkempt and unshaven in the face, gave 
a gentle hint that her consort might with advantage pay 
more attention to his toilet. Siva thereupon created from 
his left eye a person who came out armed ready with a 
case of shaving implements. He pleased the god that 
created him with "his services, and was given as a reward 
a set of musical instruments. He was the progenitor of the 
barbers, who have always added the profession of playing 
on wind instruments to that of shaving men. 

They also refer to two persons Khandoji and Timmoji 
(sOo*^^^ Ss5j^^23j as men of blessed memory (^^'^^^). 
I3ut who they were, and what connection they had with this 
caste and the protession of shaving and music, there are 
no means of ascertaining. On some occasions, tdmhulas 
are taken out in their names and given over to the head- 
man of the caste (•s'^t^otfzij). 

In the Districts of Kolar and Bangalore, Telugu is 
spoken by the majority of this caste, Kannada being their 
prevailing language in other places. Recent immigrants 
from the Telugu districts of Madras especially from Cudda- 
pah, speak l^elugu even in the city of Mysore, although 
they have settled there for some generations. 

The caste has, according to the langaage spoken by the 
members, two main divisions, each of which has further 
sub-divisions. All these divisions and sub-divisions are said 
to be endogamous. 

The Kannada (speaking) Nayindas are conaprised of 
Morasu, Uppina and Silavanta (55^>»cW^> ^Hi*^* swoa?) sub- 
divisions. The term Morasu probably indicates the 
country of origin being the eastern part of Mysore with 
the bordering British territory, and is used as a distin- 
guishing appellation to sab-divisions of other castes also, 
such as floleyas and Vokkaligas, and Morasu-Nad among 
Sri-Vaisbnava Brahmans. Uppina means *of salt' and 
it cannot be explained why this appellation has been given* 
Silavanta (%^^<^) is either one carrying a stone (or lingo.) 
or Silavanta (S^^^s^o^j^ « one of (good) character,' and is the 

* Madras Census Report, 1891. Page 282, foot-note. 
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name of those who are of the Lingayata faith. They are 
strict vegetarians, and do not touch liquor. 

The Telugu-speaking Nayinda3 have four sub -divi- 
sions, Nadigaru (oJ^artt*)), Ruddi-bhiirai (^^^^^), Gundla- 
jagata (^sSod^^^rtUj ^^d Kudi-paita (''^^J^U). Nadigaru 
means people of the country, but it is not known which 
country is meant. They are probably indigenous to 
Mysore. Baddi-bhumi (land of the Raddis) denotes that 
they originally came from. Bellary, Cuddapah and other 
Telugu tracts of the Madras Presidency. Kudi-paita 
denotes that the women of this section wear their garment 
so that the loose end of it passes over the right shoulder 
from the front and hangs over the left shoulder, a fashion 
which is the reverse of what is generally adopted. This 
exceptional mode of dressing is in vogue in some other 
castes also, and indicates that they have all preser7ed 
some local usage, which is different from that prevailing 
in the place of their later settlement. The exact import 
of the appellation Gundla-jagatfi (a round cymbal) is not 
known. 

The Telugu Nayindas have some exogamous divisions 
named after plants, flowers, animals and other objects, 
with the usual prohibition against killing, cutting or using 
them. The Kannada-speaking men have not returned any 
such sections and have probably none existing. Some of 
them have returned gotras^ connected with the name of 
some Rishi. There are twenty-five of them arranged in 
groups of five each, and marriages are prohibited between 
members belonging to the same group.* 

There are no hypergamous divisions in this caste. 

There are few caste peculiarities in regard to cere- Birth cere- 
monies observed about the time of child-birth. As usual monies, 
in most castes, the young woman goes to the house of her 
parents for her first accouchement. On some day either 
in the fifth or the seventh month of pregnancy, a feast is ob- 
served and she is given various sweet dishes to partake 
according to her taste and presented by her father with a 
wearing garment and a raoike cloth. The husband is also 
generally invited, and in some places, he pays her father a 
sum of three rupees for expenses on account of delivery. 

During the wife's pregnancy, the husband has to ab- -> 
stain from killing any animal, carrying a corpse, or putting 

* See the names given in the Appendix. 
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On the roof of a house. He cannot take part also in such 
auspicious acts as smearing the bridal pair at a marriage 
with turmeric powder or pouring coloured rice over their 
heads ; nor should he touch the milk post or the bhdshimja. 
(Certain practices are observed in case it should happen 
that the pains are unusually prolonged or the labour 
otherwise difficult. Indeed, these prohibitions and prac- 
tices are common to all the castes of a similar intellectual 
status and have nothing to do with any particular caste. 
The midwife* mutters charms over some castor oil and 
gives it to the patient to drink or smear over the navel. A 
bangle of brass or silver, preferably one with some charm 
or other inscribed on it, is washed in cow's urine and smoked 
with incense, and given to her to wear on the wrist. A 
Bdrna setuvt is made, i. <?., a number of persons standing in 
a row pass on a vessel of water, over which some mantra 
has been uttered from hand to hand, and the last person, 
generally a woman, either sprinkles the patient with the 
water or makes her drink a little of it. 

For the same object, the husband may perform cer- 
tain acts, such as pulling down the cross slab of stone 
planted by the side of the road over two upright slabs for 
resting the head loads of weary wayfarers, or running 
Y naked at night to a water course and pushing out the 

washing shib of washermen there, or cutting the ropes 
tying toirether the rafters of a thatch roof, or firing off a 
gun with blank powder near the patient's room. 

The child is washed soon after birth, and the navel 
chord which is out is sometimes preserved, as it is con- 
sidered to make barren women who swallow it fruitful. 
At the threshold of the confinement room, an old winnow 
and a broomstick are kept, and a bunch of margosa leaves 
stuck to the door frame. 

The mother and child ai e bathed on the ninth or eleventh 
day after dratL A dinner is given to some members of 
the caste, and those of the Vaishnava faith invite a Satani 
priest to give Urtha and prasdda to the mother. The child 
is put into a cradle for the first time that evening, and a 
name given to it as suggested by an elderly member or by 
a soothsayer. Some of these men who live in towns are 
more ambitious and follow or profess to follow all the prac- 
tices of the higher castes such as Brahmans and Koniatis, 

♦A midwife is generally called Afa»^ra-Sd»i (^Qi^)7^\ t\w 
means au adept in mantras or charms* 



which they have ample opportunities of observing, when 
they are called in to serve as musicians on such occasions. 

They have no peculiarities in the names that they Names, 
give to their children. 

It is stated that a sister's son cannot be adopted, and Adoption, 
though he may be brought up as a foster-son, he does not 
obtain either the rights or incur the disabihties of an 
adopted son. The daughter of the foster-father may be 
given in marriage to such a foster-son. It is said that the 
affihation of a son-in-law (Uldtain) does not obtain in 
tliis caste. 

Adoption must take place when the boy is young, at 
anv rate before he is married. The ceremonies are the 
same as in other non-Brahman castes, i.e., a caste dinner, 
b:ithing the boy and cutting off his waist-thread and put- 
ting on a new one, and sometimes giving him a new name. 

A feast is observed when the male child's hair is 7^ 
shaved for the first time. This is done generally before 
the temple of the family god, and a barber of another 
family is employed and paid a customary fee of a hana for 
the service. 

Polygamy is allowed but seldom induljjjed in, and ^^aiTiage. 
polyandry is unknown. The common prohibition against 
marrying agnatic relations i? strictly observed. Marriage 
is permissible with an elder sister's daughter or tlie 
daughter of a maternal uncle or paternal aunt, the first of 
these relations being the most popular. Only in cases 
of extreme necessity such as a widower not being able to 
procure an eligible mate, is marriage with a younger 
sister's daughter tolerated. * U two families each contract 
a marriage with a third family, it is said that they thereby 
become brother families, and no marriage can take place 
between their members. It would follow from this rule 
that one cannot marry a girl from the family of one's 
grandmother, though it may not he the same as his own. 
There is no prohibition against two sisters marrying tlie 
same man either simultaneously or successively tliouy;h 
simultaneous marriage rarely takes place; and two brothers 
^^ay marry two sisters. When a man has married a 
dauditer of his sister, his son is not allowed to marrv 

* Ihe popular saying to this e&ect m'<:£Sk^^ v:^ ^zLtS^ ^tT^'^Ji^ 

an adige whose chief virfcue perhaps lies in the alliteration of its princi- 
pal terras. 



either a daughter of that sister or of other sisters, for 
though before the father's marriage, tbey were eligible as 
his paternal aunt's daughters, they become the equals of 
his mother's sisters after that event. Exchange of 
daughters in marriage between two families is allowed but 
there is a belief that only one of them will result in a 
happy union. 

Some persons of the caste who have risen to any 
position of wealth and independence have long e^iven up 
shaving as their profession, and restricting themselves to 
acting as pi])ers, have changed the name of the caste to 
Balajiga. * Such persons are not willing to give their 
daughters in marriage to those who continue to be barbers 
by profession. 

A woman may be married at any age or may remain 
unmarried altogether; but it is said that an unniarried 
woman cannot take part in marriage ceremonies such as 
carrying the kalasa or smearing the bride with turmeric 
powder, and when she dies, full obsequial rites are not 
performed. The husband must always be older than the 
wife. The first proposal for marriage emanates from the 
father of the young man, who repairs to the bride's house 
with the auspicious articles, t and moots the subject in the 
presence of a caste assembly. These things together with 
a new cloth and sometimes a sum of three rupees towards 
expenses of the marriage aie presented to the bride niter 
her father expresses his formal consent. A Brahman 
astrologer fixes the proper day, and a dinner is given to 
the caste. After this Vilya or Vakkdlcu sdstra (ceremony 
of betel-leaves), the contract is complete, and the party 
that breaks it will have to pay the expenditure incurred 
by the other. 

The marriage festivities last five days, and the cere- 
monies are more or less the same as in the ordinary Sudra 
castes. The devarvia (god's feast) or the offerings to an- 
cestors (Sz^^^^'B^'isSW^^ti) takes place on the first day, when the 
eldest mule member of the house and the party to be mar- 
ried eat only one meal and make puja to a kalasa set up in 

* Balajiga with its caste termination Naydu seems to be the 
favourite refuge of various nondescript Telugu speaking castes, wlien 
they desire to raise their social rank so as to le in keeping with f.uj 
augmentacion of their m?«terial status, 

t doort^^^S^ such as turmeric powder, red saffron, areca iintp, 
VkPfftl-lftaves, flowers, fruits, etc. 



the names of the family god and the departed ancestors. 
The bride and the bridegroom are smeared over with tur- 
meric powder and the young man puts on silver toe-rings. 
On the second day, the pandal is erected on twelve posts, 
of which the * milk * post is of green Sirale or Atti (Indian 
fig), a twig of which has been out for the purpose by the 
maternal uncle. The bride and her party arrive at the 
village of the bridegroom that evening and are received 
and duly lodged in a sepai'ate house. Five married 
women of both the parties go to the potter and bring the 
sacred pots, which should be four large ones, four smaller 
ones, four lamp stands, four dishes and four small goglets, 
which have been painted over with chunam lines. They 
are placed in a room on a bed of manure collected from five 
houses with nine kinds of grains spread over, and the 
lamps are lighted and kept burning all the remaining days 
of the marriage. 

The principal ceremony takes place the next day. 
Early in the morning a party of men and women go to a 
temple and bring a Nerale twig back which tliey bind to 
the * milk ' post together with a hivJcava. The nails of both 
are pared, and after bathing, the man dressed in wedding 
clothes goes out to a temple, where he is seated on a blan- 
ket and married women smear his face and limbs with 
turmeric ; and sometimes he eats a little rice behind a 
screen in company with his best man («S^«^ si^tfozJrfirt^. 
The bride in the meanwhile sits on a plank in the house, and 
a procession passes between them thrice, each time 
carrying some presents, and on the third time, the bride- 
groom also going with them, holding a dagger rolled up in 
a red handkerchief. After 'the mock resistance of pelting 
each other with half-husked rice, and the waving of drati, 
the bridegroom is made to stand on the dais facing the 
bride with a screen between them. This is presently re- 
moved, and the bridegroom ties the tali to the neck of the 
girl, while the purohit repeats some benedictory verses. 
The parents of the bride and others of the assembled 
people pour milk on the joined hands of the couple through 
a funnel of a betel-leaf, which act completes the gift of 
the girl to her husband. After pouring handfuls of rice 
over each other's head, they sit together, the girl being on 
the right side, and tie kanhina on their wrists. Five 
women then paint their limbs with saffron, and put on 
^o^se * and bless them. After the distribution of 

•For metining, see accotiiit of the Koracha caste, page 10, 



tdmhula to the assembly, the couple have the fringes of their 
garments knotted together and walk round the milk post 
thrice and go to worship the sacred pots, their passage into 
the room being barred by youngsters who get a promise 
of a daughter in marriage and hear the husband naming 
his wife. After this, the newly married pair with some 
other married couples of both parties sit round a common 
dish arid partake of the bridal dinner {Duma ^sij). 

On the next day called the Ndgavali (cJ5>rtd€))^ the mar- 
ried couple go to an ant-hill with a procession, and after 
' making puja to it, the bridegroom digs some earth out of 
it, which the bride carries in a basket on her head. On 
their return to the house, twelve balls are made of this 
earth and one placed near each of the pillars of the pandal. 

They both get their nails pared and bathe, and with wet 
clothes on go to the sacred pots in company with their ma- 
ternal uncles, and perform puja to them. Then they put 
on fresh clothes and peiform puja to the pillars, burning 
incense and placing offerings of cooked rice and sweet 
cakes before each of them. In some places, they also per- 
form after this a ceremony which they style asi devarn 
(^^ z5^ddo)^ for which eleven lamps made of ragi flour are 
filled with castor oil and kept lighted in the pandal, and 
worshipped by the couple. After the pot-searching cere- 
mony,* the Kankana or wrist bands are untied. 

The puja of Simhdsana t takes place that afternoon, 
an elderly man of the caste and not the purohit^ directing 
the ceremony. The betel-leaves and nuts taken out of the 
heap are distributed, the first tambula going to the 
family god, the second to the progenitors of the caste 
Khandoji and Timmoji. The Ka'ttemanes or caste guilds are 
next honoured and then the Yajman and the Kolkar, these 
two getting an additional famfti/Za for their official position. 

Some married women make puja to the sacred pots, 
and taking them to a well, empty the contents therein 
together with the manure snd the grains (which have prob- 
ably sprouted) whi( h formed the bed on which these pots 
had been placed. The vessels are distributed among the 
relatives, somw being given to the biide's party as souvenirs 
of the marriage. That night, thev have a dinner at the 
bride's house, which is styled tinivn[i {^^^^). The next day 

the festivities come to a close with a return dinner (si^rt^sW) 

■ ■ - - - ■— ~ 

* See the account of the Koracha caste, page 10. 
t For a description of this ceremony, see the account of the Beda 
caste, page 9. 



given to the bride's party and the caste members generally : 
at the bridegroom's house* 

The tera (bride price) varies between twelve and six- Expendi- 
teen rupees and goes to the parents, who, if in good circum- *^"*' 
stances, purchase some jewel for the girl out of it. No 
additional sum is demanded of a widower. Nothing is by 
custom paid to the bridegroom. The expenses of a mar- 
riaofe may be roughly estimated at a hundred lupces for the 
male's and at a fourth of that sum for the female candidate's 
party. Poor men cut short the expenditure by finishing all 
the ceremonies in a single day, celebrating the marriage in 
a temple, and reducing the feeding expenses to a minimum. 

On attaining puberty, .a girl is considered impure and 
kept at a distance for three days. A hut of Lalkali {^^^) 
or margosa leaves is erected, and she is decked in festive 
dress and exhibited in state in the evenings for three or 
four days. The husband bears the expenses of all this 
show. A dinn( r is given to the caste on a day fixed, and 
the husband and wife live together thenceforth. The 
ceremony is done in simpler style for an unmarried girl, 
and when marriage subsequently take place, the hus- 
band and wife may live together from the fourth day of 
the marriage. In some places,* however, they seem to 
imitate some of the higher castes in putting off the coha- 
bitation for three months after the marriage. 

Remarriage of women is prohibited in some sections Widow- 
of this caste, while the rcajority allow it. A widow may mamage. 
not marry her deceased husband's brother, eldei- or younger. 
After announcing their intention to marry before an 
assembly of castemen, the man ties a fdli after obta'n- 
ing the headman's permission. The ceremony generally 
takes place in the evening and is followed by a dinner. 
Regularly married women take no part in it. The bride 
price is usually hnlf the amount due for a virorin marriage. 
The general rules of law are recognised about her losing 
her rights over the property and the issue of her previous 
husband. A remarried woman has the usual social dis- 
abilities of being denied any prominent part in marriage and 
similar festivities. Such marriages are said to be looked 
upon with disfavour, a sure sign of a desire on the part of 
these men to raise themselves in the social scale. It is 
said that the amount of bride price is diminished by 
half for every successive marriage, though cases of more 

* E.g,, Hassan. 
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than two marriages are very rare. There is no time 
prescribed within which a widow should not remarry after 
ner husband's death. 

Those who allow widow marriage are, as may be ex- 
pected, more lax in the way in which they look upon divorce 
and disregard of marital obligations. Among them, if 
an unmarried girl associates with a man of the caste, she 
may be married to him in kudike form. A man who se- 
duces a married woman, may marry her subsequently on 
paying the marriage expenses of her husband, and giving 
a dinner and paying a fine to the caste. Either the hus- 
band or the wife may get a divorce if they agree, and 
marry again in the kudike form. The fault of adultery 
in a woman may be condoned by the caste headman, 
if she undergoes an expiatory ceremony, after which the 
husband may take her into his house. 

They do not celebrate any mock marriages with trees 
or swords when real husbands cannot be found, nor do they 
dedicate girls to temples. 

The Silaoanta Nayindas observe the same ceremonies 
as Lingayatas for burying the dead body. The Jangama 
or the Lingayata priest is invited to consecrate the body 
with the water in which his feet have been washed ; the 
body is carried in a vimdiia in a sitting posture and lower- 
ed into the pit in a sitting posture with a linga in its hand. 
After the grave is filled up, the Jangama is worshipped 
standing on it, and assures the mourners that the deceased 
reached Kailasa (the heaven of Siva). 

Those who wear ndma marks, invite the Vaishnava 
(Satani) priest. After washing the body and putting 
ndmds on it, the priest worships a chakra (discus) near it 
with offerings of food and liquor, of which afterwards he 
partakes a little and distributes the remainder as tirtlia, and 
prasdda. The body is buried in a lying posture. 

^ Those who belong to neither of these cults bury the 
d^ad body in the same manner as Vakkaligas or Kurubas 
and with similar ceremonies. 

: • On the third day, the chief mourner and the bearers 
of the xjorpse purify themselves with a shave, and a bath 
after the shoulders which bore the dead body are annoint- 
ed with oil. They offer food and water at the g:ave for 
the ghoet of the deceased. The pollution {8iitaka)[\& re- 
moved on the eleventh day. TirunamadI aris (Vaishnavas) 
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worship the chakra (discus) again on the grave with cere- 
monies as in the first day on a larger scale. After they 
return home, they continue their eating and drinking 
sometimes far into the night under the lead of their b'atani , , . 

priest}, those wlio are not Ndmadhdris being altogether 
excluded on such occasions. 

Thoy go to a temple the next day to get the gate of 
heaven opened for the entry of the departed soul. The 
deceased man's son shies a lump of butter at the image, 
and repeats the formula that if the deceased had thrown 
stones, he now throws butter ; * and prays that god may 
preserve the survivors safely, though it pleased him to take 
away the deceased f 

Before the end of the month, the Lingayata Nayindas 
feafit the Ganas or priests in memory of the deceased 

For children or unmarried persons dying, only the third 
day ceremony is performed, fried grains, plantains and 
milk being placed on the grave instead of cooked food. 

Their |>eriod of siltahi is ten days for agnates, and 
three days for children. They do not observe any pollution 
for the death of daughter's children. During such period, 
they eschew the use of luxuries such as milk and sweet 
cakes, and do not go to play music in temples. 

They do not perform annual srdddhas for deceased 
ancestors. On the Mahalaya New Moonday, they worship 
a halas-a in memory of all their ancestors, offering new 
clothes and food before it. A second wife sometimes per- 
forms such ceremonies intended to propitiate the spirit of : 
her deceased predecessor. 

The bodies of persons meeting with unnatural death 
are also buried with the san^e ceremonies as those of others. 
Kxcept the wrapping shroud, nothing is buried with anj 
corpse. A three pie piece is placed on the grave when 
filled up, and the Holeya of the place takes it as his per- ., 
quisite. 

It is a disputed point between the Agasas and Nayin- Soci..l posi- 
das as to which caste is entitled to precedence. On public ^^JJ-x*^^ 

The idea is that of ex])iation for the evil deeds of tlie departed man. 

f aoj»tc?5jyo s&ii^7le33>f\ <ad>i55dy<^ i^s® i^TrajJ^ft'tf j»o«fci hs^ ^S». 
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ocoasionf) such as distribution of prasdda in a temple, dis- 
cord is avoided by doing the thing simultaneously to both 
of them. Agasas do not supply the canopy cloth for |)an- 
dalS| or hold torches during processions at the marriages 
of Mayindas. The latter in retaliation decline to act as mu- 
sicians or pare the nails of the parties to marriages in 
Agasa families. On o.'dinary occasions, however, each 
caste has no objection to perform its professional services 
for members of the other. 

The touch of a Nayin<Ia is considered to defile a Brah- 
man, a Komati and men of some other similar castes. All 
Hindus consider it absolutely necessary to purify themselves 
by bathing the whole of their bodies and washing all the 
clothes they had on after getting a shave. The hairs are all 
carefully picked and removed, and the spot where the opera- 
tion was done, is washed with cow-dung and water. cShav- 
ing is considered an inauspicious operation, on account of 
its association with the unforiunate widows of higher castes, 
and so women shrink from the touch of the barber caste 
though men have to undergo tonsure for many an auspi- 
cious ceremony also. On the whole, the men of this 
caste are held in lower estimation than Agasas chiefly on 
this account. 

They are a settled people and live in the same quarters 
as other non-Brahmans in the villaiJfe, and own the same 
kind of houses in accordance with their means, many in 
town living in tiled houses of substantial construction. 

Admission I^ some parts of the State such as Kolar and Mysore 

of strangers Districts, the Nayindas admit persons of a higher caste as 

members. If the recruit is a child under one year, he is 
taken as a member of the caste without any disabilities. 
But others and their issue are generally regarded as form- 
ing a distinct section with whom one may dine in company, 
but intermarriage is interdicted. It is doubtful, however, 
if this distinction is kept up for more than a short period, 
till the origin is forgotten. For taking a new man into the 
caste, the tongue is slightly touched with heated gold, and 
tirtha hnd prasdda obtained from a temple for him, and a 
fine has to be paid and a dinner given to the caste. In 
Bangalore, they say that no recruitment is thus allowed ; 
aind even if a woman of a higher caste associates with one 
of this class, the latter will not be permitted to eat food 
cookred by h r without losing his caste. It is, however, 
likely that this is an exaggerated statement of persons who 
wish to prove that they are as exclusive as the higher 



castes. The social rank of NayiiidaB is somewhere near 
that of Agasas and Bedas. Perhaps their profession as 
musicians, and the greater opportunities of observing more 
intimately the manners and customs of the higher castes 
on religious and ceremonial occasions, have given them 
certain advantages and made them imitate somewhat more 
extensively such customs and usages. They also make a 
better show in the matter of education, the Census returns 
showing that 2*1 per cent of them know how to read and 
write, while the percentage for the whole population is 
only 4-8. 

They do not shave Holeyas and M&digas who have 
their own barbers, and do not play at the marriages of 
these castes, and also of Agasas, Korachas and Yaddas. 
They may live in the same quarters as other (non-Brah- 
man) castes, and draw water from a common well. 

The chief occupation of this caste is that of barbers ; Occupation 
and they are also professional musicians* They were for- 
merly also village surgeons, for dressing wounds and setting 
broken limbs, but this part of their work has almost 
disiappeared, as after the spread of hospitals and dispen- 
saries, very few care to avail themselves of their services. 
Women of this caste were employed as mid wives, and 
many in remote villages have still that vocation. A 
Nayinda is a recognized member of the village service, and 
as such, he has to play at the services in the village 
temple. Where there are a number of them in a village, 
they perform such service in turns. For barber's service 
also, they have recognized families of customers, and one "^ 
of them doe3 not encroach within the circle of another. 

They carry the instruments of their trade always with 
them in a leather pouch which is hung under their left 
shoulder, and a barber is repidily. recognized by the 
bulging in the left side within his upper garment. The con- 
tents of this bag are razors, scissors, a small hone, a leather 
strop, a nail parer, a looking glass and a cup for water. 
The instruments are all cheap and crude, made in the 
country, but they are kept sharp, and many barbers are 
experts in shaving very clean, without using any soap or 
brush. It has become common, especially in the larger 
towns to use razors of European manufacture together 
with soap and brush for shaving ; and in Bangalore, there 
are one or two whose trade is so flourishing as to need a 
bicycle for swift locomotion. 
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I'lxeir musical instruments are various, and some Na- 
^indas attain considerable proficiency in this art. The wind 
instruments are three or four classes of pipes, the Smti (^) 
used as an accompaniment to the more important Ndgaaam 
(Fwtrtrf), the former giving a continuous monotonous sound, 
and the latter playing the different tunes. These two are 
played on all important occasions. They have also smaller 
flutes and pipes sounded in a lower key, for what they style 
the Sanv^ Mila (?^ *^*). They have small drums of two or 
three kinds and also cymbals for tala C^^). In larger 
places, they have organised bands of European music which 
they imitate with more or less success. A few of them 
play on the fiddle, but they do not touch vina or the tarn- 
hArij which rank as a higher class of musical instruments 
in India. 

The necessity of this service (of music especially) in 
connection with many solemn celebrations of all classes of 
Hindus is so great, that a Nayinda is also known as a 
* Mangalavd(fu' (sfcorte^sjarto) in Telugu, i.e. ' an auspicious 
man,' though curiously enough his profession is so connect- 
ed with the unfortunate disfigurement of widows in some 
of the higher castes, that he is at the same time regarded 
with some aversion, and that the very name of his caste 
should not be mentioned by married woman, especially in 
the night time. Before taking part as musicians in con- 
nection with religious ceremonies in temples and elsewhere, 
the chief man of the group so engaged, shaves himself and 
bathes for purification. The piofession of music being 
the higher of the two, men of this caste as they grow 
prosperous in life give up shaving, and assume the 
name of Telugu Balajis as their caste. They decline to 
have marriage relations with those who still continue in 
the barber's occupation. Smilarly Nayindas who are Lin- 
gayatas in religion are not allowed to have social relations 
on tevm^ of equality with other Lingayatas. 

The remunertion of barbers is regulated by custom in 
the rural parts of the State. For an ordinary family hav- 
ing three or four tnale members, five Kolagas * of grain 



* A Kofaga (^J^^7i\ is a measure of capacity for grain, being a 

twentieth part of a Khandaga (lOorirt) or Putti (a®^)- The quantity 

going to a E'Aanda^a varies very widely, being only 60 seers in some 
places and so much as 3,200 seers in some other places. The standard 
Khandaga for the State known as Krishnaraja Khandaga is 160 seers, 
and it is this that is meant when the term is not qualified to denote 
some local variety. 



with a winuowfal of paddy or other grain (5S*«d«ja^) and a 
bundle of straw (*«tf*jto^) at the threshing floor, are the 
annnai allowance. On days on which he goes to render 
service, the barber is fed at the house of the customer, and 

on feast days, the Nayinda like other Atjagdran (wtfJnsd) 
or persons remunerated by customary fees in kind, gets 
doles of cooked food at the houses of the chief village faQii- 
lies. On special occasions, such as the first tonsure of a 
child, or shaving on the occasion of upanayana, the barber 
is j^iven a fee of a Jiam (4 As. 8 p.) in cash, raw rice and 
other provisions, and a cloth, generally the one worn by 
the person shaved. 

In larger tovnis, the practice of yearly payments is 
not in vogue, and money wages are paid generally for each 
operation, varying according to the position of the patient 
and the skill of the barber. The usual fee for adults is one 
anna in small, and two annas in larger towns. The Nayin- 
das are also paid separately for playing as musicians, the 
rates varying according to the demand at the particular sea- 
son of the year, from 1 or 2 rupees to 10 or 12 rupees for a 
band of four or six individuals. The fee paid in villages for 
attendance at marriages is generally fixed at Rs. 2. 

There are quite a number of them now who have taken 
to agriculture either owning the lands they cultivate, or 
being tenants on Vara* or other terms. This is generally 
an addition to their caste occupation, which in the villages 
is not sufficiently remunerative, but there are many families 
which have altogether ceased to follow their customary 
trades and in fact have altogether forgotten them. Na- 
yindas are not hunters by profession, but they have no ob- 
jection to join parties organised by others. There are 
also some carpenters and bricklayers among them. Very 
few have found a place in the higher walks of life such as 
Government service, though one o^.th0in is known to have 
risen as higfh as a Subordinate Judge. ip the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

These worship both Siva and V^'isliim. Those knowtt Religion, 
as Silavantas are Lingayatas and worship only Siva, while 
Tirunamadbaris who profess the Vaishnava faith also re- 
verence Siva. Each family worships some special 
deity as its patron god. There is no particular god re- 
garded as entitled to the distinctive allegiance of the 

• Vara (oS^\ is a Jease on the condition of paying a defined share 
of the produc6| generally a half, in kind to the landlord. 
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whole caste. The other deities worshipped are Munisvara 
(^fc'ic^^jd), Akicagdru (w^n^d^ tbe sisters), who are regarded 
* as spirits of tbe woods and trees, Gangarama (rtorts^ water- 
god) and the Grdmadevate (n»|5j^at5*lj snch as Maramnja 
(risads*^) and Sidubamma (small-pox spirit). Fowls and 
sheep are sacrificed to these goddesses and eateu afterwards 
by the devotees. Pdjaris may or may not be employed 
to conduct this worship. 

The Akhagdru have no temples generally. On a 
Tuesday or a Friday, a small shed of green leaves of 
Honge (*«07^)^ Pongamia glabra is put up outside the village 
/ in a grove or near a well or a river, and seven small stones 
to represent seven sisters are installed therein, with one 
stone in front to represent Munisvara. A lamp is lit, and 
piija made by offerings of turmeric, Kunkuina^ flowers and 
fruits and the burning of incense. A fowl or a sheep is 
sacrificed, and is afterwards cooked and eaten up on the 
spot, no part of it being brought home. They give a 
tdmbula in honour of some departed worthies of their caste 
Khandoji and Timmoji, but there are no shrines answering 
to these names. 

Those who are Lingayatas employ Jangamas or other 
Lingayatas as their priests. Others employ during marriages, 
Brahmans, who, though they do not enter the houses, have 
no objection to go into the marriage pandals of these men, 
and are not on that account subjected to any social ban 
on the part of other Brahmans. SAtani men act as priests 
in connection with death and funeral ceremonies of the 
Nayindas bearing the N&^ma marks. The gurus of this 
caste are Sri-Vaishnava Brahmans who pay periodical visits 
for the purpose of giving them tirtha and prasddcVj and 
collecting the customary fees. 

Feasts. They observe as feasts, the Yugadi (New-year's-day) 

■ Gauri festival, the Mahanavami, Dipavaji and Sankranti. 
The implements of their trade are worshipped at the Gauri 
festival and Mahanavami during the Dasara. They wor- 
ship the serpent in the ant-hills on Nagara Panchami day, 
and take only one meal. They also take only one full mnal 
on the Saturdays of the SrAvana month in honour of the god 

of Tirupati, and on the Sivaratri and the chief Ekadasi 

(the nth day of the first fortnight of Asha^ha). They 
give ede (•^*), i.e., uncooked provisions to Ddsaris on Satur- 
days in Sravana and to Jangamas on Sivaratri day. 
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There are no peculiarities in the rules of inheritance. Inheritance 
It is said that a larger share is sometimes given at the 
partition to the eldest brother, but the usage is apparently 
not wide-spread enough to be recognised as enforceable. 

Ndyindas belong to the Eighteen Phanas. They have Caste orga- 
a number of Katte-mane (^^^f^^) each with a Yajman at nization. 
the head ; and four or five of these KattS-mane are under a 
Setti. Desa-setti, who is generally a 1 jingayata Banajiga, has 
jurisdiction over the whole caste within his area. Each 
Yajman has a holkar (beadle) under him. The disputes 
that arise for settlement in their caste assemblies relate gen- 
erally to adultery or transgression of caste rules. When 
any matter of more than usual importance crops up, the 
Desa-setti, caste Setti, and the several Yajamans with their 
kolkars have to be present along with castemen. The 
Setti and other oflBce-bearers are paid some fees according 
to a prescribed scale, and all the expenses of such meetings 
are borne by the persons at whose instance they have been 
convened. 

Nayindas are allowed to eat meat and drink spirituous Pq^^ 
liquors, both toddy and arrack. They cannot touch beef ; 
and the meat of such animals as monkeys and snakes 
which are eschewed by all respectable castes is also prohi- 
bited. Bestas are the lowest caste in whofc^e houses they 
are allowed to take food. Holeyas and Madigas seem to 
be the only castes who eat food cooked by them. 

They have the usual belief of the uncultured in omens, Miscella 
oracles, magic and sorcery and occasionally consult sooth- oas. 
sayers ; and such belief is, as may be exppcted, more in 
evidence in villages than in towns. I'hey have nopecu iar 
games, but take part as muisicians in the exhiblions of 
strolling players known as Dombi Dasaru (**o«^tw*^o)j 
contributing the musical parts of the performance. In 
dress and ornaments, they are exactly like other castes 
of similar status such as Bedas and Agasas. Women and 
occasionally men before they are twenty, get tattooed by 
Koracha women, with the object of improving their 
personal appearance. 
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APPENDIX. 



List of Exogamous Divisions or Gdtras. 



w»«»4. « «>4« 



Ohi{la Q^^) Name of a tree which they neither 
cut nor burn. 

Ourram (*'*;®), Ht)rse. They do npt ride a horse. 
Oautalu (n^Wt^) 

Jambu (wo^) a kind of reed which they do not 
cut. 

Kdnagula (va^tw) or Honye (**ort) Pongamia 
glabra. They do not cut this tree nor burn 
this fuel nor the oil of this seed. 

Kdru C**) a tree which they never cut. 

Mallela (^^^) Jessamine. They do not use this 
flower. 

Mutydla {^^^'^^) Pearl. 

Navilu («^S)tu) Pea-cook. They do not eat this bird. 

Pdlu (Ji^wJ) a herb known as Pdlu mullangi {^'^ 
si^SJ®^), which they do not eat. 

Pasupu C^?^^) Turmeric. They do not raise 
turmeric crop. 

Sdmanti (J'^^o^) Chrysanthemum. 1 hey do not 
use this flower. 

Uttardni (W^tf^«4) a plant. Achryvanthes aspera, 
which they neither cut nor touch. 

Some have returned gdtras named after certain 
Rishis. 



Prastanapa 

Piiharona 

Vastuka 

Visvabhadra 

Sasvara 



^ 



\ Ist Group. 



Ruchidatta 

Lokahetu 

Indrasena 

Bhadra 

Kolapala 



y 2nd Group. 



Vastupati 

Chitrakamanu 

Giridharma 

bevabhadr 

Rajadharma 



3rd Group, 



Kausala 

Sahasrabhiru 

Vasudharma 

Vyanjaka 

Bhuktavyaya 



y 4th Group. 



20^ 



Sanabhasa 

Desakamanu 

Vajracheta 

Prabhutavana 

Yajyamati 



\ 



5th Group, 



(Preliminary Issue.) 
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DOMBAR. 



Dombars (z^^Oftitfo) are essentially a wandering tribe, '^^^ caste, 
though many of them have, like similar wandering tribes, 
such as Korachas, settled down in towns and villages. They 
are acrobats and tumblers by profession and are generally 
tall, muscular and well-made, with a complexion varying 
from shades of copper to dark. They numbered according 
to the last Census (1901) ?,911 including 1,390 males and 
1,521 females. They are, as a class, illiterate, and rarely 
show any inclination to send their children to school. 

The common name by which the caste is called is Name. 
Dombaru (zS^^o^tfo) which is a later form of the original 
word Dombaru (2i^oa)tfo). They have no other names in 
this State. In the Vizagapatam District of the Madras 
Presidency, they are known as Itevajlu {^^^^If^). They 
are described as people who " exhibit different shows, such 
as wrestling, ascending high poles, walking on ropes. 
The women act as common prostitutes."* The titles 
used by the headmen of the caste are ' Baddi,^ ' Ndyadu ' 
and * Ndik' The suflBx ' gddu ' is added at the end of the 
personal names of males when addressed by persons of a 
higher caste, while the common suffixes of Appa and Ayya 
are used for males when they are addressed either by per- 
sons of their own or of an inferior caste. 

The meaning of the t^rm ** Dombar " is not clear. Meaning of 
Some derive it from a class styled Domhs in Northern India. ® name. 
The latter are however scavengers and are employed to 
carry corpses of destitute paupers, and correspond to the Ma- 
digas of the south, while the Dombars occupy a comparative- 
ly higher position. It can hardly be said that similarity of 
name is anything more than an accidental coincidence. 
The Dombars are moreover a Telugu caste, and their tradi- 
tions and customs point to their immigration into the State 
from the Karnool and Nellore Districts. 

Dombars who perform feats in public make a great 
deal of din and noise, with drums and loud shrieks to 
attract a large crowd of spectators. This kind of clamour is 
called '' dombi *' or " dombi " {^J^o^ or Aiio©) in Kannada, 
but whether the caste takes its name from this term pr 
whether " dombi " meaning a tumult or tumultuous rabble is 

* The Vizagapatam District Manual of 1869, page 67. 
Dom. B 
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derived from "Dornbar" (the name of the caste), it is not 
easy to determine. 

aboat^^ori- -^ Rad^i tad by his younger wife, it is said, a son 

gin. who was born without any limbs. Ever after, he was pur- 

sued by great misfortune, and a soothsayer having, on con- 
sultation, discovered that the unfortunate child had brought 
ill-luck into the family, he commanded his wife to do away 
with the child. Her maternal affection induced her to tempo- 
rise and she hid the child in a manger. Cattle unaccountably 
died in large numbers, and a similar result was observerl 
wherever the child was removed. In despair, the mother 
handed over the child to a wandering beggar to be disposed 
of in some safe place, and the latter consigned it to a mined 
well. The unwelcome brat had however a tough life and 
was not drowned. His cries attracted the attention of the 
Gods Parvati and Paramesvara, who on learning his unfortu- 
nate history, miraculously gave him his limbs and at his re- 
quest bestowed on him a right to obtain an earthen drum 
from a potter's house, and doles of rice in each house to 
which he would resort for beggary. The boy was in such 
ecstatic delight at getting his limbs, that he jumped out of 
the well at one bound and cast himself at the feet of his di- 
vine benefactors.* He was then enjoined to add the pro- 
fession of acrobatic performer to that of itinerant beggar. 
The Dombars are his descendants by a concubine he picked 
up in his wandering tours. 

Another story is that a Bad(^'s wife was delivered of a 
daughter in the field outside the village, where she had 
carried her husband's midday meal. A hut was improvised 
for her accouchement, and after it was over, her husband's 
elder wife out of envy contrived that she and her child 
should be regarded as outcasts. The father gave all his 
lands and agricultural implements to the progeny of the 
other wife, and left to these a drum, a pole and a rope. They 
had to earn their living with these implements alone and 
learnt acrobatic feats. No one would marry a girl playing 
in public on a pole, and so the daughter called Uombara 
Chinnasani became a prostitute. This is said to account 
for the practice of dedicating prostitutes which is largely 
prevalent in the caste. 

* The doggerel appended seems to allude to this tradition, namely, 

OJddXjtS " that is * with a backward bound (somersault) he came out of 
the well and with a forward bound (somersault) he fell to their feet/ 






A. Dombar performer often begins his exhibition with 
the following invocation :- - 

That is, the Kapu is the begetting father, the l)6sa man, 
an uncle, and I am the fit son* of the 8ala and Mula (that 
is right and left hand people). 

Dombars are said to be allied to LambAnis, a state- 
ment which perhaps is founded on the legend of M61a, the 
ancestor of the Lamh&nis having exhibited gymnastic feats 
before kings. It is reported that there is a section of 
Dombars, who are also itinerant Dombars, but distin- 
guished from the rest in swinging a child to and fro by a 
rope passed round its waist while performing feats on the 
pole. 

The Dombars found in the State are entirely of Telugu 
origin and appear to have come from the Nellore and the 
Ceded Districts of the Madras Presidency. They say their 
original place was Dombara Maddalapuram (zS^oaOtf s^orf^ca 
^o) in the Telugu country. During the time of the Vijia- 
nagar Empire, they appear to have been the court acrobats, 
and many of this caste are still said to hold Inams in the 
Telugu country, in places like Jammalamadugu, Tadipatri, 
Poddutur, Gudamacherla. They spread into Mysore Terri- 
tory in later times after the disappearance of that king- 
dom . 

All Dombars found in this State speak Tehigu. Are 
Dombars who speak Mahratti are rarely seen here. Maho- 
medans who follow the profession of acrobats and wrestlers 
are known as Pailwans, but they have no connection with 
the Telugn or Mahratti Dombars. The Telugu Dombars 
have a dialect which is used only among themselves. A few 
examples are given in the Appendix A. 



* Accounts differ as to, to which section of the K^pn Ea^dis the 
or'ginai ancestor belonged. Some say Kodati Rai ji, some F^kanatis, 
some others Sajjana Radlis and so on, the section of the Baddig which 
they claim being that of the Rad lis who are found in largest numbers in 
or about the place where the informants reside. This becomes not of 
much importance when we remember that all the Ba^dis were originally 
of one tribe and the sections named are the endogamons division of the 
main caste Raddis, 
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Divisions. The Telugu Dombars who are also known as Ra44i 

Dombars are divided into two sections, the settled (Uru 
Dombars-«^»*tf^*©a^) and the nomadic (K^a Dombars-'"** 
il^Ort)), which ape endogamous. The wandering Dombars 
eat in the houses of the settled, but not vice versa. They 
seem to be subject to no exogamons restrictions ; nor is any 
trace seen of hypergamy. But they have all of them, whe- 
ther settled or nomadic, some sub-divisions which are neither 
endogamous nor exogamous, but which seem to be based on 
territorial or other distinctions. A list of these is given 
in Appendix B. 

Birth cere- The Dombara observe no ceremonies when a woman is 

monies. pregnant. AVhen living in villages, her parents bring the 

woman to their house for the first delivery ; but wandering 
families naturally leave them where they are. During con- 
finement, the mother and the child are kept apart in a sep- 
arate hut or room, and the treatment of the patient is gene- 
rally the same as in other castes. She is kept warm, laid flat 
on a cot of coir rope and is given some arrack and other 
stimulating drugs. On the second day, a pit is dug in the 
verandah or in front of the hnt in which the after-birth and 
the navel string are buried, and a fowl is killed on the 
spot. On the third day the mother is given some chicken 
broth. On the 5th, the 7th or the 9th day the child and 
the mother are bathed. Castemen are given a dinner, 
afid the child is put into a cradle which, for the wandering 
Dombars, consists of a cloth swung like a hammock be- 
tween two posts or on branches of trees. The maternal 
uncle ties the waist thread (5^ot»i53>2<o) to the child, whether 
male or female. The midwife is taken that evening to a 
toddy shop where she is liberally entertained. The custom 
of consulting the soothsayer for giving a name to the child 
is very common. 

The names of individuals are generally the same as 
those used by other castes of similar status, Mara C**^) 
and Mari (5l«t)), Yalla (<^%i) and Yalli (a^fi), and Sunka 
(^jo^) and Sunki (^oo8p) being common. Hanumanta (a^ 
s^jo*) is a popluar name as connoting strength and pro- 
wess. The names most common for women who lead an 
unmarried life are Chinni (^^), Lachmi {^^^^ and 
Venkati (sSo^^j. They sometimes style children Galiga 
(rwW^ wind or spirit), to appease the spirit that they 
believe to have made children in the family die. When 
frequent deaths of children occur, they make a vow and 
name the surviving child after a family or local god. 



Tonsure is performed for male children in the first o* ■/ 
the third year after birth, either a barber or the child*s 
maternal uncle cropping the hair. Then an ede (•^) is 
kept in the names of the deceased ancestors and some caste 
people are invited to a dinner with toddy. 

These men being generally poor, rarely practise adop- Adoption, 
tion. Sometimes a boy from among near relations is 
brought by childless persons and they may celebrate the 
event by feasting the caste people. This, however, hap- 
pens only in the settled class. When a man has only 
daughters, he generally keeps one or two of them unmarried, 
and they take the place of sons in the family, leading a life 
of free love. Prostitute women do not adopt girls as 
professional dancing women do. 

Polygamy is common. Dombar women play a very Marriage, 
active part in household and other work, and so men either 
marry or keep as concubines more than one woman. It 
often happens that low class women of loose character, 
married, unmarried or widowed, take the opportunity of 
the visit of a troupe of Dombars to^^^joiu them, and attach 
themselves to their party. Polygaffiy^is unknown. Girls 
are trained, from infancy, to play on poles and such as be- 
come skilled in that art are not married, and lead a life of 
prostitution. Those who cannot be trained for such exhi- 
bitions only are reserved for marriage. It is not strange 
that in such a community, they almost never care to marry 
girls before puberty. 

There is nothing peculiar as regards relations eligible 
for marriage. According to one account, it is said that a 
man may not marry the daughter of a sister who lives un- 
married in her father's house, though such daughter may 
be married to his son. Two sisters may be married either 
by one man or by two uterine brothers. There is no ob- 
jection to an exchange pf daughters by marriage between 
two families. 

The Dombar s who have settled down in towns and 
villages tend more and more to adopt the marriage customs 
and ceremonies of the higher classes, such as consulting 
Brahmans and observing omens. Among the wandering 
section of them the marriage ceremony is very simple. 
They invite no pipers, use no Bhashinga or marriage chap- 
let, nor worship any sacred pots (w^t^rt5?o). And some- 
times they do not even put up a chapra or marriage booth. 
They only consult a soothsayer about the future prospect 
of a happy union. 



When a girl is selected, the bridegroom's party ac- 
companied by the headman of the caste or group proceeds 
to the bride's father's house to propose the match. The 
headman conducts the negotiation and if the parties agree, 
the match is determined upon. A few days afterwards, 
the bridegroom and his party, with the Yajaman and 
friends, go to the house of the bride-elect and the proposal 
is renewed before the assembly of the caste men by the 
bridegroom himself and the consent is given hj the bride's 
father. The fact is announced by the Yajaman who pro- 
claims that this man's daughter has been given to this 
man's son. Then one of the caste men beats a drum (**tt»j). 
Exchange of tdmlmlas (betel-leaves and arecanuts) is made 
between the parties, and the bridegroom's party supply 
toddy at their expense to the whole assembly. This is call- 
ed the ceremony of arecannt an dbetel-leaves (5:^'^^^«^j 
^^). At this meeting, half the bride-price has to be paid 
down, but if the bridegroom's party is very poor, some less 
amount is paid as earnest money. This makes the con- 
tmct binding; and if the bride's party should afterwards 
t)reak it, not only has this money to be paid back, but the 
promise breaker has to pay a heavy fine to the caste. 
Among the wandering section so strict is the caste disci- 
pline that the bride's father who breaks the promise is 
dragged before the caste assembly which is specially called 
together, and made to carry a grinding stone and walk 
round and round the assemblv. If, however, the father of 
the bridegroom withdraws from the contract, he only fo»- 
feits the money already paid by him. On the completion 
of this preliminary ceremony, the marriage may take place 
either immediately or after some time has elapsed. 

Among the settled Dombars who are found only in a 
few places in the State, it is the custom to arrange for a 
number of marriages beiag celebrated together, and to 
proceed to their Kattemane (^^^^ ^^^) which is Tumkur, 
to celebrate them, before the temple of their tribal goddess 
Yallamma {^^f^^^) and under the supervision and guidance 
of their caste headman. If, for any good reason, the 
marriage has to be performed at the place of either party, 
the caste headman or his representative must be sent tor. 
In such cases the marriage comes off generally in the house 
of the bridegroom and continues for three days. 

On the day previous to that fixed for the marriage, 
the bride and her party arrive at the bridegroom's village 
^(J are lodged in a sepai'ate house or hut. A pandal with 



only five pillars is erected, the central or the milk-post be- 
ing a twig of a Nerale (<8ttf*-Eugenia jambolana) tree, 
brought by the bridegroom's maternal uncle. In the pan- 
dal the bride and the bridegroom are separately seated on 
pounding rods («*»^rti/o) and are smeared with turmeric. 
Then their gods, Sunkalamraa ('^'>^^^), Gurumtirti (3^* 
^^>^^) and Yallamma (o^S{^) are set up in the pandal 
and worshipped by the Yajaman with offerings of food and 
toddy. The bridal pair prostrate themselves before the 
gods and touch the feet of the elders to obtain their bless- 
ing. In the evening, the bride and the bridegroom are 
seated together and make pvja to two kalasas set up before 
them. This is followed by feasting and drinking. 
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Mext day early in the morning, the bride gets her nails ^ 
pared, and the bridegroom shaves his face and has his 
nails also pared. If no barber is available, the maternal 
uncle performs the service and gets a tdmbida. Then the 
boy and the girl are made to sit face to face on two pound' 
ing rods a.nd are bathed and are then made to dress them- 
selves in fresh clothes. The bride carrying some rice and 
fruits packed in her garments is led along with the bride- 
groom to the marriage pandal, the boy holding a dagger 
rolled up in a kerchief. They sit facing each other on two 
pounding rods and between them are placed, in a plate, the 
kankanas (wrist threads,) tdU (the marriage disc), five toe- 
rings, with dry cocoanut and other articles. The bride 
then puts one of the toe-rings on the second toe of the 
bridegroom's right foot, and a married woman puts the 
remaining rings on the bride's toes. Then each ties on 
the right wrist of the other, the kankanas which are made 
of woollen and cotton threads twisted together and a 
betel-leaf tied to them. In some places the kankana is 
bound by the respective uncles of the bridal party or by 
one of the elders of the caste. The tclli is handed round in 
the assembly and then put on the bride's neck by the 
bridegroom wliile women sing songs. A drum is sounded 
and a boy proclaims that the marriage has been completed. 

All those in the assembly pour milk (the Dhare) on the 
hatds of the couple joined together ; talabdlu or the throw- 
ing of rice on each other's head follows. The pair holding 
each other by the right hand go round the milk-post thrice 
and then go to offer oocoanuts to the gods. On returning 
they again sit on pounding rods and pour into each other's 
hands, some milk which they drink up. This part of fch^ 
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ceremony they call milk-union (^^^^^^. *). Tambulas are 
then distributed to all the assembled, the headman and his 
deputy being given each two. The couple and some rela- 
tives on each side sit together and eat Buvvani {^^^o) from 
the same dish. 

On the morning of the third day called Nagavali, the 
newly married couple get their nails pared, and bath- 
ing and putting on fresh clothes go to an anthill, in state. 
They pour milk into the snake holes and make piija burn- 
ing incense and offering fruits and flowers. The bride 
carries on her head a small quantity of earth dug out of 
an anthill ; and the pandal posts are worshipped after 
their return. In the afternoon after dinner the piija of 
Simh4sana t takes place. The Yajaman of the caste who 
is of the Matli (^^) sub-division among the Avandering 
section and of the Somalaraju (?5^t5i)«^D%s») sub-division, 
among the settled, officiates at this ceremony, when fdm* 
6/6/a5 are distributed to the members present, who are scru- 
pulous in exacting that the prescribed order of precedence is 
observed. That evening the milk -post is removed sifter the 
usual ^/ya, and the caste men and the bride*s party are given 
a special treat, a large quantity of toddy being consumed. 

Tera or bride-price is Ks, 52. 'rhis is paid either at once 
or in easy instalments. The settled section have, however, 
reduced the sum to Rs. 24 Avhich they generally pay 
down at the time of marriage. Sometimes when the girl's 
parents are in good circumstances, the payment is remitted 
eitlier partly or in full. But the wandering Dombars are 
very strict in en forcing the payment. If the bridegroom is 
too poor to pay, he has to work for his wife's parents till 
he discharges the debt. If he evades payment, his wife is 
not sent to his house at all and sometimes is married to 
another man, who may be able to pay the amount. It is stat- 
ed that if the wife goes to her husband's house, befo/e the 
tera is discharged against her father's consent, she is never 
again admitted to the latter 's house. The obligation could 
be enforced by coercion at a caste panchayati, and some 
accounts say that even after the man's death, his property 
would remain liable to discharge it. Formerly among the 
wandering Dombars when a girl was married, the son-in- 
law had to live in his father-in-law's house, in a separate 
hut till a child was born. This practice, however, has fallen 
into desuetude. J 

* Pledging truth on raiik is considered as the most solemn form of 

taking oath, 
t See the account of the Be4a caste, page 9. 



The marriage expenses are quite out of proportiou to the 
poor condition of the caste as a whole. During the period 
of marriage, five to ten pijfs are killed to feed the guests 
and more than 15 rupees is spent in toddy, and drunken 
brawls among the assembled guests are frequent. The ex- 
penses are shared by both parties, but the bridegroom's 
party contribute the larger share. 



When a girl attains puberty, a separate shed is put up Puberty, 
with date mats and green leaves and she is kept tliere for 
seven days, during which time she is considered to be im- 
pure. The girl is made to sleep there alone, an old woman 
being told off to sleep outside the shed to keep watch dur- 
ing the period. The girl is fed on good and nutritions food 
consisting of dry cocoanut, ghet*, gins:elly, fried Bengal- 
gram and jaifgory in addition to the ordinary fare. In the 
evenings, married women give her turmeric powder and 
kumkuma. It is considered inauspicious for any one to see 
this girl for the first time early in the morning. On the 8th 
day in the morning, the shed is pulled down by the mater- 
nal uncle who throws away the materials at a distance from 
their residence, where the girl sets fire to them. Among the 
nomadic section, the girl's glass bangles are broken and the 
string of glass beads ('3s*t5brt) is also removed. The clothes 
worn by her during the period are also burnt in the fire. 
She goes hack wearing an old cloth, and is made to bathe 
near the house. While bathing she is made to change place 
three times, two potfuls of warm water being poured over 
her head, at each place. Aftei* bathing, she is given a new 
cloth to wear but is made to remain outside the house. A 
hen is sacrificed at the spot where the shed stood. . That 
day, the girl has to take her food outside the house. She 
bathes early the next morning and fasts till the evening; 
she has another bath then, and gets new clothes to wear. 
Then a party of married women take her to the temple of 
Anjaneya. The god is worshipped, and she is given Hrtha 
or holy water. When she returns to the house from the 
temple, cow's urine is sprinkled on her head. In the house 
cooked rice is served in a heap on a plantain leaf or an 
eating dish, to which the girl offers jj^yct, burning incense 
and breaking a cocoanut. Then she touches the rice with 
her right hand. This rice is then served to the castemen 
who have assembled there by invitation. The father has 
to spend two or three rupees for toddy. The girl becomes 
pure after this entertainment. 



^'dow The settled Dombars do not allow remarriage of womtjn 

marriage ^j^^ have lost their husbands. Among them a widow must 
remain chaste as long as she continues to reside in her hus- 
band's house. If she is found out to have been in criminal 
intimacy with any one, not only has sbe to answer a charge 
before the caste people, but the relations of her deceased 
husband are fined for her fault. To avoid any such con- 
tingency, as soon as a young woman loses her husband, 
she is sent back to her parent's house by her husband's 
relations. If she gfoes back to her father's house, she may 
become a concubine of any one. The wandering Dombars, 
on the other hand, freely permit a widow to remarry as 
many times as sbe pleases, and there is nothing derogatory 
in her doing so. • 

The man selected must not be the brother of her de- 
ceased husband and must not be within the prohibited 
limits of relationship. The ceremony which is the same as 
in other castes among whom widow marriage is allowed, 
takes place in the evening and before her father's house. 
A bachelor may marry a widow, but it is generally a widow- 
er, or a married man who wants to have an additional wife 
that takes her. In the presence of the caste men assembled, 
he presents her with a white sire, and when she is dressed 
in it, ties a turmeric root in a string to her neck as a tali. 
The jewels which her previous husband might have given 
her are all returned and the consent of the people of her 
husband's party is generally taken. The woman loses all 
her claim to her previous husband's property and the children 
by him belong to his family. The essential and the binding 
portion of the marriage is the tying of the turmeric root. 

. The tera or bride- price to be paid is half that payable 
for a regular marriage, but sometimes even so low a sum 
as ten or fifteen rupees is accepted. It goes not to the pre- 
vious husband's family as is the case in some castes, but to 
the father of the woman, a nominal payment which may be 
only of a betel-leaf, being sometimes made to the former 
husbimd's family. In fact, soon after the death of thehns- 
band, his widow, if there is any prospect of her marrying 
again, goes back to live in her father's house. The consent of 
the father is first obtained by the man that proposes to wed 
her. It is also necessary that the caste men should assent 
to the match, their representative, the . Yajaman being 
formally consulted in the matter. Besides the tera^ the man 
has to pay a fine to the caste, give them a dinner and bear 
the expenses of toddv for the day. .: 
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Divorce is allowed afc the instance of either party. The Divorce. * 
marriage tie is so loose that even a small pretext, such as 
an occasional quarrel, or other incompatibility of temper, 
will bring on separation. In such cases, before the assem- 
bled caste men called together for the purpose, the parties 
state their unwillingness to remain as man and wife, on ac- 
count of the ill-treatment of the husban.1, unchastity on 
the part of the woman or any other cause, and the relation- 
ship is severed when the wife is made to return the tali to the 
husband. The party that is found to be at fault is fined the 
cost of a dinner with toddy to th^i caste people. The 
woman so divorced is, in the case of wandering Dombars, 
at liberty to marry another, in which case the latter will 
pay the marriage expenses incurred by the forraer husband. 

Adultery with a inan of the sam.e or of a higher caste Adultery, 
is condoned by payment of a small fine, and if the husband 
is willing, he may keep her. If a married woman elopes 
with a man of the caste, a fine equal to the marriage ex- 
penses of the husbind is levied and the woman is married 
to him under kutiije form. She then becomes his legiti- 
mate wife and does not suffer in status. But if a married 
woman be guilty ot adultery with a man of a higlier 
caste, and the husband is not willing to take her back, 
the caste council levies some fine from her, gives her 
tirtha and makes her a *lcalam hldda (^o«a3 iM^ daughter 
of the tribe), a licensed prostitute. 

If an unmarried girl becomes pregnant by a man of 
the same caste, she will be r^arried to him and the full 
tcra of Rs. 52 levied from him, in addition to some fine 
which always goes to the headman of the caste. If he 
refuses to marry her, he is outcasted and she is retained 
in the caste by the Yajaman giving her tirtha. She 
may be married to any man that offers to marry her, or 
she may be allowed to become a prostitute on payment of a 
small fine to the caste. If on the other hand an un- 
married woman should bear children to a man of a higher 
caste, she and her children are subjected to some fine, and 
admitted into the caste after some expiatory ceremony. 
This ceremony consists in cutting a few locks of her hair, 
slightly burning the tongue with a bit of gold, making her 
swallow some vibhdti (sacred ashes) and getting her to beg 
pardon of the guru of the caste. She may thereafter marry 
any one of the caste or may become a prostitute, in which 



See the Be^a acoouotf Mouograph No. II F, n^&^ ,13. 
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case, she has to undergo the same cereraony of dedication 
as other girls do. 

The Dombar caste is notorious for dedicating girls as 
prostitutes, the reason they assign being that when they 
adopted the profession of playing on the long poles, a 
woman was taught the art as being likely to attract a larger 
and more appreciative audience, and as she thus became 
the object of attention of the public in general, she could not 
be married to any and was therefore to be left as a common 
woman. The practice is as common among the settled 
as among the wandering Dombars, though the former 
have long ceased to play on the pole. The wandering 
section select smart and good looking girls and train them 
up for athletic feats. Those who succeed in learning 
them remain unnriarried and lead a life of promiscuity. A 
troupe of Dombars, without at least one prostitute among 
them is a rare thing. Such women take a prominent part 
in their exhibitions, and are rarely equalled in dexterity 
by their male coadjutors. When off the stage, they 
generally go about in fairs and other public places, so as 
to attract customers for the more objectionable part of 
their trade. 

The dedication takes place when the girls come of 
age between jBfteen and sixteen. On an auspicious d«y, 
the caste people assemble by invitation. The girl is 
bathed and dressed in new clothes and is seated on a 
pounding rod before the assembled caste men. Married 
women or prostitutes similarly dedicated besmear her with 
turmeric and kmikuma^ put on sdse * and fill her garment 
with CQCoauut, rice and other lucky articles. On rising 
from her seat, she bows to the elders to receive then' 
blessing, and is then taken in . procession to a temple of 
Anjaneya or Yallamma, a man beating the drum (i^^*)) 
and women singing songs. She gets tirtha from the pujdri. 
Before the temple the caste men congregate, and the girl is 
seated in their midst on a pounding rod. She is again 
besmeared with turmeric and hunkuma and the maternal 
uncle tiSs a tali to her neck, Basavis or married women 
pour sdse on her. The girl bows to the caste men assembled 
and is then conducted home in procession. At home a 
good dinner is provided for the guests by the father Jfvho 
also pays for their entertainment in the toddy shop in the 
evening. 



* ^^e account of the Koracha c,aste, M ouogpapU No. YII, pj.^e 1^. 
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The settled section of the commumty observe nearly 
the same ceremonies with slight variations at the dedi- 
cation of a girl tiO this life. A measure filled with rice 
with a cotton thread wound round it is placed by her side 
to represent a bridegroom, when she &its in the temple at 
the time of the ceremony. Simhdsana paja takes place 
and the permission of the caste is given by the Yajaman to 
give her license to lead a life of prostitution. 

The wandering section of the Dombars repeat the 
same ceremonies as are observed at the marriage, on a 
smaller scale, when the girl thus dedicated as a harlot, 
receives her first lover. The latter has to present her with 
new clothes and four rupees and they are provided with a 
new hut and a cot to sleep in. Basavis only take part in 
bringing them together and indecent songs are sung, while 
the girl and her paramour are seated on the cot. . But 
the latter when not hardened often feels too bashful to 
submit to such public treatment, and then the girl alone 
sits during the time the Basavis sing songs, and he is 
allowed to smuggle himself in after all the women guests 
withdraw. 

These public women are said to remain faithful to 
their protectoi'S when kept as concubines. It is even 
asserted that they may be flogged and fined by the caste 
if they prove false. Such a woman may, however, be set fi-ee 
being given a parting Tdmbula i^^"^^)' A dedicated woman 
who does not enter into an alliance of a more or less 
permanent nature is free to consort with any man, 
provided he is not of a lower caste, such as Holeya, Madiga 
2^ayinda (barber) or Agasa (washerman). Sometimes 
the Basavis get themselves l3randed with. Vaishnaya 
symbols of Sankha and Ohakra and then their bodies raay 
after death be carried and buried by Dasaris. 

A Basavi who wishes to give up her life of prostitution 
may be married in the kdtilx form ; she will not bo allowed 
to perform acrobatic feats in public after this ; and her 
children born before the marriage are left with her father. 

The Dombars bury the dead. In some places, the Death 
corpse of a pregnant woman, or of one suffering from ceremonies 
leprosy, is dispo.-^ed of by heaping stones on it, at a spot f 
near a hill {kollv^seve ^^^^^ stone service). The body 
is carried in a- lying posture by hands among the wander- 
ing, and on a bier (^^) among the settled Dombars. The 
chief mourner carries fire and a pot full of water, walking 
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I before the prooessiou. The body is buried with the head 
turned to the south and the chief mourner breaks the pot 

^ at the head side and sticks the firebrand in the ground 
there. The surviving widovr breaks her bangles there 
and takes off her tali. After washing their hands and feet 
in a water-course, the whole party repair to a liquor shop 
where a pot of toddy* is. kept ready for them. The chief 
mourner pours toddy on the hands of the carriers to 
wash, and han»is over one or two jugs of it to each of 
them. Then all drink the toddy and the party return to 
the deceased's house with a jugful of the liquor. They look 
at a light burning on the spot where the deceased expired 
and after condoling with the family, the relatives return to 
their houses. At night, a ball of rice (cooked) mixed 
with curds, &ty\ed jiva mudda {^^ ^^^) is kept on fine 
sand spread at the place of death, with a little water and 
the jug of toddy. Early in the rnorniug the next day, the 
spot is examined with great care to see whether the spirit 
of the deceased has visited the place and partaken of the 
refreshments, as indicated by any marks visible on the sand 
bed. Then the remaining rice, toddy and water are 
thrown on a green plant. 

On the third day, they place offerings on a low plat- 
form of earth raised on the grave. Rice cooked with pork 
and such other things as the deceased was particularly 
fond of, not excluding snuff and tobacco, are laid on two 
plantain leaves as ede (•^) and frankincense is burnt, and 
the spirit is exhorted not to molest the survivors. The 
offerings are in the end given up to crows. Again on the 
eleventh day, the family members bathe and putting on 
washed clothes go to the grave-yard, where food cooked 
with meat is again offered. 

A tithi (^^) or feast of the dead is performed at the 
end of the month. On that day, all the raenabers bathe, 
and renew the cooking earthen pots, throwing out the old 
ones as polluted. Th' ir headman is invited to purify the 
house. In the central part of it, a kalasa is installed. New 
clothes are kept near it together with food and toddy. 
Incense is burnt, and a pig or sheep is sacrificed. A 
dinner is given to the caste men and they spend the whole 
night in drinking as if to drown their sorrow in liquor. It 
is after this that the death pollution is fully removed. 
Those of the caste who have the Vaishuava symbols, 
' ■ ■ « ■ ' . ' ' — — ^— — ^^— — — — 

* This is in some places bought by the caste men who give it 
to the chief mourner and his party by way of condolence. 
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Sankha and Chakra branded and who are called Tiruva- 
madhd/ris invite a Satani man to officiate at these ceremonies. 
The priest, installs a Chakra and does puja to it both at the 
burial around and at home, offering it large quantities of 
toddy which he distributes to them as tirtha^ reserving a 
good quantity for himself. 

They do not perform Sraddhas. On the New Year, 
Mahalaya new moon, and Gauri feast days, they offer new 
clothes in the names of all the deceased ancestors ; but the 
wandering section rarely observe these ceremonies. If a 
wife has any troubles attributed to the molestation of the 
ghost of her husband's deceased wife, a tali consecrated in 
the latter's name is worn by her. They do not perform 
any additional ceremony for those who die of an unnatural 
death. 



The settled portion of the caste are found in Tumkur, 
Manchenahalli in the Goribidnur Taluk (Kolar District) 
and in the Chiknayakanhalli Taluk (Tumkur District). 
These are all related to one another, and the other place 
where they are fouud in pretty large number is Kodikonda 
in the Hinriupur Taluk of the Madras Presidency. Their 
dwelling houses are generally built apart from the quarters 
of the other castes and do not differ in character from other 
houses of people of a similar station in life. The wander- 
ing section always pitch their huts outside the villages, 
and part of the reason in both cases is that they tend pigs 
in large numbers, which would be an intolerable nuisance 
to neighbours, if they settled near the other castes. The 
huts of the wandering men are made of bent bamboos 
covered over with date mats, ii\ the form and size of the 
tops of country carts ; and they carry them from place to 
place on donkeys or oxen. They are generally too small for 
the family, which huddles itself close together to keep off the 
cold. The few things they possess such as the implements 
of their trade are thrown inside ; but they keep their beasts 
of burJen in the open, and provide a separate enclosure for 
their pigs. Their cooking is also done outside the huts. 
The prostitutes are provided with separate huts or rooms, 
so that they may entertain their visitors without attracting 
undue notice. Dombars generally move in gangs of ten 
or twelve families, under the leadership of an elderly 
member, and each settlement is yarded by watch dogs 
which keep excellent watch at nights. 



Settlements 
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Social 
status. 



Admission 
into the 
caste. 



The Dombars are low in social status. The wander- 
ing section eat at the hands of Ya(J<}as and B^cjkis, but the 
settled people draw the line with the Bestas. Except 
Holejas and Madigas, no one eats in their houses. They 
eat the flesh of all kinds of animals, bats, oats, * owls, rats, 
and bandicoots included. Some eat crows also ; but beef and 
the flesh of monkeys and snakes are eschewed. The settled 
section have given up eating owls and bandicoots. 

The Dombars are considered as impure to touch, 
though they are allowed to enter the outer apartments of 
the houses of the higher castes. Brahmins help them only 
to fix auspicious days and to discover whether a proposed 
match is agreeable to the rules of astrology, but they do 
not officiate at any religious or other ceremonies for them. 
Dombars are very hard drinkers, women and children 
being also addicted to the vice, and their camps are gene- 
rally noisy and troublesome to those who live near at 
nights. 'I hey may draw water from the village well. 
The barber shaves them and pares their toe-nails and the 
washerman has no objection to wash their clothes. But 
as a matter of fact, the wandering Dombars have rarely 
any clothes to be put to the washerman, and the little 
washing that may be necessary they do themselves. They 
are allowed to enter the outer parts of the temples, but take 
no part in the ceremonies connected therewith. Their 
position in social rank is the same as that of the Korachas.t 

The Dombars freely admit recruits both male and 
female fi-om any caste not lower than their own, as fixed 
by the test of commensality. Korachas are not admitted 
and it is said that Brahmins and others of the higher 
castes are also not admitted. The usual incentive for 
others to join the ranks 6i Dombars is the sexual passion 
for either sex. When a man, especially of a higher caste, 



• It is considered a great sin to kill a cat, but they say that the sin 
of killinpf is washed away by eating it. 

t It is said that the Korachas and the Dombars were formerly 
related as brothers. Once upon a time when both were in need of a 
bride, they began to bid for the same girl by gradually increasing the 
bride-price. Dombars brought up the price to 20 pagodas and stopped 
tlicre, while the Korachas increa>ed the bid to 25 pagodas, and canned 
away the Girl. Ever since they have been separated into two rival 
groups. 



IS blinded by his passion for a Dombar prostitute and oflPers 
to join their society, she generally dissuades him at first. 
He is taken into the fold only if he proves intractable. The 
headman and other members of the caste assemble at the 
hut of the convert who is again given a chance to retract. 
If he is 6rm, he has to shave his head, beard and raustachios 
clean, and after bathing, is taken with the wet clothes on 
to the temple of Yallapama. He is purified by having his 
tongue slightly branded with a piece of heated gold, and 
with swallowing Panchagavya* and the Piljdri sprinkles 
some tirlha on his head, and gives liim a spoonful to drink. 
He feeds the oastemen and removes the leaves himself t after 
dinner ; he has also to supply them with drink that evening. 
Besides, a money contribution has to be paid to the* temple 
of the tribal goddess, and the Yajaman who has given the 
sanction has to be presented either with money or a pair 
of cloths, or some other thing of value. If the person that 
is admitted is a woman, her paramour bears all the cost. 
He cannot put off the event indefinitely and should there 
be any unreasonable delay, he is excommunicated. Ad- 
mission into the caste in- this manner makes a man as good 
a member of the caste as if he had been born in it. He 
labours under no disability and the issue born of his connec- 
tion with the Dombar woman are legitimised. 

Dombars have a tribal organisation to enquire into Caste orga- 
and punish infractions of caste rules. The rigidity with 
which these rules are enforced varies in the two sections. 
There is no doubt that these two sections formed one society 
and were under the same authority, but as one of them be- 
came settled, it seems to have formed its own councils 
which are quite independent of those of their parent 
stock. The Yajaman or the head of the settled Dombars 
is a man belonging to the Sdmalaraju sub-division, and 
as these men form a compact community found in a 
few places only, his authority over them is effective. 
His office is hereditary. He resides in Tumkur, and 
when disputes arise, the parties generally go to that 
place to obtain his adjudication. When they cannot go, he 
goes to their place or sends hisrepresedtative, and no import- 
ant event can take place within the caste without his pre- 
sence or that of his representative. It is for this reason 
that they generally perform many marriages together at 
once. They have another hereditary functionary called 
the minor yajaman or kdndikddii (**^oa^^o, beadle) who 

^^^.^^^M^— ^^i^^i— ^^^^p— *i— ^^i^^i^w^^' ■ " ' ' ■■ — '^ »— ■■■■■■ — ■'■ ■■■■ ■■■! ■■■■ ■■■_■■_■■■■■■■ m ■■■ »^»^^" i^^^P^^^^— — 

* See page 23 of the account of Komati caste Monograph No, YI. 
t I. e., the leaves out of which they have eaten their food. 
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acts as the convener of caste meetings and the headman^s 
general assistant. On important and ceremonial occasions, 
they get an extra tdmbula each ; and when any caste dis- 
pute is decided, they get some honorarinra, either pay- 
ment of money or the presentation of a cloth. The Guru 
of the settled Uombars is a Srivaishnava Brahman, said 
to be a resident of Chelur in the Tumkur District. He 
visits them occasionally, gives them tirtha and prasdda 
(holy water and holy victuals) and is rewarded with some 
customary fees. 

The wandering section, owing to their nomadic life, 
is broken up into a number of groups, each having its own 
Yajaman. The common head of this section is said to be a man 
of the Mdtli i^*^) sub-division and is styled Matli Ndyadu 
(tfjU^^^GKioib) who is regarded as having supreme ju- 
risdiction over them both in spiritual and temporal 
matters. His head-quarters are in Chitvel in the PuUam- 
pet Taluk of the Cuddapah District. Formerly, this office 
belonged to the Ndtakardyana (Sf^^oacCof^j sub-division, 
but one of the holders thereof lost the esteem of the 
community by his low behaviour. There was a dispute 
about his retaining this dignity, and the PalyegAr (petty 
chief) of the place who was asked to decide it, hung up a 
* tor ana (*^**) of the coooanut kernels to the town gate, 
and ruled that the party which would succeed in throw- 
ing down the torana by jumping over it, should have the 
headship. A boy of the Matli tribe who had been tend- 
ing donkeys, succeeded in accomplishing the feat by taking 
a single somersault over the torana and standing before the 
chief at another somersault. Thus pleased, the Palyegar 
passed an edict that he and his descendants jshould be re- 
cognised as the head of the caste. He also presented the 
boy with an inam of wet lauds worth twelve varahub (pago^ 
das) and a ring. This ring is still said to be in the posses- 
sion of the present representative of this division, and 
to bear an inscription in Telugu, declaring that the 
wearer is the headman of all the Dombars " within the four 
seas." A person of the Mannepala {^\^^) b]ho styled 
Gandhapardjula (rtoj^Jiio^we;) division is the hereditary 
PradMni (^9^^) or the lieutenant of the Yajaman. The 
authority of these men is, however, only noiainal, and many 
groups of wandering Dombars know their distant headmen 



* Tormui (S^^») is a string with green leaves or flowers or other 

articles tied to and stretched across an entrance as a dec6i*ation, and to 
denote an auspicious occasion. 
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only by repute. On marviag« and other occasions, however, 
they allot the first two tdmbiUas to these two function- 
aries. 

For settling disputes that may arise, each wandering 
gang or three or four together elect among themselves a 
Yajamayi and a Lhuldhuanta {^^t^sf^t^ or Deputy), from 
the MatLi and Mannepala families, if available. They meet 
periodically to settle disputes that may have accumulated 
in the interval and the disputants pay the cost of maintain- 
ing them. Thej^ have very wide powers, and the guilty 
person may be fined, flogged or put out of caste. They 
thus settle not merely caste disputes, but also property 
disputes, and these Dombars rarely resort to Courts. An 
outcaste is denied all intercourse with his relations and can 
secure his reinstatement only by obedience and payment of 
an additional fine. 

The settled Dombars folio vv the Hindu Law of Inherit- Inheritance 
aace. If a man dies leaving sons and Basavi daughters, 
each of the latter gets half as nuicli as the share of each 
son. The caste Panchayat always allot some property 
to a destitute and widowed daughter. If at the time of 
the father's death a Basavi daughter has died leaving chil- 
dren behind her, the latter are entitled to the share of their 
mother. When a Basavi dies without issue, her property 
goes to her brothers and Basavi sisters in the same propor^ 
tion as above mentioned. 

Among wandering Dombars, they have little need for 
rules of inheritance, as they rarely possess property to 
divide The father is the sole owner of the few beasts of 
burden a family may possess and the other scanty articles. 
If, after his death, a partition is desired, the elders of the 
group meet and efEect a partition. 

All the Dombars whether settled or wandering, have ReligioD 
great faith in sorcery, magic, omens, oracles, etc. When- ^^^, super* 
ever they commence any important event, they consult the s*^*^^"^- 
soothsayer or ask for a flower, as they style it, from their 
tribal deity. 

The name of their tribal god is Gurumurti (rt^^ocbi^ar^ 
atid their tribal goddess is Yallamma (^Sj^^j^). Like other 
wandering tribes, they also worship Maramma, Sunkalamma, 
and other malificier.t spirits. In recent years, thay have 
been largely influenced, by the Vaishnava faith and many 
have undergone the branding of the symbols of that faith, 
namely, Sanlcha and Chalcra^ at the hands of the Satanis 

Pom. c 8 
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and undertake pilgrimages to Tirupati, the shrine of Ven- 
kataramanaswami, in the North Aroot District. In the 
quarters of the settled Dorabars, when they contain suffi- 
ciently large number of houses, they invariably have 
a temple for Yallamraa which they worship under the 
name (recently given) of Adi-Sakti (^Wfr^), They strongly 
believe that any neglect shown in the worship of this god- 
dess is sure to bring on misfortune to their families. The 
Yajaman of the caste is the piijdri and he worships the 
goddess on every Tuesday, making offerings of cocoanut, 
plantains and cooked rice. Once a year, on the Limar 
' new year's day, animals are sacrificed before this temple. 

They periodically hold a grand feast in the name of 
Yallamma* On such occasions, the settled section all meet 
together in one place, generally Tumkur, but the nomadic 
section celebrate the worship when two or three groups 
happen to meet together at a place. The worship comes 
off on a Tuesday. On a spot cleaned with cowdung and 
water, six or seven pots of toddy are arranged in a row 
on planks laid thereon, the central pot beinof considered 
as representing the goddess. Margosa leaves and cotton 
thread dipped in turmeric are tied to each, turmeric paste 
and humkuma being also applied to them. All the people 
of the caste assembled there take a bath and put on washed 
clothes The Yajaman, who has observed fast the pre- 
vious evening, also bathes and dressing himself with wash- 
ed clothes supplied by the washerman, worships the pots 
with great reverence. All the people sit round with folded 
bands. Offerings of cocoanuts and flowers are made, and 
frankincense is burnt in large quantities. Then a number 
of sheep and goats are killed by the pujdri after spinkling 
tirtha (holy water) on them. The Anddi of the IVliLdiga 
caste, who has been invited for the occasion, sings the 
praises of Yallarama who takes possession of one of them. 
The toddy in the pots (except the central one), with more 
quantity added, if necessary, is distributed among all those 
assembled who get fully drunk. This revelry continues 
the whole night. Early the next morning, inangaldrti 
(s^oortv^^r) is waved to the remaining pot and the liquor 
therein also distributed to all present as tirtha. This is 
followed by a general dinner. 

When Sunkalamma is worshipped, an earthen pot 
filled with water is installed on a Tuewiay under a tree, 
and before it on a plantain leaf, cooked rice and curds with 
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an onion are offered. Tnrmeric and kumhuma are put on 
the pot. No aniraal is killed. 

Dombars worship a number of other minor gods and 
goddesses, such as Mnnisvara (^•^^^'Js^), Gurumurti (rt)dosfo^ 
*^),Maramma {^^^^) and Kortigeramma (*^tfrrttfaJort^-a 
local goddess). Another peculiar goddess is known as 
Kaluvaliamma (TOWsiVcdodo^). Xhis is a goddess of epide- 
mics and is believed to accompany travellers when they re- 
turn from a long journey. To propitiate this deity, those 
whohave just returned to the settlement repair to a grove 
and there set up three small stones under a tree and worship 
them with the offering of a fowl or a sheep. The sacrificed 
animal is cooked there and is eaten by the people attending 
the worship. 

The characteristic profession of these men is the ex- Occupation 
hibition of rope-dancing and other acrobatic and athletic 
exercises. They show considerable dexterity in their feats, 
and many of their feats would bring credit to members of 
any ordinary circus troupe organised in much more ela- 
borate fashion . The women especially are adepts in ex- 
hibitions on the pole or the tight rope. They play in the 
open maidan and make a collection at the close, the plate 
being taken round, for obvious reasons, by the most attrac- 
tive member of the troupe. The collections may amount 
to anything up to 20 rupees according to the size of the 
place and the ability of the performers to please the audience. 
Sometimes they get presents of clothes. I'heir performances 
are not now so largely patronised as when there were no 
better organised circus companies going about the country. 
The want of finish and management interfere with the suc- 
cess of the soadhi work in this as in so many other de- 
partments. The Dombars have a supply of blunt swords, 
scimitars, daggers and other antiquated arms which they 
exhibit on a cloth spread before the audience during the 
performance. 

They* make combs of various kinds of soft wood and 
sometimes of sandalwood or horn and vend them in villa- 
ges and towns. It is said that a goldsmith paramour of a 
Dombar wom^n tancrht thorn the art, presenting he with 
the few instruments ,saw, chisel and file) required for the 
work ; and the Dombars shf»w particular regard to gold- 
smiths as their patrons. It is chiefly the women that manu- 
facture these articles and hawk ttiem about in the streets. 

Dombars are included among the criminal tribes and 
are placed under surveillance They are credited with 
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daring and love of excitement. They obtain information 
of likely places for raiding through their women, and before 
embarking on any such enterprise, they invoke the aid of 
their goddess. They are also said to train their boys by an 
apprenticeship to this trade.* 

Dombars also breed pigs on a large scale which boys 
and women are employed to graze. Men engage themselves 
as day labourers in the villages near or about which they 
encamp, their women going about begging also. They are 
expert bird catchers, which they secure either by spreading 
snares or applying bird-lime («8rtWo) on their roosts. 

The settled Dombars are almost all engaged in agri^ 
cultural pursuits, the proceeds of which they supplement by 
comb making and pig breeding. 

Mi9celhne- Dombars nre vindictive, and should they consider 

^^"^ tlx'mselves ill-treated or slighted at any village thej 

may have visited, or not sufficiently remunerated for their 
gymnastic frats, they take other steps to remunerate them- 
selves at the expense of the inhabitants thereof. Men 
usually weir short hip-trousers made of coarse white cloth 
and styled chnllava (^S^^), and sometim6»s after a series 
of successful forays or at festivals and when they give 
their performances, they put on guady shawls, jackets and 
laced turbans. These articles of dress are sometimes ob- 
tained as presents, but not infrequently by less legitimate 
means. Another characteristic part of their dress is the 
cotton waist band (t^a^^'W^) of black colour ornamented with 
hanging tassels at either end. While performing, they tie 
this band round, pass it tightly between the legs and 
tuck up the ends at the waist. They wear a silver tali 
(«?) with an effigy of Hanumanta engraved on it suspend- 
ed round the neck, silver bangles on the wrists and also 
silver rings. 

The family women of the'nomadic section, do not wear 
ravihe (bodice) and put on glass beads profusely round 
the neck. The prostitutes are more civilised and their 
dress and ornaments are the same as those of other more 
respectable classes, the one ornament which distinguishes 
a prostitute from the rest being a silver bangle (*^) 
which she wears round her left ankle. 

Their women undergo tattooing, the operation being 
performed by a woman of the Korama caste. The designs 
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are the ordinary ones, but a prostitute has a streak (•^*) 
of tattoo on her forehead and if she is so disposed, gets 
a likeness of her favourite paramour tattooed on her arm. 

It is reported that a section of the wandering Dom* 
bars do not eat food after they hear the sound of the jackals 
in the night and that like the Jains they have their evening 
meal before sunset. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Words, phrases, etc., in the Dombar dialect and their 

equivalents in English, 

NOUNS 



Jvaruvii 


• • • 


voo5g 


• • • 


(1) Hut 

(2) Village 


Ganne 


• • • 


T\^ 


• • • 


Toddy 


Kowruganne 


••• 


'f^7^\ 


• • • 


Arrack 


Kavuru 


• • • 


^•3^0 


• • • 


News 


Mesa 


• • t 


sb?^ 


• • • 


Food 


Pachcham 


• • • 




• • • 


Dhall water 


Tiluvii 


• • • 


deJOiS 


• • • 


Water 


Ta4ein 


••• 


^^Q 


• • • 


(1) Way 

(2) Door 


Sirasam 


• • • 


?od?tfo 


• • • 


Head 


Vagafcam 


• • • 


;3dr{Uo 


• • • 


Mouth 


Kivistaram 


• • • 


ht:^x5o 


• « • 


Ear 


Chattam 


• • • 


8Z^3f O 


« • • 


(1) Hand 

(2) A field 


Pashtyam or patimii... 


^'^eJ^S® or 


sj^sifco ..^ 


Leg 


Kanigam 


■ • • 


^no 


« • • 


Blood 


Nerem 


• • • 


cStfo 


• •• 


Hair 


Pattemn 


• •• 


X;ti3«S^J0 


• • • 


Stomach 


Abba 


• • • 


e8J 

2o 


• • • 


Father 


Siraga^u 


• • • 


\^t57^ 


• • • 


Son (male child) 


Pinka 


• • • 


U^ 


• • « 


Daughter (female child) 


Tobbirikam 


• • • 




• • • 


(1) A man 

(2) Husband 


Masa 


• • • 


S^OI^ 


• • • 


(1) Woman 

(2) Wife 


Mandirfenu 


• • • 


s^ooa^Jtt^c 


• • • • 


Wife 


Dasimasariga 


••• 


nd^oszf^ilDri 


• • • 


A prostitute 


Nerupam 


• • • 


cSC^OC^O 


• • • 


Marriage 


Pakyalu 


m n 


x^^wo 


• • • 


Eice (uncooked) 


Kivulu 


t t ♦ 


*^^tA) 


» • • 


Ragi 
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Pafi^ukondi 


... «*}4j*^a 


... Paddy 


Daipa4am 


... tf^o 


.^ Eestle 


Kalastaram 


... *orttfo 


. . . Grinding stone or etbn^ 


Tegem 


... *fe 


... Rope C 


Ifelastaram 




... Ground 


Malastaram 


... 5^^e>^^# 


... Tree 


fiolistarairi 


. . . 83JK«i^o 


... A mat 


Iriipam 


... «^o«*o 


••• (1) A hill 
(2) Wood 


Blem 




... (L) A leaf 1 




• 


(2) Paper 


Maleui 


... «*>«5o 


... Rain . 


Nerupam 


<MoiJo 

... 


... Sunshine 


D^varikam 


^^. rf^sto*> 


... (1) Light 




X 


(2) God 


Gon^ikam 


... /UoiWo 


...- Arecanut 


Blemu 


... »«Hs4» 


Betel-leaf 


BiirigyAlarnu 


... *x«en^w 


. . . Tobacco 


Telipein 


• •• 


... Chunnam (lime) 


*• 

Rettani 


... *^?^ 


... Night 


Kantikarn 

• 


... 


. Brass vessel («*otto) 


Tattekam 

^ 


... '^Hj*** 


... Cot 


Kogilam 


^JUJWO 


. . Barthen vessel 


Vatukoyyi 


. . . S!SWs*^Caj^ 


... A bag 


Kenda 


• • • 


... A cloth 


Masagatakenda 


••• 


...^ Woman's cloth (a. sadi) 


Sirasapukenda 


i^Ti^ir^c^ 


... Head cloth (turban) 


Tuduvukenda 

• 


;*3rfd5J|*O0 


... Tiip trousers . 


Netlakenda 




... Large cloth, a blanket 


Gorapadarn kenda 


• • •• 


... Bheep cloth or coarse. 




w 


woollen blanket . - 
(-tfoO?) 


Gorapadam menrem... rt,««rto55on5o 


... A sheep 



* Netla means large or Hg. 
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Elemgodd^di ... ^fio^^V^ 

Kkike . . . %f. 

Naijiava or SikkaDS^va *<d or ^^rf*«* 

Netlanadava 

Badisam 

Dagarugoddedi 



• • • 



• • • 






• . • 



i • • 



• • . 



• k*. 



Mannigam 

Lyuva 

Kasikam 

Chinna Narasigadu 

Netla Narasigadu 

Jayikam 

Nadamarupam 

Netla Irupara 

Mineni 

Marupam 

Gondielu or Gdnelu 

Biluvulu 

Sirupala 

Bagamgone 

*Pink 

Ohintaginja 

Dondo^u 
SuttetikAdu , 

Gannddu 

KogiHlodu 

Neralodu 

• 

Kendal(54u. 
Elikodd 

• 

T&nangivadii 



• •• 



• • • 



• m.» 



.L • • 



... 



... 



• * . 



•:t!. 



• «'•?. 



• •• 



• *• 



• • • 



• •• 



• •• 



• • • 






• • • 



• •• 



. »'• 



• «.• 



' • »■• 



• • 



• • • 



• •• 



*«t. 



AjKiAv^ or ^^^'^•^^..^ 



• • ^ 



• • » 



• •V 






• • • 



. • 



.•%• 



• . . 



. • • 



. • • 



... 



HJater of leaves a goat 

A dog 

A, donkey 

A horse (a big donkey) 

A cow or buUook 

A buffalo (eater of 

night soil) 
A pig 
A fowl 
A cat 
A jackal 
A tiger 
A sword 
A ffun 
The pole 

The stout rope for tying 
to the pole 

Dombar paly 

Rupees ,,,. 

Copper coins (tf'5?<g^iK«tfo) 

Pies C^^^"/^) 

Half a rupee 

Quarter of a rupee , 

One anna (a tamariiid 
seed) 

A shop keeper a Komati 

A sliver smith 

Idiga (toddy drawer) 

A potter 

Barber (man of the hair) 

Washerman 

The patel 

(1) Theshanbhog 

(2) A Brahmin 



•<Alsp sieitps fi female child or daughter, 
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JMdo^u 


••• 


i^d^^cto 


The t41ari (watchman) 


Tjair64u 


■ • • 


fS^tf^^*) 


The toti 


J6dam(54ii 


• • • 


TiJiiuaM^ ... 


A police constable 


Gemma 


••• 


^^^ ... 


A thief 


Netlakaruva 

* 


• • • 


SW-rtJjri 


Cutcherry or Police 






• • 

* 


station (a big house) 


Tatokam 

• 


• • • 


^«*o 


(I) A tank 








(2) Train 


Savarenainodii 


• • ■ 


Ti^jS^^iHA^zici 


A wiseraan 


Sonapam 


• • « 




Jewels 


Tiiparam 


••• 


«itx«o 


Bangles 


NetloUu 


••• 


^^J^' 


Big men or king 


Netlabi4im(5du 


••• 




Guru or king 


Mundarajampa 


• • • 


djoocWwoKJ ... 


Sometsault («*wort»i«) 


Lenkatam 

• 


••• 


ejoifaWo * .;; 


do (Soorart) 


Jarikarn 


•'• • 


ttOitfo 


Shoe 


*Gontikara 


• •• 


rtjaoU^o 


Horn of a bullock 


Gabbidi 


• • • 


rt^^ei 


A pregnant woman 


Adimoda 

1 i 


••• 




He 


i 




NUMERALS. 

« 


- > • 


Ojogati 


••» 


fc»88j»r%3 


One 


Nainam 


• • • 


^^ 


Two 


Siilam 


• • • 


riJivo 


Three 


Maggam 


• • • 


^ru. 


Four 


Chattam 


• • • ' 


«x * * • 


Five (fingers of the 




tr- 


' • 


hand, the latter being 




r 


' 


called lohattam) 


Kyasaru 


• • • 


^*>* ! . . 


Six ' " ; 


GopArara 


• • • 


7^»»>tfo •■•... 


Seven 


Nainam maggdtu 


^ • • 


^oSosJonsw ... 


Eight (two fours) 


Ojogati vaida 


• • • 


M3<fit^i^s3^ii'> ' \ . . 


Nine or I less (then ten; 



*It also iiieaus Arecamii, 
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Numerals — concld. 


» 


Gaobchakaji 




Ten 


Do 


Ojogati... 


' aw^ WalMrtU.,^ 


Eleven (ten & one) 


Do 


Iggemi,.. 




Twelve 


Do 


Sulam .... 


aWjK ^^iwxj ... 


Thirteen (ten & three) 


Nainamgachchakayi. . . 


S^Sorte^^wcOo 


Twenty (two times ten) 


Sftlaiii 


do 


TiJ^VO a^JIt 


Thirty(three times ten) 


*]Sretla gachchakayi... 




Hundred (big ten) 






VERBa 


) • 


tNettumadipilu 


c8U^*iaUA) 


To bow (TifiiTtixi awb) 


SAjichohu 


• • • 




Come 


Parigilu or 


64igilu ... 


3^ohtA) or W^^t;^ . * ; - 


Bqn 


Suniyaor Sonchu ... 


^'^^3:^^ or rtiioe*) _. 


Go 


Kavu 


• • • 




Go 


Piiuinu 


• • a 


<5 • • • 


Give or keep 


Kecjn 


• • • 


^ • • • 


Ask 

1 


Bdvalichchi 


J or much- 




Hide or conceal 


ohipillu 


• • • 






Nabbinamu 


• •• 


W ••• 


Hide or reside 


MAripilu 


• • • 


• • • 


Sell 


Ituko 


• • • 


• • . 


Take or buy 


Killuko 


• • • 


o • • • 


Lie down or sleep 


Ettipilu 


•• • 




Get up or rise 


Karinchu 


• • • 


• • • 


Kill 


Karate 


• • • 


1«W 

... 


Died 


Daipu 


• • • 


^l^ 


Beat 


Kaipu 


• •• 


%^ 


Eat 


Yajiniku 


• • • 


• • * 


Withdraw 


Suttavillu 


• • • 


'^•^Hj^^ 


Burn 


Marugu 


• . • 


• • • 


Jain 


Baddichchu 


• • • 




Know or understand 


Sondayipu 


? • • 


> 


Send awav 

V 



* They have no words for numbers above one hundred, 
t The ending pilu used largely to convert noitns into verbe. 
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Verbs. — concld. 


. , •• 


Karipilii 


-tfo;>w 


* • 

Receive 


Nabbadu •«• 


rf«a^ifc 


Is not or DO 

1 




CLAUSES. 


1 


Gemnialichchu 


A^C^^ 


1 
To steal 


Parigilata^u 


tfu^vmoh . 


He runs 


Say istfiidu 


rtacBort^tb 


He comes 


Karuvukavu 


-BWOigViiiJ 


Go into the hut or 




^ 


village 


Patt^mu sutita viltadi 


«*5^d;5a7Jo»jaei^a ... 


I feel hungry (my 
stomach burns) 


Tiluvukaipu 


d^'d^^ 


Drink water 


Mesakaipu 


dj?M^3® 


Eat food 


Yadelipitiki sonche . . . 


a}»rfOl*3»?5^02« ... 


Went out 


Adikku nabbinamu ... 


eD"rfj,rf^?^5:^oo . . . 


We live that side 


Adimodikelle 




Fell down vo the 
ground 


Maripilatacjla 


xij3tiiM9^:i 


He sells 


Netlasiraffa ay yindi . . . 


(3U JdtJrtedrP^oa . . . 


She has attained 


• ^j •/ tf 




puberty (she has 
become big child) 


Tobbirikam sayistadi 


*/• 8^0*0 ;*»cai7j^a. , . 


Marriage consumation 
takes place 


Danni pimmiikonnadii 


OT^l>>ioo^*^cJ3t.* ^ . . 


He has kept her 


Pillaggaviri . 


li^n^?^ 


He was (arrested and) 
taken away 


Paohchega • . . 




Let us go 


Eiatn nabbadu 


chiWOfJzO vrf3 


There is not anything 


Adimdcju sadenabbadin 


ea?5M2<^^25tSa^rti 


He did not come 


Rettaniki sayistanu . . 


tf a3> c^?^d^?;^rfo . . . 


I shall come this night 


Adimrtnidag^ira gdvu 


^taJ^^JiT\^ n^'Sl 


Go to him & he will give 


maggam goQelu 




you four rupees 



pimmuta^u. 



S^d^^9)i<^ 
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Elem da^aputadu 
PAt»mulo daipiiU^u . . . 
Van^la karuvulo nera- 

pam outondi mesapu- 

taru sonchu. 

Iddaru siyistiru 
oganni karipiluko 
oganni sond&yipu 



Appendix A-^eoncld, 
Clauses— coMcW. 

c^ '?WiW *JW tort 



Nerupam pettutadi ... ^d)«^03SU^9db 



He writes 

He kicks 

Marriage takes place in 
their house, go they 
will give you food 

Two persons are com- 
ing, receive one (inlo 
the hut) and send 
away the other 

Sunshine comes 



/ ■-...,; 
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APPENDIX B. 

liist of sub-divisions of Dombars which are neither 
endogamons nor exogamous. 

1 AisarapoUu («wW«!p«^o.). 

2 BhilpativalJu («!Jj8»*aj3»$J). 

3 GandbapurajiivaUii (rto^j®o&w3»;^j). 

4 Gopudasuvallu {y^M^c»riiss»ifi). 

5 JattivaJJu (^^^p). 

6 KaggadlivaUii {'^r^^^J^^). 

7 Kalabaniijivallu CB^waJoaa^^o). 

8 Kanakara44ivallii (**'^'»;?'5). 

9 KaserupuvaJia fB^^Stfj^sa^^o), 

10 KastCirivallu (*«i»,eo»^o). 

11 Kiitaravallu (^M^^^p). 

12 Mallepuvvaluvalln (^^ji-isi^waip) , 

13 MannepulavaUu (sis^^tias^^o). 

14 MatlivaJJu (siiWw^o). 

15 MorarivaUu (sS^ioceoas j'i) . 

16 Na^umulfenivajlu (sftfosiweStRas^o). 

17 Natakarayanivallii (c3»W*d»a3J?i<i8;^o). 

18 PallekondalavalJu (Ji6 *«a««ja»^o) . 

19 Somalarajuvajlu (?i«<5*o«osw»s»^o) , 

20 SoD^tiruvaJlu («j»oA»A>s»^j). 

21 T61angivaJJu (**tt»on!38^o), 

22 TJppuvallu («f>iJ||^a»;^J). 
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KADU-GOLLAS (w*7t«jfto) 



According to the Census of 1891,* there were 21,820 Population. 
individuals of this class, scattered in the districts of 
Bangalore, Tumkar and Chitaldurg. They differ very 
widely iu habits and customs from the Uru-Gollas, though 
bearing a common name, and merit i% separate treatment. 

GoUa means a cowherd, and Ka^u-GoUa CwArt^^s^) Name. 
means a wild cowherd. They are so called as their dwel- 
lings are always erected outside a village, so as to com- 
mand the view of waste or jungle land, capable of afford- 
ing pasture for their cattle. They are also known as Kalli. 
Gollas {^^^tifi^)j as their hamlets are usually surrounds 
ed by a hedge of the milkbush (*^, Eugeni tirnkalli)^ 

The names which they themselves use are Yadava- 
kuladavaru or Krishnaknladavaru (crfwid ^ocjcfs^lfo^ %^^ 
^oe;:$dtf)) as they believe that Krishna who was of the 
Yadava race was brought up among the women of 
their caste, known as Gdpis. They also style themselves 
as people of Q6-kula (cow-tribe) either because they trace 
their origin to a cow, or they tend cows in pursuit of their 
professional occupation. 

The caste titles which they affix to thtir names are 
GoUa (7t^), GoUa Gauda {^iff<^) or Gauda (rC^^). 

They invariably speak Kanna<}a in this State, and are Language, 
said to have adopted the language prevailing wherever 
they settled, having no distinct language for the caste. 

Tradition states that their original place was Delhi Origin, 
and its neighbourhood, and that unable to suffer the perse- 
cution of the Mussalman rulers, their chief men migrated 
to the sooth. Two of them, Arim6re Gauda and M6re 
R&m6 Gaucjbi remained together for a long while at a 
place called Ramanahalli, after which the former sepa- 
rated and went to a place called Uttaragutti. He had 
seven strong-limbed sons and seven handsome daughters, 
and amassed considerable wealth. The damsels attracted 
the attention of the chief of the place, Ramastilivaraha,t 
who failing to obtain them by fair means, seized them by 

♦ They are not shown separately in thie Censas of 1901, being appa- 
rently included under Gollas. 

t It is sai«i that the gold coin known as Rama — ^nke — varaha 
(worth about I{s. 25) was struck in his reign. 
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force when they had gone to sell milk and butter. Six of 
these damsels however escaped to their relatives, who then 
emigrated further south ; but their cousins, the descendants 
of M6re R&me Gau<Ja who had settled near MonadihaUi, 
would not associate with them, as they had been separated 
for more than two hundred years. They had to move still 
further south, and after a weary time of wandering, settled 
in TA&gB^i in the Bangalore District, 

They brought an idol of their deity called Chitra- 
dfivaru from Delhi and consecrated it after holding an ela- 
borate feast in its honour in this place. They spread to 
Ratnagiri, when one of their girls was married to a Raja 
of the place. The descendants of this union are called 
Karabera GoUaru and are looked upon as inferior to other 
GoUas. All this is stated to have occurred before 1271 of the 
S&liv4hana era. There were further migrations, and they 
mingled with various local tribes in the course of their 
wanderings and gave rise to many subdivisions. 

Two of the subdivisions (Arinavaru and Merenavaru) 
of this caste are said to be the descendants of Golla girls 
who married two brothers of the B6da caste, Ar6-raya and 
Mere-rdya. Their father who was a freebooter was taken 
prisoner by a Beda chieftain and the girls who were seen 
to carry food to him by stealth, were prevailed upon to 
marry these lieutenants of the chief in consideration of 
their father's release. 

K44^i-Gollas do not mix in any respect with others 
who bear the same name such as UragoUaru, Ketta Hatti 
GoUaru and Maddina QoUaru. Each of these divisions vir- 
tually forms a separate caste. The Ka<ji»J-Gollas do not 
even allow people of the other Golla tribes into their 
hamlets as they drink freely and are supposed to be iaferior 
in blood. Their hospitality can only go so far as to dr op food 
into the hands of a guest of these tribes, from the other side 
of a hedge. The metallic vessels touched by the gu^t are 
cleaned with tamarind and cowdung before they can be used 
by them. XJru-Gollas, that is the Gollas living in towns are 
considered inferior on account of their indulging in intoxicant 
drinks. Ketta Hatti Gollas ('*Wj^*^^^^'>) are so called as 
they are considered to have lost caste by mixing with those of 
a lower caste status. The Kadu-GoUas carry their aversion 
to these so far as to avoid their very sight as inauspicious. 
Maddina Gollas (^^^^f*^S{*) are those that sell drugs of 
forest produce. 



The Kddiu-Golla caste is made up of the three primary Ezogamous 
exogamous septs known Chitta Muttoru (••^^iwi^ttfo) Septs, 
also styled Kara^i GoUaru (Bear tribe, '^^'^'•Sl^'^), 
Chandinoru (Moon tribe «*oaS*«ttfo) and Bame Gau^ana- 
kuladavaru (Rame Gaudia's descendants, c^oW^^W^otJcJdtfj). 

Each of these is divided into subdivisions but all those 
belonging to one primary division are prohibited from 
marrying within that division. 

Karachi GoIIrs C^^^^^^.Vi^') are so called as their an- 
cestor is believed to have been nourished by a bear. 

These are in soiUf* places identified with KamK6ra 
Gollani ("c^^^tf'^-^.^^-^;. There is a story that a petty 
raja of Ratnagiri felt his dignity wounded when a goat 
reared by a golla had tlie audacity to graze on his ram- 
parts For this grave offence he levied the penalty of the 
owner supplying a potful of railk ever after that to his 
palace. The golias of this family are since known as 
Karab6ra Gollaru and they all form a single exogamous 
sept which can contract relationship only with Arfinoru. 

Regarding Chandinavaru, (t^^oajN^ssdj moon tribe) a 
confused story is given of a princess conceiving by associ- 
ation with the moon, and that the Golias owe their origin 
to her. The girl being suspected of commonplace nn- 
chastity, her father placed her in confinement, but he was 
convinced of her innocence in this respect by seeing that a 
cow carefully kept away from contact with bulls still • 
brought forth a calf by the mere sound of a bull reaching / 
her ears from outside. It is even stated that the princess 
and the bull-calf were sent to a jungle and together pro- 
duced two persons Chandamutti and Sandalkatamma who 
survived the deluge by hiding under the Govardhana moun- 
tain. By the grace of Iswara, they became husband and 
wife and gave rise to two tribes of Golias known after them 
as Chandamutti ^«*oz^5^jod^) and Chittamutti («*^^'^^^). 

Hnruli-yavaru (Gram tribe, *^cdi5:?do) are those Golias 
who do not eat nor touch grnm. The priest or yajman 
belonging to this sept does not even pass through the field 
in which gram is grown ; if compelled by necessity, he 
is to be carried over by those who do not belong to this 
sept, 

A list of the exogamous septs is given in the Appendix. 

Names of their septs are derived from the names of 
articles of common use or from the names of patron deities. 
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These family names are generally known only to the 
headman of each village, which often consists of families 
belonging to a single exogamous division. 

Childbirth is looked upon by KdcJu-pfoUas with great 
fear as oE some impending evil and extremely detested owing 
to anxious days thiB woman in childbed has to spend. 
When labour pains become apparent, she goes out furlongs 
off the hamlet to a part of the jungle where a shed of leaves 
and grass will be newly erected for the purpose. A woman 
of the Be^ar caste attends upon her as midwife. The mother 
is considered impure for three months after accouchement, 
the impurity decreasing in degree day by day. If any 
person touches her during this interval, he will catch the 
contagion and will have to remain outside for a similar 
period ; and on the happening of such a contingency, the 
mother and her child will not be allowed to enter the 
house until they obtain the special permission of their 
deity. The yajman of the caste being supposed to be the 
trusted servant of the deity announces its decrees, learning 
them in his dreams or interpreting them by signs observed 
during worship. If the yajman is not trusted with God's 
judgments, a Brahman or a Stidra soothsayer is consulted 
when the mother and the child may be taken to the hamlet. 
On the fourth day after having a bath, the woman removes 
herself to a new hut towards the village. On the ninth, 
fifteenth and thirtieth days, she similarly moves to new 
huts ; and again once in each of the two following months. 
At the close of the period of three months, the mother with 
the child bathes and dressing: lierself in new washed clothes, 
goes to the village temple where the piijari touches their 
mouth with drops of milk of the dedicated sheep (jennige- 
kuri, «S?i^7^*oO)*, Then the mother washes her hands 
seven times with cow's urine contained in a pit newly 
scooped out for the purpose. 

They observe no ceremonies for the giving of names to 
children. The yajman of the caste coming in coramani- 
cation with the patron deity, directs that the child may be 
named after the name of the grandmother or by any other 
name. Personal names that are general among them are, 

*Jenntgekuri is marked out by three longitudinal cuts in its ears. It is 
supposed to be sacred and when any person touches it, be will have to 
wash his hands with cow's urine in front of the village temple dedicated 
to Jnnjappa, their deity. If a person wantonly touches it, he loses his 
eyes and if after swearing on it to tell the truth he utters falsehood, his 
family is ruined. AD hamlets do not possess such sheep and when requir- 
ed they borrow it from others. On the death of this sheep, one of its 
^•le lambs is installed in its place. 
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Yarra (aJi^)— Red 
Kenda (*oi*)— Red 
Kariya ('s'Ocdo)— Dark 
Katayya (^^iofo^)— Forest 
Karadi (*^a)_Bear 
Huliya (*€>crfo)— Tiger 
Manga (s^oort) — Monkey 
Giriya (^^ocd3) — Mountain 
Mincha (a>o22#)— Lightning 
Janjappa (w»oK^)~Nameof a deity 
Ken]adiya(''o»^3cJoj One having red locks 

of hair 

Ohittayya (^^^kJ^^ — Name of an exoga- 

mous division. 

They give opprobrious names if the first born are dead. 
The practice of giving one name for everyday purpose and 
another for purposes of ceremonies does not exist among 
them. 

Marriage among them is generally adult but infant Marriage, 
marriaye may take place. A woman should not die un- 
married. It is not imperative that the husband should be 
older than the wife. It an unmarried woman become? 
pregnant by a man within the caste, she will be given to him 
in marriage. Both the woman's father and the man have 
to pay a fine which is utilized lor feeding the castemen. 
They have no traces of the practice of capturing Avives of 
the other tribes. 

Polygamy is recognised, but polyandry is unknown. 
It is said that a woman may be married to one younger in 
years, but her husband's father or other relatives cannot 
supply his place till he grows up. 

A man can marry the daughters of his maternal uncle Marriage 
or of his elder sister, but cannot marry either his mother's i-elations. 
sister or her daughter, {i.e., the daughter of his mother's 
sister). Thus all relations as mother, sister or daughter 
are not taken in marriage. Exchange of daughters is per- 
mitted, but not encouraged from the belief that one of them 
fails to prosper. From a similar belief, two sisters are not 
taken in marriage simultaneously, but may be taken at 
different times. Being of the same social status they have 
no prohibition on intermarriage based on differences of local 
position, occupation or religious belief. 

Boys are generally married when they are between Marriage 
twenty and twenty-five years of age. Marriages are «^^^'*'"'''"' 



ceremonies. 



Settled by their parents or elders. On a good day the 
boy's father accompanied withjsome married women goes 
to the house of the intended bride, whore a new decorated pot 
filled with rice flour is presented by the women to the 
mother of the bride. A portion of the tera money is paid 
over to the bride's father who hands it over to her maternal 
uncle. Tambulas are exchanged between the parties and 
also distributed to the castemen assembled in honour of 
the occasion. These are very punctilious in observing signs 
and omens. They tie a thread dipped in turmeric to the 
«nd of a shrubby creeper(trort?>ato^i)and if on the next morn- 
ing any further growth is noticed in the plant, the match is 
considered lucky. Sometimes a lamp is lighted and kept 
burning during the night. If it happens to go out before 
morning, or if the chief parties have any vmpleasant dream, it 
IS a bad sign. Similarly they observe what meets them on 
their return from the bride's house. If their path is crossed 
by married women or by a Mahomedan or any one carrying 
betel leaves, it is a good sign. It is unlucky to meet a 
serpent, a deer, a rabbit or a Brahmin. The match is 
broken if the signs are unpropitious, and the te7'a will be 
returned. But those who break an otherwise valid agree- 
ment will be put out of caste. 

The marriage takes place in the house of the bride- 
groom and continues for five days. In some places mar- 
riage booths are erected with twelve posts and ariveni or 
sacred pots are worshipped therein. The ceremony of 
marriage being simple, it can take place on any convenient 
day. The bride and the bridegroom are seat-ed on a plank 
in front of the village temple- and the pujari sprinkles the 
milk of the sacred sheep (Jennige Kuri, wcJ^t^*'^©) on them 
and ties a strins^ of black beads known as mahgalya round 
the bride's neck and puts on a chaplet of (*^rtu)) flowers 
to the bridegroom's head. The father of the bridegroom 
pays the balance of tera amount. The bride then puts on 
a brass* and a silver bangle on her arms and toe rings on 
her feet, presented by her husband. 

They never invit.e a Brahmin during the marriage, 
and the reason given is that on one occasion he pronounced 
the hour fixed for the marriage to be inauspicious and put 
them to the inconvenience of delaying the ceremony. 

Curiously they seem to attach more importance to the 
first ag reement for marriage than to the actual ceremony. 

* The brass bangle is known as GoUakadaga (A/iSJ'**^) *^^ 
worn on the left wrist, is a distinctive badge of the women of this caste* 



For the latter any day will do, while for entering into the con- 
tract, they are scrupulous in sfllecting an auspicious time. 

The marriage ceremony is looked upon as impure and 
has to take place only outside the hamlet, lest the huts 
there should be polluted. Those who attend the marriage 
cannot enter their house without bathing in a tank. The 
married couple have to bathe and put on newly-washed clothes 
supplied by a washerman ; and indeed a marriage has to be 
put off if no washerman is available tosupply washed clothes. 

The amount paid as tera is Rs. 14 for a first marriage. 
A man who marries a second time has to pay Rs. 20 and to 
give the bride one of the jewels that had been worn by his 
previous wife, 

A girl attains her age at about the sixteenth year. Puberty. 
In her first menses, she has to remain in pollution for a 
period of twenty-one days in a hut of green leaves erected 
far off from the living huts. Every day she has to bathe, 
change her clothes and move to a new hut, the old one being 
burnt down. The period being long and erecting sheds daily 
with fresh materials rather expensive, it is sometimes 
reduced to seven or ten days, or each hut is occupied for a 
longer period. Some female relatives keep company with 
her at a distance in the night. She is given specially 
sweet and nourishing food. Her bed consists of margosa 
leaves and straw thinly spread over them. At the end of 
the period all the materials used by her are burnt, except- 
ing the clothes and vessels which are washed before being 
taken into the house. After returning from the bath she 
drinks a spoonful of the five products of the cow, (known 
as Panchagavya*) dung, urine, butter, curds and milk, and 
chews a few margosa leaves. During the subsequent periods 
of monthly sickness, she remains outside for three or five 
days. A man becomes impure if the shadow of such a 
woman falls on him or he touches anything that comes in 
contact with her without purification. 

Three months after the first menstruation, a woman 
can take bed with her husband. On the occasion of her 
first going to her husband's house, her mother presents her 
with a new cloth, some quantity of rice and turmeric roots. 

Widows are not permitted to remarry. They indeed Widow re- 
believe that a woman on losing her husband becomes the ™*'^"*^- 
bride of their tutelary deity and so she keeps on her 
bangles and tali just like other married women. 

* See page 23, accoant of the Komate castQ. 
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A woman is divorced for her aduliery proved before a 
oaste council at which her parents should be present. 
Such women are not allowed to remarry, and are in fact 
put out of caste. Their very sight is avoided as inauspici- 
ous by men and women of the caste. 

« 

Adultery is looked upon with abhorrence though when 
it is carried on within the caste, it might be secretly con- 
doned. 

As houses in which persons die become unfit for 
habitation from pollution, the signs of death of a person 
are. watched, ana he is brought out to breathe his last. 
The dead body is washed after the head is anointed, and it 
is seated and wrapped np with a new unbleached cloth. 
A copper or silver coin is placed in the mouth, and the 
corpse is laid on a bamboo frame and carried to the burial 
ground. The principal mourner goes round the corpse 
three times with a vessel filled with water and throws it 
down in front of the corpse. Then the corpse is buried 
with the head turned towards the south. Persons who 
die of accidents and lepers are cremated. The ashes and 
the nnburnt portions of the body are thrown in the jungle 
or in water on the third day. 

Those who touch or carry the corpse remain impure 
for three days. As they return from the burial ground 
they wash their shoulders with cow's urine, bathe and live 
outride the hamlet. Even the closest relative if he has 
had no contact with the dead body need not observe 
siitaha. After three days they bathe in a tank and drink 
the milk of the sacred sheep given by the pujari before re- 
entering their dwelling. 

On the first day they offer to the spirit of the dead in 
front of the house a quantity of rice mixed with curds. If 
crows do not eat them, the offerings are given to cows. 
On the fourth day a sum of 6 hanas is paid to the temple 
pujarij who once in ten or twelve years uses all the money 
so collected for feeding the caste in order to propitiate the 
deceased ancestors. 

In the name of the deceased a stone abou^ a cubit in 
height is set up in a spot close to the hamlet. During the 
Mahalaya the relatives of the deceased place over a plan- 
tain leaf a yede of i ice, ghee and jaggory and a new cloth 
before it. For three days after death in the family they 
eschew milk, sngar and ghee. 
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If a pregnant woman dies in a bouse when her husband { 
is away from home, the corpse is cremated and the house 
is pulled down and re-ereoted in a separate place. The hus- 
band should not enter the village for three inonths. 

If a woman dies within the period of birth-impurity, the 
man who carries the body for burial remains impure for 
three months and re-enters the village after drinking the 
milk of jennige kuri (sacred sheep) and washing himself 
with cows urine. 

Their original occupation seems to have been confined Occupation, 
to sheep and cattle breeding and it continues to be their 
chief occupation even now. They are backward in agri- 
culture and grow only such crops as are needed for their 
own use and can be easily raised. They do not shear sheep 
like the Kunibas. A GoUa without cattle would be a mis- 
nomer and this association is so well recognised that he is 
chosen by all Vokkaligas by preference to officiate as the 
pujari of the cattle Goddess, Katamma ('*^''^) at the 
Sankranthi festival. 

They do not hunt big game or catch fish. 

Their staple food is ragi and they are allowed to eat Dietary, 
flesh. Fish, fowl, hares, sheep and rabbits may be eaten. 
It is however considered pious to eschew all animal food, 
and when they do partake of it, they never cook it in their 
houses, but resort to a tank or water course outside, and 
carefully cleanse and purify all the ntensils used in the 
process. 

They avoid smokipg and drinking. 

It is even stated that they cannot eat food given by Social 
Brahmins on account of the latter bmug less strict in status. 
avoiding contact with women during menses. Uppars seem 
to be the lowest caste with whom they associate in eatings 

Brahmins do not of course touch them while in Mad% 
but they use the buttermilk given by Gollas. These may 
also enter all but the iqnermost parts of temples. The 
village barbers and washermen serve them freely; and Hole- 
yas and Madigas stand {|t a distance and may not enter 
their houses. They consic|<=^r the common well contaminated 
by promiscuous use and generally have one of their own. 
They seem to stand in the relation of patrons to Bedas, 
who are said to be their Balemakkalu. In parts of Chital- 
durg, there is a curious custom which prevents the wife of 
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the eldest son in a family from washing herself after 
answering calls of nature, as it is believed that their flocks 
would suffer if she took this sanitary precaution. 

In each hatti or hamlet they have a yajroan who wields 
extensive powers. He settles all their secular disputes and 
they rarely resort to courts. He is the Pujari and conducts 
worship in their temples on Tuesdays and Thursdays ; and 
the oracles of the deity are manifested through him. He 
cures snake-bites and cattle diseases by medicines and 
charms ; and whenever there is an epidemic or other serious 
calamity, he exhibits his practical good sense by ordering 
the removal of the settlement eii block to a new site. 

In his caste functions, he is assisted by a Kolkar of 
his own caste and a Halemaga of the Beda caste. 

Their tribal councils are held in places known as katte' 
w.ane * where questions affecting the whole tribe, such as 
breaches of caste rules are enquired into and settled. Such 
councils consist of Yajmaiis of various hattis and the 
friends of the culprits. Sometimes the council exercise 
appellate jurisdiction over the decision of smaller councils. 

Parties testifying before their tribal council swear by 
Junjappa or by the Sacred Sheep ; and they believe that 
if they perjure themselves after the last invocation, they 
would be afflicted with blindness. Persons accused of 
adultery were sometimes subjected to ordeal by fire, be- 
ing required to bold a red hot tar of iron in the hand, 
their innocence being established if they were not scalded. 
But with increasing infidelity, this has become obsolete. 

If a person eats forbidden food, he will be required to 
pay a fine of 24 hay}as and will have to purify himself by 
shaving his face clean and having his tongue slightly 
branded. If a woman does this act, she will be put out of 
caste. . For a general assault a fine of thirteen annas is 
imposed. 

Their villages are hedged with prickly pears or thorns 
of flail (»^^) or with milk bushes. They were probably 
once nomadic but are now settled in villages of their 
though they change to new spots once in every four 



own 



or five years or whenever^ cattle die in large numbers or 
some pollution is suspected to have affected the village. 
Their houses are thatched and are only supported by pillars. 

* Kattemanes are held at Kari-Obenhalli in Hiriyur Taluk, Bam- 
enhalli in Ohitaldrug Taluk, Kalyanadurg and Hagalwadi in Gubbi 
Taluk, and Magadi. 
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Mud wallR can sometimes be employed to support the tViatch 
but the use of pillars ensures prosperity. Tbey do not use 
doors for their houses but close the passage with thorns. 
On no account should they live in mud-roofed houses. The 
shape of the roof may be gabled or rounded but that of 
the temple house is always rounded. The roof may consist 
of a thatch of hay or leaves but a temple is always construct- 
ed with plantain leaves. Each village is generally compos- 
ed of a number of families of the same exogamous group. 

Their chief place in this State is Hagalwadi in Gubbi 
Taluk, where their Hero God is believed to be still present. 

The Dress of males consists of a waist cloth (^^), a l^^ess. 
turban and an upper cloth which may be either a blanket 
or of thick cotton stuff. Their women dress themselves 
generally with a white cloth bordered with red frins^e either 
of lines or flowers or with a coloured sire. They do not 
use petty coats (ravilcej tf2>*) and ascribe the omission to 
Krishna's act of tearing off this part of their dress in his 
sports with Gopi Maidens. 

The cloths used in marriage by the bride and bride- 
groom must be made by weavers of the Holeya caste, 
but they have no such smdesi scruples with respect to articles 
of ordinary wear. 

The male members wear gold earrings shaped as a Ornaments, 
cobra and use silver wristbands. Women before marriage 
put on silver wristlets but after they are married they sub- 
stitute a gollakadaga on the left wrist. They dress their hair 
into a knot and adorn it with a silver crest or flowers. 
They do not wear Icumhima but widows sometimes put on 
vibhutL 

They still resort to flint stone for making fire. They Imple- 
have flutes of bamboo generally about two feet in length, nients. 
and are expert in playing on them. 

After the harvest season, they organise parties from Amuse- 
a number of villages and hunt hares and rabbits. They ^^nts. 
carry the game suspended on sticks and come back with 
music in great glee. Boys and girls play with short sticks 
koldta (*^oaU). Elderly people especially in jdtrS (tribal 
festivities) take part in koldta accompanied with vocal music. 
The flute is their characteristic musical instrument and 
every GoUa plays upon it especially while tending cattle. 

They worship Vishnu under the names of Kris- Reliirion. 
hna, Venkatramana, Rama, Ranga and Vishnu. Their 
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tribal deities are Junjappa who is much respected and Chik- 
kannaswami, Kyate devarii, Chitra-devaru and Butappa. 

Junjappa (w^oW^) their chief deity is a glorified cow- 
herd, and is taken by tliein to be a later incarnation of 
Sri Krishna. Just like the hero of Bhagavata, he had 
also to tight against the jealousy and the wicked machina- 
tions of his maternal luicles. He is said to have been bom 
by breaking through tht? back of his mother, a method 
which is popularly believed to be still seen in scorpions. 
Onoe his uncles planned to infect his cattle by burying a 
live bull calf infeotel with rinderpest in a tank to which 
Junjappa's cattle were going to drink. The cattle appro- 
ached the tank sniffing the air and would not drink. He 
suspected some foul play and calling out his favourite 
bright eyed cow which answered to the name of Uhikka- 
Rambha, directed her to find out what the matter was with 
the water. She dived under the water and succeeded in 
lifting on its horns the calf still alive from the mire. It was 
tended with care and cured of its disease, and it repaid its 
new benefactor with docile submission and unswerving 
faithfulness. It was named IJettanna, (^^%) and becamH 
strong and spirited when it grew up. It once killed seven 
bulls out of a herd owned by the uncles, and came back 
brinafing seven of the best cows. When in revenge they 
harried the flocks of Junjappi's brothers and carried away 
this Bettanna and bound it with chains, to a boulder, he 
had only to mount to a hill top and call his favourite by 
name, when with a shake of his body he snapped the chains 
as if they were mnde of straw and ran to his side. 

Once he met an amazon by name Janakal Doddi watch- 
ing her field and amusing herself on a seesaw. He asked 
her to allow him to collect some beans for his food in her 
field. She treated him with scorn saying, *' neither Jan- 
gama nor Dasari has yet succeeded in getting a handful 
from me ; would I give a cowherd beggar like you a grain 
of it?'' His anger was so great that the field blazed into 
a flame all round hi»n when he qpened his eyes wide. But 
she was more than a match to him ; and even serpents 
whose aid he souo:ht to destroy her, were afraid, till a poor 
lonely serpent was coaxed to give his assistance by pro- 
mises of being worshipped in stone after her death. This 
found its way into her clothes and bit and killed her. Her 
husband was powerless against Junjappa, and at last his 
enemies tried to kill him by poison which they treacher- 
ously administered at a feast to which he was invited by a 



stratagem. He discovered it by giving it first to a dog to 
eat, but ate the food notwithstanding lest his enemies should 
accuse him of cowardice. Imrnediatelj flames of fire darted 
out of his body, and he was in a few minutes reduced to 
ashes, along with a huge hay stack by his side. When his 
soul was transported tq the presence of Siva, the God 
asked him to show what he could do to deserve a boon. 
He dived into the bowels of the earth and brought out all 
the snakes and scorpions in huge masses out of their biding 
places. Siva offered boons which the unrepentant man 
only utilised for takincr his revenge against his uncles, 
whom he assailed with famine and pestilence, and whose 
place he reduced to a desert. It is still to be seen near 
Hagalvadi, and is known by the name of the ruins of the 
Kainbi family. 

In his name a Jdtre or tribal festival is held in 
Hagalv&di once in fwo or three years, or if they can afford 
the expense, annually, at which all their castemen gather in- 
cluding some of the hijjher castes who only show reverence 
by presenting cocoanuts to the deity. Sheep and goats are 
not killed at this feast though its devotees may prepare 
flesh food for themselves. Junjappa is now represented by 
a box of split bamboo containing his relics viz.^ a weapon he 
was using, an umbrella and clothes, and some silver or 
golden serpents, snakes, crabs and other vermin. 

The festival is held outside the village site in a jungle 
known as Junjappa's waste (wofes^ci ^KcL) under a pandal 
temporal ily built there with oocoanut, arecanut or plantain 
leaves. In one portion of the area under the pandal the 
box representing Junjappa is installed and round it other 
boxes made of similar materials are arranged in the form 
of a square. The pujdri conducts the puja with turmeric 
powder and flowers, breaks cocoanuts in front of the deity 
and burns camphor and incense. 

The Jatre continues for three days and there are many 
diversions provided for the assembly. Boys and elders 
play holdta with short sticks. After the Jatre the pandal 
is burnt to ashes. 

They take advantaf^e of these gatherings to hold their 
caste councils for the settlement of disputes and the imposi- 
tion of penalties against breaches of caste rules and customs. 

There is a temple near Bangalore at which Junjappa 
is worshipped under the name of ChikkaDinaswdmi (^^^ 
^*^). It is constructed with leaves or straw. The temple 
has a property of about fifteen thousand rupees consisting 
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of gold or silver snakes, scorpions and jewels presented 
by devotees. A sacred bull known as Fattadabasava (**|{j2^ 
^Md^ is dedicated to the temple and is privileged to graze 
in a field undisturbed by any man of the GoUa caste. 
During the Jatre the bull is decorated with some jewels 
belonging to the temple. The box representing the deity 
is carried by the bull to the tank or any watercourse where 
it is washed and purified by a Brahmin. 

It is said that even some Brahmins have become de- 
votees of this deity, having been cured of devil possession 
in the shrine. Such families do not allow women in 
monthly sickness to enter their house, and if aocidently 
they do so, a penalty is paid to this shrine. Unless they do 
this, they believe they will be afflicted with boils or bitten 
by snakes or stung by scorpions. 

In some parts of the Chitaldrug District, Kyatedevaru 
(y^'izSfpxi)^ is worshipped nnd an annual Jatre on a small 
scale is held in its honour. The deity is installed in a car 
made entirely with •horns and mounted on four wheels and is 
drawn in procession round the ten)ple, and at the close of 
one circuit, the flag at the top is brought down. 

In the month of Chaitra (^^) which generally comes 
off in May, a Jatre in honour of Butappa (^***i3) is held, at 
which only the people of the Golla caste attend to show their 
reverence. This deity has no special temple, and his figure 
engraved in a stone is set up underneath a shady tree. The 
worship is conducted by a pujari of their caste. Ten or 
twelve sheep and goats are killed and afterwards used 
for the feedini? of the caste people. 
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APPENDIX 



I. Chittamuttoru. 

1. Karadiyavaru — (•B^^^cdosi^o) Bear. 

2. Kamberu—C^^^^^) Pot. 
II. Chandinavaru (e^oarfsWo) Moon. 

3. Somanavaru (^s^^s^oSdtt)) Moon. 

4. Ajjoru — {^^%i^^^) 

5. Konanavaru — (*^»S5ido) He-buffaloe. 

6. Tagadinavaru — (c^^ortftrfs^o) 

7. Polanavaru — (^te^c^JsWo) 

Arsihalliyava ru — (^Jo^s^^^aJosSaj) Mi) k-hedge 
III. Ramegowijanakuladavaru— (D^55otn"^i^t^oc;c?s^cfo) 

8. Areraya — (e^tft^^crfj) Name of a person. 
Arenavarn - (^^^vS^tSj'j A plant. 

9. Mer€7invam—{^^^if^^^^) Flail. 

10. OrtaJfcejamrtA— («^>**tc*55:^i) A pestle. 

11. Ghimnavarif — (s^^j^s^^j) 

12. Ma.nnuvarU'- (o^'kcSsivi^) Narae of a deity. 

13. Euruliyav(iru — {^^^V^y^^^) Gram. 

14. Bellom—i^'f^^Vi^) A hoe. 

15. Belluravmii — (ti^Jii^^^S) Name of a place. 

16. Yandi1iamyava7*u—(t^oh^^^^^^^) Do. 



